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PREFACE. 



The writer of the following pages is well aware 
of the difficulty, and even hazard, of attempting to 
embrace within so brief a space the great princi- 
ples that regulate the movement, and are developed 
in the action, of conscious human life. The ex- 
tent of interest, however, that should attach to 
the general subject, seems to afford a license to 
investigate the various topics embraced in it, suffi- 
cient, at least, to excuse any attempt, however 
feeble, to classify, arrange, or reduce within the 
limits of a system, those great governing laws or 
principles. If these pages can in the least degree 
contribute to draw the attention of the intelligent 
towards that subject, and by exciting discussion, 
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reflection, and investigation, increase the sphere of 
our knowledge of ourselves, and of the numerous 
relations of which we are the center, the writer 
will be abundantly satisfied for the time and labor 
bestowed upon them. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN LIFE. 



All the forms with which our senses make us 
acquainted are but so many modifications of mat- 
ter. That is the substance of which all bodies are 
composed. It is either unorganized or organized. 
In the one state it simply exists ; in the other it 
lives. To its simple existence, time and place are 
the only essential conditions. We can conceive of 
matter as existing subject to no law, as influenced 
by no agency ; but we can form no conception of 
its existence independent of time and place. From 
these two necessary conditions, no modification of 
matter, whether in a state purely inorganic, or 
wrought into the varying forms of life; whether 
existing simply as the substance of which innumer- 
able worlds are composed, or as constituting the 
living fotms that diversify those worlds with an in- 
finity of movements, can claim any exemption. 
1 
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From this truth, thus early apprehended, let us 
make a single general reflection, and derive from 
it a single general inference. We have seen that 
matter, the last result, the ultimate limit to which 
our senses can go, the substance of things, can 
simply exist uninfluenced by any superior agency, 
and uncontrolled by any law except that of depend- 
ence. It depends upon the conditions of time and 
place. Here then at our comniencement, we dis- 
cover the existence of the same law that will meet 
us at our conclusion — the law of dependence or con- 
ditionality. It is the great, all-pervading, primal 
law of nature. It lies at the origin of things; 
greets us at the foundation of this mighty fabric 
of worlds and systems ; and is the very key-stone 
of that arch which spans the universe of God. 

They have been accused of materialism who 
have asserted the subjection of the mind to mate- 
rial conditions ; that its action here is through the 
medium of cerebral organization ; and that, on that 
alone it is dependent for its instruments of mani- 
festation. That very subjection is the badge of its 
creation. It could not be independent without 
being God. 

The law of dependence or conditionaHty, thus 
apprehended at the foundation of things, pervades 
the entire universe. Its existence even preceded 
the creation, as we now behold it. The depend- 
ence of matter upon time and place, was as abso- 
lute and indispensable when a jarring and gloomy 
chaos pervaded immensity, as after the Spirit of 
God had hushed the universal war of the elements, 
and spoke the discordant and conflicting material 
into harmony and system. 

The beauty, regularity, and grandeur, essentially 
constituting the leading characteristics of the crea- 
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tion, wese first originated^ and have since been per- 
petuated, mainly through the instrumentality of 
this law of dependance and conditionality. One 
great desideratum in the philosophy of human life 
is to ascertain the conditions under which human 
nature displays its powers and peculiarities, and to 
discriminate the absolute, from the contingent, and 
the necessary, from the accidental. 

The inference arises obviously from the reflec- 
tion. The power that causes this dependence must 
itself be independent. The one can only be cre- 
ated and sustained by the other. Conditions are 
things imposed ; and the state of conditionality is, 
therefore, a state created. As our reason recog- 
nizes the existence of this state at the very origin 
of things, and traces it more and more distinctly as 
the deep things of nature are unfolded, we cannot 
avoid the inference, that behind all the conditions, 
(in subjection to which the varied movements in the 
universe take place,) lies their great Imposer, the 
infinite God, independent of all dependences, and 
subject to no conditions. 

Life is something beyond mere existence. Be- 
tween that, as appUed to matter unorganized, and 
life as applied to matter organized, are many mark- 
ed distinctions. The first is controlled by laws 
operating from without, the last by those operating 
from within. The general l^ws of attraction, and 
the various chemical affinities preside over the 
movements and forms of unorganized matter. Its 
consistence, whether solid, liquid, or aeriform, its 
density or rarity, all its difierent qualities and prop- 
erties, as made known by affecting our different 
organs of sense, are mainly dependent upon the 
ceaseless action of these general laws. 

Against the operation of these laws the living 
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principle wages perpetual hostility. Its most dis- 
tinguishing characteristic consists in the possession 
and actual exercise of a power, sufficiently ener- 
getic to control all external influences, and to bend 
in subserviency to its purposes the material ele- 
ments within its reach. It is not only without the 
aid, but in despite of the opposition, of the laws of 
attraction and affinity, that it builds up, and for a 
time sustains, its various structures of bones, mus- 
cles, nerves and sinews ; that it arms its subject 
alike with the power of resisting the tropical sun, 
or a polar winter, and sends him forth with, an or- 
ganized system,, to defy and conquer the elements 
that surround him. 

But this warfare is of too vigorous a nature to be 
lasting. The living principle, after a time, loses 
its energy. The firmness of its grasp over the ma- 
terial elements is relaxed. Its strength degenerates 
into weakness, and its power into decay and de- 
crepitude. It becomes unable longer to resist the 
cotnbined action of the influences from without — 
the laws of attraction and the chemical affinities. 
Its subject is at last yielded up to their exclusive 
action. Its various structures, so curiously consti- 
tuted, so beautifully proportioned, so Well defend- 
ed, are all resolved into their primal elements, and 
again yield obedience to laws coexistent with the 
birth of matter. 

Thus it is that birth, growth, decay and death 
run their continuous circles. In the animal king- 
dom, life, in its commencement, in its progress, in 
its decline, in its passing away, is ever recognized 
by itself. How diversified the forms under which 
its phenomena are exhibited, both in the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms! The flower breathes its 
perfume ; the forest tree exhibits its strength ; ani- 
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mal forms and movements are infinitely varied, 
from the erect lord of the sublunary world, down 
to the crawling reptile that nestles in his shroud. 
Its displays of power, strength, will, and weakness, 
are constantly impressing upon every thing around 
it the character of movement ; peopling the other- 
wise silent solitudes of nature with the variety of 
its productions, and connecting the harmonious 
movements of matter with the still higher harmo- 
nies of mind. 

What then is life, and what its philosophy ? In 
the sense we are now considering it, life is the sum 
total of all the phenomena produced from the ac- 
tion of organized bodies, and its philosophy the 
broad and general principles upon which that pro- 
duction is, or should be, dependent. The one 
embodies the results of organic and mental action, 
the other the principles that preside over those 
results. 

By this definition we entirely exclude from our 
consideration all those operations by which living 
fabrics are reared. That curious and wonder- 
ful machinery by which food is digested, chilifi- 
cation performed, the fluids circulated, the blood 
oxygenated, and all those operations carried on 
which result in the production and sustaining of 
organized structures, can be adequately unfolded 
only by the anatomist and physiologist. It is not 
the machinery employed in the production of life, 
or its happy adaptation for that purpose, that we 
propose to examine. We shall now assume its 
sufficiency to accomplish the end of its creation, 
and inquire into the nature of that life which is 
the result of its action. 

All the phenomena of human life are resolvable 
into three great elements — Power, Will, and Ac- 
1* 
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countability, — the power to perform, the will to 
direct the performance, and the accountability that 
influences the will. In the first are included 
all our primitive powers ; in the second all our vo- 
litions ; in the third all the sanctions, or binding 
forces annexed to certain great laws or principles 
that influence the formation ^f volitions. In the 
definition of life, so far as human nature is con- 
cerned, is intended to be included all those acts 
and things of which these elements form constitu- 
ent parts. There is no deliberate act of a rational 
being into which each, to some extent, does not en- 
ter ; and which, it may also be added, they do 
not together entirely compose. A particular ex- 
amination of the na|:ure and characteristics of each 
element, and of the extent of each in the produc- 
tion of that joint result of all — human action, will 
better enable us to entertain correct ideas of hu- 
man nature as a whole, and of the conditions under 
which its varied exhibitions are made. 



POWER. 



Power is the great agent of change. Without it, 
no change were possible. With its active exercise, 
a change of some description is unavoidable. The 
power is displayed in the act of changing, or in 
the translation of one state or particular mode of 
existence or life into another. But although 
change necessarily implies power, yet the existence 
of power does not as necessarily imply change. 
The reason of this is, that change is dependent on 
the exercise of power, but that exercise is not 
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essential to its existence. We have the power of 
speaking, yet we do not always speak ; and that of 
acting, yet we do not always act. The same pow- 
er that called the universe into being, and adjusted 
all the great springs of its movements, was as com- 
petent for all those purposes at any one period of 
eternity as at any other ; at the period immedi- 
ately or remotely preceding, as at that, in which its 
existence was. evidenced by exertion. 

It will be readily perceived that power is never 
perfect unless there can be a forbearance as well 
as an effort, a suspension as well as an exertion. 
The highest kind of power is that of choice. All 
other immediate exertion of power is dependent for 
its commencement and continuance upon the exer- 
tion of a higher power. 

We are not here to consider the nature of the 
power we see evidenced by the changes to which 
mere existence is subject. In the ceaseless opera- 
tion of the laws that regulate the motions of the 
different parts of the universe, as well as in those 
that preside over the arrangement and combination 
of the atoms that compose it, we perceive the ex- 
istence and constant exercise of power preserving 
the relations of the parts, and sustaining the har- 
mony of the whole. That, however, is a power 
devoid of choice, and, therefore, subservient to a 
higher authority. 

The power that originates human movements, is 
that only which falls within the scope of our present 
inquiries. In considering this subject it will be 
proper to investigate, 1st, its sources; 2d, its in- 
struments ; and 3d, its operations. 

The sources and springs of all human power and 
movement are to be found in what phrenologists 
term the affective faculties. All the developments 
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of human nature, in all the varieties of its action^ 
are directly traceable to the strength and cogency 
of human feelings. Devoid of them the exhibitions 
of mind would be even less interesting than those 
of matter. Neither the records of our race, nor of 
our globe, would have borne the evidence of human 
action or passion. The act is indebted for its 
existence to the motive that prompts it, and that 
motive can only be appreciated in the department 
of feeling. The sources of power correspond with 
the different propensities and sentiments with 
which our nature is endowed. To each of these, 
therefore, we shall briefly allude, without following 
precisely the order, nor, perhaps, in all respects, 
the analysis adopted in phrenological systems. 
Any departure, however, will be far less real than 
apparent. Our object is not so much to give 
a complete analysis of all the sources of action in 
our nature, together with the distinctive character- 
istics that are applicable to each, as simply to refer 
to them with the view of alluding to the final cause 
of their bestowment, of connecting them with the 
constitution of things around us, and of subsequent- 
ly pointing out their agency in all those active 
results that are the legitimate products of Iife« 

1. Propensity to Resist or Contend. Com- 
bativeness. 

The world is the theatre of conflict. National 
and individual collision necessarily results from so 
many causes as to justify the inference that some 
one cause, adequate to its production, was always 
intended to be in operation. The action of the 
elements ; the hostility of the brute creation ; the 
operation of the selfish instincts or propensities in 
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human nature ; the universal desire of distinction ; 
the emulation growing out of the action of the 
higher sentiments or feelings ; all admonish us of 
the necessity of having originally implanted in our 
nature an instinct or propensity to resist or contend. 
Accordingly we perceive the earliest indications of 
its existence in the infant. The constant play of 
its muscles, and movement of its liinbs may origin- 
ate, in part, from this propensity. Like all the 
other propensities it is blind, and prompts to indis- 
criminate resistance or contention. It acts in 
reference to things without, and the particular 
direction it takes is more or less dependent upon 
other sources of power with which it may happen 
to be combined. Whether, for example, the re- 
sistance or contention arises from that source that 
gives the feeling of attachment, or the desire of 
wealth, or power, or fame, will depend upon the 
original strength of those sources, and the influence 
they exert in the phenomena of life. It is the ever 
faithful instrument that, with blindness, but with 
steady perseverance, accompanies the living agent 
in his varied course, resists the obstructions to his 
progress, and opposes all the unfriendly influences 
that retard his advancement. It waits not for the 
deductions of reason, but rushes into action upon 
the appearance of a hostile attitude. Its displays 
have been gradually transferring from objects of a 
physical to those of a moral nature, in proportion 
as the race has made advances from actions origi- 
nating from the propensities to those into which the 
higher sentiments enter as a prevaihng element. 
Let that advance, however, be to its utmost limit, 
and this source of power is still necessary, because 
no limit is ever attainable that can dispense with 
conflict. Were every evil passion and abused 
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propensity eradicated, had the race made such 
advancement as to desire only to do good, we 
should still be compelled to leave them the desire, 
and consequently the emulation of doing it the 
best and the most extensively. The same remark, 
therefore, applies to this, as to every other source 
of power — ^viz. that it is indispensable to the proper 
and harmonious action of our nature in its lowest 
depths of degradation, and highest iBights of power ; 
in the mere selfish desires deriving their gratifica- 
tion from the abundant supply of physical wants, 
that characterized the earlier inhabitants of our 
globe, to the enlarged and enlightened exercise of 
all those high, social, moral, and benevolent affec- 
tions and feelings to which the race is now irresis- 
tibly tending. We shall find that not a single 
source of power is implanted in us ; not an instru- 
ment bestowed ; not a necessary condition imposed; 
that is not equally applicable to human action in all 
the possible developements of human nature, and 
in all the different stages of its advancement. The 
progress of the race varies not the nature of the 
sources of power, nor the action prompted. It 
elevates the motive and the object. The pro- 
pensity to resist or contend, when pushed to its 
ultimate limit, results in . 

2. The Propensity to Destroy. Destruc- 
tiveness. 

This terminates the action of the propensity to 
resist or contend. It relieves from fears of future 
hostility by accomplishing the death of the object. 
This propensity pervades all animated nature. 
Man, by means of it, is enabled to check the 
progress of the carnivorous races; protect the 
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graminivorous tribes from their hostilities ; and thus 
preserve in equilibrium the various orders of anima- 
ted nature. The destruction of life, by violent 
means, is so thoroughly incorporated into the system 
of things, as to exclude any other conclusion than 
that such was the original intention of the Creator. 
It is a consequence of this arrangement that death 
contributes to the support of Ufe, and that the aged 
and decrepid, to whom life has become little less 
than a burden, are often removed from a scene of 
suffering to make room for the young and vigorous. 
These, in their turn, run through their circle of 
pleasures and pains, and leave to others their 
vacant places. The means are often painful by 
which great ends are attained, but their attainment 
is, nevertheless, embraced in the order of things. 
The diffusion of young and active life is a desirable 
end, but one of its necessary means of attainment 
is the destruction of life. That destruction is pro- 
ductive of pain, and hence occasions unpleasant 
reflections. These, however, are mitigated by two 
considerations ; the one, the end attained by it, 
already alluded to; the other, that the pains of 
death are referable to the same sources as are many 
of the joys of life^ and it is but reasonable to annex 
the suffering of the one as a condition to the enjoy- 
ment of the other. Since, therefore, suffering 
grows out of our very enjoyments, and is made a 
necessary part of the constitution of things, it is 
proper we should be, to some extent, secured 
against the injurious effect which the continued 
contemplation of it would be likely to produce upon 
our sensitive nature. Accordingly the propensity 
to destroy is bestowed with the view, among other 
things, of steeling our sensibilities, and of rendering 
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US less liable to be affected by the miseries and 
distresses of those around us. 

3. Propensity of Secretiveness. 

Open resistance and actual destruction, are not 
the only methods either of eluding danger, or of 
overcoming opposition. As much is often accom- 
plished by covert wiles, and secret intrigues, as by 
all the strength and energy of direct opposition. 
Hence the wisdom of implanting in our nature an- 
other source of power, represented by the propen- 
sity of secretiveness, which inspires a resort to all 
those plots, schemes, and cunning expedients, that 
tend to insure the defeat of an enemy by his own 
imprudence, and to give success without the ordi- 
nary condition generally annexed to its occurrence 
— the exercise of strength. Its true nature is 
unfolded in all secrecy of movement. In war it 
originates the ambuscade ; in politics it prompts to 
the adoption of all those plots and concealed mea- 
sures that are deemed best calculated to control by 
a secret influence, the action of political forces ; 
and in general society it suggests a resort to those 
curious and cunning expedients, that are calculated 
to operate upon weak minds by whom appearances 
are taken for realities, and upon whom stratagems 
operate successfully because their reason is too 
weak to detect them. A large infusion of it into 
individual character leads to great secrecy of con- 
duct, to movement under an impenetrable mask ; 
and to the regarding life itself as one continued 
stratagem, in which success is the reward of wiles, 
and defeat and disaster the result of a free and 
open course of action. Such are always distrustful 
of appearances, suspicious of the motives, causes, 
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and reasons assigned, arid in constant apprehen- 
sion of being enveloped by the folds of a plot, or 
pinioned and bound down by a web of wiles. 
They attribute to words the reality of things, and, 
if the intellect be not very strong, generally mis- 
calculate by excessive calculation. They cannot 
comprehend the straight forwardness of plain deal- 
ing, and suppose all the goods of life attainable by 
secret maneuvering. Their wisdom lies in setting 
traps for folly, and in slily avoiding those which 
folly has set for them. This propensity is the most 
successful in its action when it can suggest the 
adoption of expedients sufficient to conceal its own 
cunning. It possesses another important agency 
not yet alluded to. 

It is in the nature of every propensity and sen- 
timent to be always rushing into instantaneous 
action. This we can readily perceive, judging 
from the functions of each, would be excessively 
inconvenient, and productive of innumerable hos- 
tilities and conflicts, which are wisely avoided by 
the bestowment of this propensity, the immediate 
impulse of which is to suppress^ and the resulting 
consequence of which is, that before action is per- 
mitted, the judgment of the whole intellect is 
passed upon its propriety or impropriety, and the 
act is finally suffered or suppressed as the award of 
its judgment. In this manner, and by these means, 
each act has the benefit of the action of the entire 
mind on its propriety, and it becomes, therefore, 
the more important, as it is the representative of 
the individual performing it. 
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4. Propensity to Acq,uike. Acquisitiveness. 

The promptings of this propensity are universal- 
ly felt and diffused through the human family. It 
constitutes the sense of property. Its object is the 
attainment of wealth, of capital, or of all those 
material things that are the results of productive 
labor. All these are anxiously sought by mankind 
generally in every stage of civilization and advance- 
ment. The act of acquiring, and the fact of acqui- 
sition, both gratify this propensity. All ranks, 
orders, grades, degrees, and professions attest by 
every day's experience, its unconquerable strength 
and activity. It is one, and perhaps amongst the 
generality of men, the most active source of power 
and movement. It prompts to individual appropri- 
ation of the goods of this world, and when strong 
and energetic, enlists the propensities we have 
been considering to resist, to destroy, and to seCrete, 
for its own benefit, and to contribute to its own 
accumulation. To this source of power, more than 
to any other, is the world indebted for that active 
exertion and untiring industry, that has ransacked 
the whole of nature ; explored all her recesses ; 
navigated her oceans; peopled her islands and 
continents ; felled her forests ; cultivated her fields ; 
and drawn from the bosom of the earth those stores 
that contribute to the relief of want, and the be- 
stowment of comfort and convenience. It has con- 
tributed, more than any other, to those united 
forces that have worked up the raw material, fur- 
nished by nature, into the diversified forms pre- 
sented by art, and thus added to the enjoyments of 
life, not so much by the productions furnished, as 
by the exercise of the talent, ingenuity and indus- 
try required for their production. 
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This propensity is gratified by the act of acqui- 
ring, without reference to the instrunaentality of the 
acquisitions in procuring other gratifications. We 
cannot too highly admire that creative wisdom that, 
by bestowing a blind propensity destined to act 
only on the present, actually furnishes the means 
that crown with plenty the destitution of want ; 
that contribute to the love of power by furnishing 
the means of exercising it ; and to the lofty feeling 
of benevolence by providing materials to relieve 
the wretched. In implanting in our nature a 
particular source of power regard seems to have 
been had not only to its immediate exercise, but 
also to the accomplishment of incidental ends ; not 
.only to its own defined and particular action, but 
also to the ultimate results that follow necessarily 
in the train of its consequences. It is this wise 
arrangement that renders so beneficial the extensive 
influence exercised by this propensity over all the 
activities of life. 

5. Propensity to Construct. Constructivk- 

NESS. 

The propensity to acquire accumulates materials. 
Those that resist, destroy, and secrete, defendthem 
from the open attack and the secret maneuver, 
from the storming and the assault, and the working 
of the mine. But all the materials, thus accumula- 
ted and defended, could never answer the multi- 
plied purposes of life, without being worked up 
into some form that might afford the means of 
defence, or, at least, the convenience of shelter. 
Accordingly we find, operating upon these materi- 
als, the prbpensity to construct, the active energy 
of which has reared the hut, the palace, the castle. 
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and the temple of worship. In the brute creation 
this propensity is uniform and determinate in its 
action. The beaver constructs the same kind of 
habitation now, that it did in the earliest periods. 
Neither does it vary in different regions of the 
globe. The animal creation are not the creatures 
of )Edl climates, and do not, therefore, either require 
or possess that intellectual endowment, that will 
enable them to adapt the action of their propensi- 
ties to the exigencies of their situation. Man, on 
the contrary, being subject to all vicissitudes, is 
endowed with that fertility of intellect, that, by the 
suggestion of wise expedients, can vary the action 
of the different propensities, in such a manner, as 
always to render the elements congenial to his own 
nature. The propensity to construct is found so 
to vary its action as to answer all the demands of 
our nature consequent upon varieties of climate and 
diversities of individual condition. 

This propensity is the soul of architecture. 
From it, the impulse to construct is derived, while 
the subserviency of the structure to use is owing to 
the suggestions of intellect, and its beauty of pro- 
portion to the feeling or sentiment of the ideal. 
The fabric of use, convenience and beauty is the 
point where the propensity to construct, the facul- 
ties that perceive and reason, and the sentiment of 
the ideal all meet and harmonize with each other. 

6. Propensity to Imitate. Imitation. 

From the great variety of bestowment, in indi- 
vidual instances, arises the different degrees of ex- 
cellence naturally attainable by each. To desire 
the attainment of the highest degree of excellence, 
in some one department or other, is in our nature* 
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Those who are incapable of actual attainment^ are, 
nevertheless, capable of the affectation of it. 
Hence the propensity to imitate. It is the homage 
paid to superior worth and excellence. It is the 
equivalent given to inferior minds, in consideration 
of the denial to them of more ample power. It is, 
therefore, a part of that great system of compensa- 
tion, that gives swiftness where strength is denied, 
and cunning where power is withheld r that travels 
through the entire domain of nature, equalizing 
conditions, by compensating deficiencies ; that de- 
nies brilliancy of intellect to the perfection of beau- 
ty, and withholds the cool calculations of common 
sense from the inspiration of genius. This pro- 
pensity was wisely bestowed, because, next to ac- 
tually possessing the reality, is certainly the ap- 
pearance of doing so ; and such is the want of dis- 
criminating power among men, that, with very 
many, the appearance will pass for the reality. 

One of the dangers to which all possessing this 
propensity are exposed, is the imitation of defects 
as well as accomplishments, because the . one pro- 
claims a weakness which the merit of the other 
cannot obviate, and all is given to the credit of 
affectation, where we clearly perceive a mental 
weakness that cannot discriminate a beauty from 
a deformity. In our race generally, there is more 
virtue than vice, more accomplishments than de- 
fects, more beauty than deformity, and, therefore, 
the propensity to imitate, like every other^ when 
properly indulged, tends to improvement. 



2* 
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7. Propensity or Instinct op Hunger and 
Thirst. 

Animal life is sustained by nourishment. The 
reception of food into the system, is necessary to 
the continuation of its living energies. That 
which nature renders necessary, she never commits 
to the uncertainties of hazard. She has, therefore, 
entrusted the reception of the proper aliment to 
the action of this propensity or instinct ; which, 
true to the purpose of its creation, is clamorous 
for its own peculiar gratification, whenever the ex- 
igencies of animal life render that action necessary, 

8. Propensity or Instinct op Sex. 

The continuance of the species, equally with 
that of the individual, requires and receives the 
provident care of nature. For the security of one, 
she has bestowed the propensity, or instinct of 
hunger and thirst ; for the continuance of the other, 
that of sex. As man has advanced in intellect, 
and the higher sentiments, he has ever appeared 
solicitous to polish and refine the goodness of his 
primitive propensities or instincts, and to render 
that captivating, which would otherwise be revolt- 
ing. On this propensity he has also exercised his 
refinement, endeavoring to transform that into a 
sentiment which nature originally intended for an 
instinct or appetite. His success in thus clothing 
propensities, instincts, or appetites with the dress of 
sentiment, is one of the surest evidences j}! his ad- 
vancement. To render that which is necessary, 
acceptable to our higher nature, is one of the great 
objects and evidences of human improvement. 
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All the sources of power we have been consid- 
ering, constituting the propensities or instincts of 
our nature, are direct prompters to action. In 
thus prompting, however, they are utterly regard- 
less of consequences. They perceive neither the 
good obtained, nor the evil averted; but are so 
framed that the first, unperceived by them, b the 
result of their legitimate actions. 

The abused, excessive, or perverted action of 
these propensities, is productive of almost all the 
evil which the history of our race records. The 
propensities to resist, to destroy, to secrete, to ac- 
quire, if carried out into all the excesses of abused 
and perverted action, would exclude all govern- 
mental interference ; fill the earth with fraud, ra- 
pine, and bloodshed ; and render the business of 
life the study and practice of perpetual warfare ; a 
warfare, which, sundering the strong bond of mu- 
tual dependence, from which so many of our pleas- 
ures are derived, would render triumph defeat, and 
success disaster. Hence arises the obvious neces- 
sity of properly regulating their action, and in that 
lies no small part of the philosophy of human life. 

Another remark seems equally applicable to all 
these sources of power ; and that is, that they are 
purely selfish in their exercise. They are the de- 
rivatives, and exclusive property, of that same self, 
which they defend, protect, continue, and perpetu- 
ate. They regard nothing beyond, and acknowl- 
edge no other or higher principle of action. So 
far as their peculiar agency is exerted, man can 
only ^ be regarded as a superior animal. These 
same propensities or instincts, are the great mov- 
ing springs of action through the whole of anima- 
ted nature. In the brute creation they are regula- 
ted by fixed laws, over which the animal has no 
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control. In man they are left to the . enlightened 
guidance of his intellect and higher sentiments, and 
he is, therefore, made accountable for their action. 
He feels this in himself, and recognizes its proprie- 
ty in the elevated action of his own reason. 

Besides the sources of power already mentioned, 
there are others of a higher character, and whose 
exhibitions in action pre-eminently distinguish the 
human, from the mere animal nature. These 
sources are elevated above the propensity or in- 
stinct. They rise to the dignity of a sentiment, or 
a feeling of emotion of a certain kind. That which 
seems to approach the nearest to the selfishness of 
propensity, is 

1. The Sentiment op Self-Esteem. 

It is this sentiment, more than all others, that 
contributes to individualize the mass of mankind, 
and to render each individual of that mass a dis- 
tinct source of independent action. It is a great 
central source of power. Its weakness is humility, 
its strength is pride. The first is disagreeable in 
feeling, but agreeable in contemplation. The other 
is directly the reverse. Nothing can be more dis- 
agreeable to the proud man than the contemplation 
of that quality mirrored forth in the conduct of 
others. 

This sentiment prevails in a different degree of 
strength, as there are different diversities of char- 
acter. Its agency as the source of power is of the 
utmost importance. It is the great self-sustainer 
in all individual undertakings, and contributes, 
therefore, indirectly, to all the acts and arts of life, 
by inspiring a reliance upon those powers and fac- 
ulties that are essential for their commencement 
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and contiDuatice. It is the great equalizer of con- 
ditions, by rendering self, satisfied with itself under 
all circumstances: It always so adjusts the great 
system of compensation as. to accord more to itself 
than it concedes to others. It envies superiority, 
and despises those who are inferior. Selfishness, 
as commonly understood, is acting under the con- 
trol of all those influences that have immediate 
reference solely to self. The sentiment of self- 
esteem, when accompanied by a large endowment 
of intellect, suggests the adoption of that course of 
conduct which, on the whole, is the most conducive 
to the happiness of its possessor. This is the true 
self-policy, which the philosophy of life should un- 
fold, and its history display, and carry out into all 
the diversities of action. 

' 2. Sentiment op Attachment. Adhesive- 
ness. 

The sources of human power are partly selfish 
and partly social. Although every source, so far 
as relates to its impulse and its feeling, is confined 
to the self that is impelled and feels, yet the objects 
towards which it is directed, and those intended to 
be embraced within the sphere of its action, are 
often without the individual. The denomination 
of selfish or social is applied to the objects in refer- 
ence to which it acts. 

The sentiment of attachment is eminently social, 
having for its object beings possessing like powers 
and feelings as its possessor. It has been, by s(Hne, 
denominated the instinct of society, and requires 
for its full gratification the uninterrupted inter- 
course of social life. Its delight is in community 
of feeling, and in the free interchange of senti- 
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ment. It is the blending together "of different be- 
ings. 

In many this sentiment is the strongest source of 
power. In yielding obedience to its dictates, no 
exertion is deemed too arduous, no difficulty 
insurmountable, and no danger too appalling. The 
attachment takes its hue from the sources of power 
with which it may happen to be in combination. 
It is cemented by the sympathy that obtains in 
different individuals between the same sources of 
power. Each distinct source serves as a point of 
union, and furnishes this sentiment with the aliment 
it desires. The attachment is more or less perfect, 
in proportion to the number of sources of power 
possessing similar degrees of strength. The prin- 
ciple that similar sources of power, in different indi- 
viduals, are attached to each other, must be under- 
stood as being limited in its operation to those em- 
braced in man's high social, moral, benevolent, and 
religious natures. Those of the purely selfish char- 
acter are ever in conflict. 

The sphere of action and influence of this senti- 
ment is limited. Its object is the individual, not 
the class or race. It draws around its own particu- 
lar objects broad lines of distinction, and separates 
them from the common mass to which they belong. 

3. Sentiment op AppkoBATivENEss. Love of 
Approbation. 

The desire of meeting the approval of others in 
whatever we do, would properly follow the exercise 
of the sentiment of attachment. It is the favor- 
able response called forth from others by our own 
actions. It is not alone, however, the approbation 
of friends that gratifies this sentiment. It solicits 
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the approving smile from all who have it to bestow^ 
aod drinks in the nectar of applause from whatever 
source derived. 

Different actions are approved according to the 
different powers and capacities of the approver. 
He in whom the propensities and animal instincts 
predominate, will naturally approve that class of 
actions into which they enter as a controling ele-* 
ment. He in whom the higher sentiments and 
intellects bear sway, would find it impossible to 
approve any unnecessary act prompted by a pro- 
pensity, instinct or appetite. The unrestrained and 
unreserved action of this sentiment, therefore, fur« 
nishes a means of arriving at individual character, 
since we can often infer the powers, capacities, and 
disposition of the approver, by the nature of the 
act or thing approved. Both the actions approved, 
and those for which the approval of others is de- 
sired, afford ample opportunities of testing the pe- 
culiarities of talent, character, and disposition. 

We all have some desire of securing the appro- 
bation of others for something, and that, whatever 
it be, indicates the grade of excellence of the indi- 
vidual. Vanity is the desire of approval for small 
matters and trifling accomplishments. The strong 
desire of lasting fame is dependent upon this source 
of power, in combination with others of a high and 
lofty character. 

When this -sentiment exists in its strength, all 
the acts are shaped with reference to their supposed 
fitness to secure approval. The peculiar cast of 
the countenance, and the movement of every mus- 
cle, appear anxiously to solicit from others that 
approbation without which life loses its interest, 
and the spirit its buoyancy. Cold and comfortless 
indeed must be that condition, where, amid all the 
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socialities of life, dwellsr the spirit in its solitude, 
and where indifierence assumes the garb of a vir- 
tue, because we might otherwise encounter the 
look of hatred, or, at least, the scowl of misanthro- 
py. It is to this source of power that life is in- 
debted for most of its blandishments and amenities, 
and, accordingly, it is on this, as we shall see here- 
after, that the popular sanction is dependent. 

4. Sentiment of Conscientiousness. 

The sentiment of approbativeness judges of the 
propriety of actions by their tendency to secure the 
approbation of others ; that of conscientiousness 
by their correctness or incorrectness in point of 
right. Actions possess various qualities, or exhibit 
different phases to our different sources of power. 
This source, apprehends that quality that exhibits 
the moral aspect, and is the moral sense of the 
metaphysician. 

This sentiment is confined to the feeling of what 
is right, and to the dispensation of moral approba- 
tion. Its exercise is attended with a consciousness 
of its own paramount power and importance. Its 
strength in* individuals may be tested by the opin- 
ions they entertain^ in relation to this quality, in the 
actions of others. 

Those who are accustomed to view the exhibi- 
tions of mind through a correct medium, and to 
refer to their appropriate faculties or sources of 
power all mental manifestation, always draw strong 
conclusions in regard to individual character, from 
the nature of the communications made. If any 
thing Js communicated, it bears the colors of the 
propensity or sentiment in which it. originated If 
nothing, it then indicates the strength of that pro- 
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pensity that suppresses all external manifestation 
of internal feelings. The source of power embrac- 
ing this sentiment is the foundation of the moral 
sanction. 

5. Sentiment of Mirthfulness. 

There is a quality in actions and ideas which 
appeals directly to mirth and gaiety. Wherein the 
quality consists there is a difficulty in determining, 
but the fact of its existence is undoubted. That 
which passes under the denomination of wit is dif- 
ferently understood, and defined by different com* 
binations of powers. To those strongly possessed 
of the propensities to resist and destroy, combined 
with some extent of intellectual power, wit consists 
in invective and sarcasm. To those possessed of 
this sentiment combined with the propensities of 
imitation and secretiveness, it consists in that inde- 
finable something called humor. To those in pos- 
session of this sentiment in union with strong intel- 
lectual faculties, it results from ideas remotely re- 
lated to each other ; from inconsistency, or want of 
apposition in those introduced ; from the occur- 
rence of an incongruity where a congruity was 
expected. 

This sentiment is summed up in a sense of the 
ludicrous, and gives the keen relish of the ridicu- 
lous. The feeling of this sentiment, on perceiving 
the ludicrous situation of others, is only explaina- 
ble, upon the ground, that the propensity to destroy 
is, in some degree, mingled with it. There is, 
probably, even in the most benevolent nature, 
something that experiences dehght at the ludicrous, 
and therefore painful, situation of others. Whether 
this arises from the sense of security entertained, 
3 
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at the time, on our part, or from a lurking spirit of 
evil in our nature, cannot be easily determined. 
It extends not to violent inflictions, or indeed to 
any real suffering, except what grows out of the 
peculiarity of situation. 

6. Sentiment of Reverence. Veneration. 

The feeling that there is a power above us is 
common to the whole human family. The extent 
of that power, and the perfection of the Being ex- 
erting it, have been differently estimated, according 
as the human mind has been limited or enlarged in 
its views. The instruments of its exercise, the 
grandeur and sublimity of its displays, the nature 
and extent of its results, are all matters for inteU 
lectual apprehension, and are all, therefore, de- 
pendent upon the strength of the intellect. A God 
is only a God to the human mind, so far as he is 
perceived to be such. Beyond our knowledge 
there can exist nothing to us. Hence the reason 
why Deities, so widely variant in their characteris- 
tics, have, at different periods of time, received the 
homage of human nature. The qualities and attri- 
butes bestowed, have been similar in kind to those 
bestowing them. The advance of man is, there- 
fore, evidenced by the fact that he has been con- 
stantly assigning higher qualities to the objects of 
his worship. From the Juggernaut of India to the 
Jupiter of Greece the distance is great, but it is still 
greater between the Jupiter of the Greek and the 
God of the Christian. 

The existence of a Being supreme to the human 
conceptions is proved by the existence of this sen- 
timent. It is not, however, to such a Being simply 
that it renders the homage of its action. It con- 
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tributes to the continuance of government by in* 
spiring respect towards those in power. It pre* 
serves the dignity of rank, and the authority of 
station. It recognizes the difference between the 
scholar and his instructor ; between the governed 
and the governors ; between weakness and strength. 
It is chiefly on this source of power that we shall 
base the religious sanction* 

7. Sentiment of Marvellousness. 

There has ever been a tendency in human nature 
to recognize, in the conduct of affairs, the agency 
of superhuman beings ; of those not possessed of 
supreme power, but acting under a delegated author- 
ity, and within a sphere limited and appointed by a 
higher power. Man seems always to have suspect* 
ed his incompetency properly to conduct and man* 
age all the affairs of this world. Various have been 
the forms, capacities, and qualities of the beiags to 
whom this sentiment has, . at different times, to 
3ome extent, attributed the guidance of things. 
The most extensive class of beings to whom it has 
generally assigned the most important agency in 
the transactions of men, has been made up of the 
departed spirits of this world. Whether they were 
selected from the prefsumption of their knowledge 
derived from their experience, or from assuming 
the continuance of their interest in this scene of 
their previous existence, it is hardly possible to 
determine. 

The result of this, as affecting human conduct, 
has been beneficial. The conviction, or even the 
impression, that actions done here are revealed to 
the intellect of the departed, who'are viewing the 
transactions of earth through the medium of hea* 
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ven ; that the sympathies of another world were in 
active exercise in reference to every thing done or 
attempted in this ; has ever shed a softening influ* 
ence over the moral and reUgious natures of man, 
and thus come in aid of the higher sentiments in 
repressing or modifying the promptings of the pro* 
pensities. This conviction, or impression, has pre- 
vailed the most extensively in early periods of 
human history, when the condition of man was the 
most savage; and when, therefore, the greater 
necessity existed of regulating the action of the 
propensities through the aid of higher influences. 

In proportion as man has advanced in improve- 
ment, and engrafted the civilized upon the savage 
character, the necessity of this sentiment has been 
diminishing, and its influence been as constantly 
declining. Many, however, still retain the impres- 
sion, that all great events, deeply affecting individ- 
uals, are darkly shadowed forth by signs and pre- 
monitions of an unearthly nature. AU the machin- 
ery of ghosts witches and fairies, summoned by the 
poet to take a part in the great scenes of action 
that have dignified the reality or the romance of 
our world, find the warrant for their introduction in 
the sentiment of the marvellous. 

8. Sentiment of Ideality. 

In the grand displays of nature and art that 
every where burst upon our delighted vision, we 
recognize the elements of sublimity and beauty. In 
the action of natural agents, the bursting forth of 
the volcano ; the rocking of the earthquake ; the 
play of the lightning ; in all those terrific phenome- 
na in which the majesty of a superior power is 
brought home to our awakened conceptions,, we 
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feel the existence of a sublimity, terrific in its dis- 
play^ tremendous in its consequences. So also is 
the same experience in contemplating the vast 
variety of living forms and movements by which we 
are surrounded ; in the regularity of outline, the 
harmony of arrangement, and the symmetry of 
proportion. 

These elements of sublimity and beauty, iso 
effectually mirrored forth in the great movements of 
physical nature, and in the still higher and holier 
action of mind, awaken in the depths of human 
feeling a sentiment that responds to their action, — 
the sentiment of the ideal. 

To this sentiment, all that is appalling, sublime, 
affecting, and beautiful, from the simple movements 
of the reptile, up to the most complicated results of 
human volition ; from the sigh of the zephyr to the 
sweep of the whirlwind ; from the glow-worm under 
our feet to the altar fires that blaze in the firma" 
ment of heaven ; appeals with a power and, force as 
if, in its active exercise, were exhausted the entire 
energy of mind. The appeal has not been made 
in vain. Men of all ages and climes, have listened 
to its response in the songs of their poets and the 
eloquence of their orators. Were all the figures 
and representations of the poets of every age col- 
lected together, we should see exhibited in striking 
colors almost all the possible developements of the 
human mind in all the varieties of its action. More 
particularly should we behold the propensities and 
sentiments portraying in a vigorous manner their 
own peculiar characteristics. It is in the language 
of poetry that the human heart has poured forth its 
joys and sorrows, its hopes and fears, and all the 
various passions that have restrained, impelled, and 
influenced, the actions of life. It is in that lan- 
3* 
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guage that revenge has celebrated its triumphs; 
that pride has dealt out its scorn; that ambition 
has recorded its achievements; that benevolence 
has chaunted the heavenly nature of charity ; and 
that the bland exhibitions of the affections have 
reconciled us to life, by mingling their pure streams 
with the great currents of human action. The 
source of power to which, beyond most others, 
human nature is indebted for its higher and more 
brilliant enjoyments, is the sentiment of the ideal. 

9. Sentiment of Benevolence. 

Life, every where, presents scenes of suffering, 
as .well as of enjoyment. Our pains and pleasures 
are both deriveable from the same source, the sen- 
sibility of our nature. One of the uses of pain is, 
that it gives rise, in another, to the pleasure conse- 
quent upon relieving it. . This pleasure is propor- 
tionate to the extent of the sentiment of benevo- 
lence. It is purer, higher, holier, and more 
disinterested, in its character, than any other. It 
regards more the relief given, than the person re- 
lieved. Whether the afflicted be found in the 
palace or the prison ; in the higher walks of life, or 
amid poverty and destitution ; it seeks to relieve, 
not looking for its compensation in the return to be 
made, but in the pleasurable feeling peculiar to the 
sentiment itself. 

It is more enlarged and expansive than the sen- 
timent of attachment. That is individual in its 
object, thi9 general. That is confined to the per- 
son loved, this to the pain relieved. That is limit- 
ed to the friendly circle, this embraces the whole 
range of man. T%at is founded entirely upon the 
qualities possessed by the object, this solely upon 
the desire of affording relief to the wretched. 
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This may be justly styled the crowning virtue 
of our race. Most other virtues are tinctured with 
self. Even the sentiment of attachment, although 
of the social clcuis, is not wholly divested of the 
selfish character. We love our friends because 
they are our friends. This swells partial attach- 
ment into universal love ; and, overleaping all the 
barriers of kindred, and caste, and particular asso- 
ciations, applies, every where, the balm to the 
bosom of affliction^ and seeks to mitigate the severity 
of justice by the visitations of mercy. The same 
great and glorious sentiment that burst upon the 
world in the advent of the Messiah, can be displayed 
in the bestowment of a single comfort, and the re- 
lief of a single pang. 

There are two other sources of power embodying 
sentiments diJOTering from those described. The 
one is hope, the other cautiousness. The first en- 
courages by nourishing expectation, the other de- 
presses, by giving birth to fear. The first gilds the 
future with brilliancy, the other overcasts it with 
doubt and dismay. The first is ever anticipating 
brighter prospects, the other always dwelling upon 
gloomy apprehensions. 

Both of these are material agents in the regula- 
tion and direction of human conduct. So extreme- 
ly essential are they, that until recently they have 
been regarded, not merely as the prime, but as 
almost the sole movers in all action ; and from the 
school-room to the senate and the battle field, man 
has, every where, been sought to be moved by 
appeals to his hopes and fears. It i^ tliese that are 
chiefly appealed to, by the sanctions, in the influ- 
ence they exert over our volitions.. 
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We have novr enumerated, and referred briefly, 
to the function of each primitive source of power in 
the affective department. The importance of cor- 
rectly apprehending the distinct nature, appropriate 
functions, and legitimate tendencies of these prim- 
itive sources of power, will be obvious when we ad- 
vert to the fact, that all the acts and events qf which 
time has ever been productive, are nothing more 
than so many developements of these original ten- 
dencies to action carried out into their appropriate 
results. We have hitherto confined ourselves to 
the fountain merely, without tracing the course of 
the stream flowing from it. We have not traveled 
beyond first impulses. We have only considered 
the first wants of our nature; wants possessing 
dififerent degrees of dignity, and resting satisfied 
with different kinds of gratification. 

Most of the primitive sources of power are 
framed to act in reference to the things without, 
and are drawn into exercise through the influence 
of external agencies. For the purpose of exerting 
this influence, things external must be perceived 
and understood. Hence we recognize the necessi- 
ty of some medium, some connecting link, to open 
external nature to the sources of feeling. All this 
is elFected through the agency of the understand- 
ing. 

The perceptive and reflective faculties of man, 
through the instrumentality of the external senses, 
exercise their respective functions in relation to 
things without, and accumulate, in the great store- 
house of intellect, all those facts and phenomena, 
premises and conclusions, that serve as the basis of 
philosophy, and the guide of life. 

As the powers of feeling are all resolvable into 
original sources or elements, each possessing its 
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oWn peculiar constitution, function, or mode of ac- 
tion, so also is the intellect composed of primitive 
faculties, each so constituted as to recognize partic* 
ular qualities in external nature, different from such 
as are recognized by any other. 

External nature presents itself to us under two 
different aspects. In the one, its qualities are/eU, 
in the other they are perceived, and reasoned upon. 
The first are affective, moral or religious qualities, 
and influence us by being good or evil, right or 
wrong, gay or gloomy, reverential or sacrilegious. 
The other are sensible qualities, such as forms, col- 
ors, tones, numbers, relative locations, connexions, 
resemblances and dependencies. The first call 
forth a response from the depths of feeling, where 
hope and fear, joy and sorrow, love and hatred, 
gratitude and revenge, and all the emotions and 
passions, are operating in their various modes, and 
working the weal or woe of the being they, in part, 
compose. The other are objects of intellectual ac- 
tion, and are first made the property of intellect, 
before they can unseal the fountains of feelings 

It is a law as extensive, at least, as human expe- 
rience, that on all the possible modes of being, 
with which we are acquidnted, whether living or 
simply existing, a certain definite constitution is 
imposed by the Creator. This constitution is the 
common property of the species, order or class, to 
which the individualities, composing it, belong. I 
mean by it, that particular mode of life or existence, 
that always and every where, secures the same kind 
of exhibition, by all composing the same species, 
order, or class. This constitution not only guaran- 
ties the continuance of species, orders, and classes, 
but also insures that uniformity in action, in all 
the departments of matter and mind, that warrants 
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the belief that the great law of causation, is that to 
which all created agents are subject^ and upon 
which the action of all is dependent. In the inan- 
imate creation, the various chemical affinities cause 
the solid material of the world to assume more or 
less regular forms. We enquire not here into the 
various agencies that are constantly working up 
the raw material, both of unorganized, and of or- 
ganized, matter, into all the diversified forms that 
abound amid the solitudes of the world, and the 
walks of life ; impressing upon each that peculiar 
constitution, that uniformity of existing and acting, 
that warrants us in finding, in the experience of the 
past, a guide for the future. It is enough for us 
to know that tbc«e agencies are competent for the 
purpose ; and that all the chrystak of the inani- 
mate world, and all the breathing forms of life, 
with the same uniform constitution impressed upon 
each, have been continued in one unbroken series, 
from the great origin of things, to the present period 
in the world's history. 

In virtue of this special constitution by which 
every thing animate and inamimate is endowed, 
and in subjection to which every order of being 
carries out into action its original tendencies and im- 
pulses, all things occur, and all the relations be- 
tween things arise. All these occurrences and re- 
lations are susceptible of analysis, and present, as 
their last analytical results, certain simple and defi- 
nite elements. Occurrences or events, for exam- 
ple, may be contemplated as occurring in the order 
of time, or the order of causation. The qualities 
possessed by different bodies, and the relations be- 
tween them, are too numerous to particularize. A 
few may be briefly alluded to. There is first, the 
quality of distinct and independent existence ; that 
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which covers the whole assemblage of qualities be- 
longing to the body ; second, its fonn ; third, its 
size ; fourth, its weight, or capacity of resistance ; 
fifth, its color. There are also occasional qualities 
— the music of its tones ; the language in which its 
conceptions are clothed ; the events or occurrences 
of which it is productive. 

The multiplicity of individual bodies gives rise to 
a great number of relations. There are, 1st, the re- 
lation of number ; 2d, of time or succession ; 3d, 
of place or locality ; 4th, of order, or regularity of 
arrangement ; 5th, of resemblance or dissimilitude ; 
and 6th, of causality arising from cause and effect, 
from the necessary dependence of things and 
events. It is obvious that these qualities and rela- 
tions could exist without being objects of mental 
action. In the deep solitudes of nature how 
many are the tones of music that strike upon no 
ear; how many the individualities, forms, sizes, and 
orderly arrangements that burst upon no vision. 

Mind, in reference to the materials upon which it 
immediately acts, is not creative. After having ac- 
quired, and made them a part of itself, it may com- 
bine them anew, and, by means of its affective 
faculties, feel the beauty, grandeur, and sublimity 
of its ideal creations. For the purpose, however, 
of acquiring the materials, it is essential that the 
constitution of the faculties composing the under- 
standing, should have certain definite relations to 
that of the objects upon which they act. Accord- 
ingly we find intellect susceptible of the same analy- 
sis, and resolvable into the same elements, as the 
qualities in the things, occurrences and relations of 
the universe around it. Each analytical result, or 
element in the external world, appeals directly to a 
special faculty in the human mind. That appeal is 
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made through the medium of the external senses. 
Through their instrumentality, the intellectual fac- 
ulties, in the performance of their respective func- 
tions, apprehend and appropriate those qualities in 
external nature with which they were designed to 
be in relation. They vary in their functions, but 
agree in their general modes of action — ^the 
function has reference to the quality in the object ; 
the mode to the general manner of action in the in- 
tellect — the first mode of action is to perceive. 

This mode connects man with the material uni- 
verse, and reveals to him the qualities, properties, 
and attributes of things without him. All external 
phenomena are matters of perception, all internal, of 
consciousness. Perception itself is always of the 
same nature, but there are as many different kinds 
as there are qualities in objects and faculties in in- 
tellect. Each faculty perceives that quality or at- 
tribute in objects with which it is in relation, and 
none other. The clearness of the perception 
will be in proportion to the attention bestowed, and 
that, in its. turn, will depend upon the innate 
strength of the faculty. 

But did the action of the intellect stop with per- 
ception, there would be no past. Perceptions once 
dismissed would never return. The present would 
be without experience, and the future without hope. 
But mind is happily endowed with modes of action, 
as well as faculties, adequate to meet the exigencies 
of all its conditions. The act of perception has laid 
the foundation for another mode of action — that of 
memory. 

Each intellectual faculty remembers or recalls 
those particular qualities or elements in the constitu- 
tion of external things which it originally perceived. 
Form, for example, recalls their forms; number 
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their numbers; locality their relative situations; 
individuality their individual existences, and even- 
tuality their acts. The strength of memory, like 
that of perception, depends upon the innate power 
of the different faculties. Hence arise individual 
differences in the power of recalling past percep- 
tions of different qualities in objects. While one 
recollects the forms, sizes, and colore, he forgets the 
names of things. The reverse may be equally true 
with another. 

Another general mode of acticm is cancepHony or 
imagination. This arises from the internal activi- 
ty of all the intellectual faculties;- each conceiving 
and imagining strongly those^qualities or elements in 
objects^ which it originally perceived^ with clearness, 
and can remember with facility. The afifective 
powers, the propensities and sentiments, exert an 
agency in this mode of action; They tinge with 
this hue of their own peculiar coloring the continue 
al trains of conceptions that are coursing through 
the mind. The images of revenge arise from the 
propensities to resist and destroy, while the forms 
of love come fresh from the sentiment of attach- 
ment 

With many, great portions of time are taken up' 
in the passage through the mind of these concep- 
tions. The life of such is a kind of continual day 
dream. Others again are so entirely engrossed 
with the present, with all. the little matters of detail 
immediately around them, as scarcely to permit any 
visitations of joy to come up from the past, or vis- 
ions of hope to light up the future. Whoever can 
detect his conceptions in their natural flow, when 
they are uninfluenced by surrounding objects, or by 
any acts of his will, can infer from their character 
4 
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the general cast of his mind^ and the tendency of 
his primitive powers. 

Although the trains of conceptions that course 
through the mind are independent of will, yet they 
are not, therefore, independent of all law. fhe 
law to which they yield obedience is that of associ- 
ation. This is the great governing principle that 
presides over those mental operations which are not 
immediately under the dominion of will. It ex- 
presses as well the mutual relations of the faculties 
as the ideas that result from their action. It is the 
influence one exerts over another ; the mutual tie or 
bond connecting together faculties and their ideas. 
Different intellects associate differently, because 
they are unequally endowed. To some, forms are 
more congenial than colors, and names than musi- 
cal tones. 

The primitive intellectual faculties that were 
framed to act in reference to something beyond 
themselves, carry out, into all their different modes 
of activity, whether of perception, memory, concep- 
tion or association, the distinct elements of their 
original constitution ; and are emphatically them^ 
selves wherever and however occupied. Each fac- 
ulty is no more lost in its varieties of action than is 
the drop of water, whether it flows in the river, 
descends in the storm, or reflects the hues of heaven 
in the rainbow. 

There iff another mode of activity having refer- 
ence to the nature^ essence, and qualities of things, 
events, and actions. It i;s quite obvious that every 
thing external may be perceived, remembered, con- 
ceived, and associated, without laying any, or but 
a slight, foundation for the exertion of the will. 
Superadded to all these, therefore, we are to look 
for another mode of mental activity, more immedi- 
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ately connected with oar volitions, and this we find 
in the judgment. The action of the reflective 
powers of intellect, fhose which compare qualities, 
apprehend the relations of necessary dependence, 
and trace the successive links in the chain of causa- 
tion, results in that judgment, more or less profound, 
that is exercised in referefhce to things within and 
without us. This is the culminating point of in- 
tellect. It is the highest exercise of the highest 
powers of the understanding. It is the precursor 
of will, and the basis on which its decisions mainly 
rest. To the soundness of its conclusions may be 
correctly applied the term wisdom. The accuracy 
of those conclusions depends, 

1st. Upon the strength of the reflective powers, 
the primitive faculties of comparison and causality. 

2d. Upon the accuracy and power of the per- 
ceptive faculties. These furnish the materials for 
the reflective. All things must exist as objects of 
perception, memory and association, before they 
can furnish materials for comparison and inference. 

3d. Upon the correct organization of the organs 
of sense. The information furnished through their 
instrumentality, must be in the highest degree au- 
thentic. 

4th. Upon the harmonious and healthy action of 
the afiective powers, the propensities and senti- 
ments. The contribution from the department of 
feeling is rather from the sentiments than propen- 
sities. Mere impulse has notliing to do in the 
formation of judgment. 

A perfect and unerring judgment can only be 
expected where the senses are accurate in their 
information, and where the sentiments and intel- 
lectual faculties are correctly and harmoniously 
proportioned to each other, and as perfect in their 
action as any organization will admit* 
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Among the mental phenomena resulting from 
the activity of the faculties in accordance with their 
prescribed functions, there is one we will here 
allude to, and that is consciousness. 

Consciousness is the recognition the mind takes 
of its own action. It is that knowledge, feeling, 
perception of itself, which is inseparable from every 
mental movement. Mind analyzed exhibits a num- 
ber of primary, independent elements, powers or 
faculties. These have certain modes of acting in 
common, and as far as these modes extend, they 
link together the otherwise independent faculties. 
These modes, however, are limited. Sensation is 
confined to the afiective or feeling faculties ; per- 
ception, conception, memory, and association, to 
the perceptive and reflective, or intellectual powers ; 
and judgment to the reflective, aided by the per- 
ceptive faculties and the sentiments. Conscious- 
ness embraces the whole, and applies equally well 
to those that feel, and to those that perceive, reflect, 
and reason. It is the harmonizing point of all the 
powers — ^the common mode in which they all act, 
and that, in which the simple unity of mind essen- 
tially consists. While life is making difierent exhi- 
bitions in the difierent organs of the same living 
system, there is, notwithstanding, a beautiful unity 
in its essence. It is still, for all general purposes, 
and through all parts of the system, the same life. 
So also the mind makes different displays through 
the medium of its different powers and faculties. 
Its general modes of activity operate as connecting 
links to bind together the difierent powers and fac- 
ulties of the same department, until finally every 
mental phenomenon is merged in consciousness, 
and the same self is recognized in every sensation, 
and every mode of thought, terminating in that 
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simple unity, which " spreads undivided, operates 
unspent" through every department of feeling and 
intellect. 

We have now endeavored to arrive at the sources 
or elements of power, and the means by which they 
are rendered available in the actions of life. We 
have examined the original tendencies, the great 
sources of impulse and feeling, and inquired into 
the intellectual processes that enable mind to com- 
mune with the things around it. The results of 
the activity of all these are broadly diffused over 
the surface of the world, exhibiting every where 
the most splendid evidences of human achievement. 
To the production of all these, however, mere pow- 
er is insufficient, unless properly directed. That 
direction depends upon our volitions. These con- 
stitute the second great element of life — the ele- 
ment of will. 
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The immense importance of this element must 
be obvious from a few reflections. It is the imme- 
diate author of all individual action. All the ar- 
chives of history are nothing but a continuous 
record of human volitions, carried out into success- 
ful or unsuccessful action. All the achievenients 
of our race, in rescuing the world from barrenness 
and desolation, are owing to the power of will, and 
the strength of effort. 

An intimate acquaintance with this great agent 
in the production of good and evil, can only be ob- 
tained from an investigation of the elements that 
4* 
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compose it, and the principles that .preside oveir 
and regulate its manifestations. That which con- 
trols the movements 6f the organization with which 
it is connected^— which constitutes the identical I 
that acts, and enjoys, and suffers : that, to influ- 
ence which, the machinery of earth, and the holi- 
ness of heaven, and the horrors of the infernal 
world, are brought forward in terrible array ; that 
which dungeons cannot control, nor scaffolds terri- 
fy into submission, nor inquisitions torture into ac- 
quiescence, is well worthy all the attention which 
a rational being is competent to bestow on that 
which embraces his highest, his supreme interest. 

The will appears to have been considered, by 
many, not as originating /rom the mind, or as form- 
ing a part of it, but as introduced into it. They 
seem to have viewed it as a separate, independent 
Bgent, finding an appropriate employment in the 
coining of decisions or determinations, which the 
mind and material organization are best occupied 
in carrying into effect. This may be inferred from 
their speaking of the self-determining power of the 
will, a power which certainly can be exercised in 
no other way than by an act of the will. This 
act, like every other, must have a cause ; and 
If the will be self-determining, can be caused only 
by an act of itself. This would involve the obvi- 
ous contradiction of requiring an act of volition to 
precede every act of volition ; which is the same, in 
substance, as to require a beginning prior to any 
beginning. 

It may also be inferred from the power they vest 
in the will of recalling past ideas. That is a power 
the will can never directly exercise. If ideas can- 
not be recalled by the different faculties that origin- 
ally entertained them, no act of the will can be 
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competent for that purpose. If they can be, and 
are so recalled, they are then present to the mind, 
and no act of the will is required. 

If the will be an agent thus introduced, and thus 
gifted with the power, not merely of controlling 
mind and matter, but also itself, it would be im- 
portant to inquire into the manner of its introduc- 
tion ; into its composition ; into the principles on 
which its decisions are founded ; and into the au- 
thority by which it claims to exercise such illimit- 
able sway over the powers of mind and body, with 
which its only tie of connexion would seem to be 
that of command on the one part, and obedience 
on the other. 

All this, however, is an error. The will is not a 
tyrant, merely introduced into the mind to controL 
It is no more separate from, or independent of, in- 
tellectual action, than are perception, memory, or 
association. It is a legitimate part of the operation 
of mind ; and hence its origin, elements, and princi- 
ples are to be sought in that great concentration of 
all feeling and of all thought. 

With this view of the origin and nature of will, 
it may be defined to be. 

The Decision op the whole Mind upon thje 
WHOLE Matter. 

It is, 

1st. The decision. It is the result immediately 
consequent upon debate or controversy. The de- 
bate or conflict amongst the motives and primitive 
faculties immediately preceding the existence of 
volitions, will be hereafter considered. AH the 
direct phenomena of will, however, commence with 
the decision. But that decision is, 

2d. Of the whcle mind — ^not of a part merely. 
This whole mind is composed of a great number of 
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separate, distinct, and independent faculties, both 
intellectual and affective. Each one of these pos- 
sesses, not a will, but a wish or desire of its own. 
This wish or desire is always in strict accordance 
with the function of the faculty, or the specific ac- 
tion of the power. The sentiment of attachment, 
for example, never desires to resist, or destroy, or 
acquire. Its whole desire, the very centre and soul 
of its action, is confined to the phenomena em- 
braced in attachment. This is equally true of all 
the other primitive powers. Each desires its own 
peculiar gratification in its own specific mode of 
action. 

But these desires, whatever of strength or power 
they may possess, cannot all be gratified at the 
same tim^, because they are often in conflict with 
each other. The propensity to resist, for example, 
upon the reception of an injury, desires immediate 
conflict with the ofiender. It alone would prompt 
to energetic action; and, under its uncontrolled 
influence, the entire organization would breathe 
nothing but vengeance, and deal out nothing but 
ruin to the aggressor. Before any distinct volition 
can be formed, however, there are other claims to 
be interposed, other advocates to be heard, other 
desires to be gratified. The sentiment of cautious- 
ness interferes, and, with the rapidity of a thought, 
says — Beware — you may provoke retaliation ; on 
your own head may be visited the consequences of 
your act of violence. The sentiment of self-esteem 
interferes, and, in its own peculiar language, says, 
descend not to so low a level; degrade not the 
dignity of your nature by becoming the slave of a 
propensity. The sentiment of approbativeness in- 
terferes, and requires the individual to forbear, be- 
cause an enlightened and moral community will not 
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regard with approbation an action not sanctioned 
by the higher nature of man. The sentiment of 
conscientiousness interferes, and demands, in all 
things, an adherence to right ; questions whether a 
wrong has been actually committed, and, if so, re- 
quires an appeal to be made to the law of the land 
for redress, rather than to personal violence. The 
sentiment of benevolence interferes, and wakes, for 
the frailties of the offender, the heavenly emotions 
of pity and compassion. If powerful in its action, 
the angry and turbulent waves of passion below, are 
soon smoothed into placid serenity by the oil of 
mercy from above. Thus, after every claim has 
been interposed, and every advocate heard, the 
ultimate decision is either to do or omit the act of 
violence, and that ultimate decision is of the whole 
mind. But it is, 

3. Upon the u?AoZe matter, as far as the under- 
standing can comprehend it. The whole mind 
settles not all the conflicting claims interposed by 
its different primitive powers, until the intellectual 
faculties have been stimulated to view the subject 
proposed under all its various aspecits ; to become 
acquainted with its different bearings ; and to take 
as wide a survey of its causes and consequences as 
their capabilities admit. A particular speculation, 
for example, is proposed. The propensity to ac- 
quire prompts the embarking in it solely for the 
sake of gain. The sentiment of hope lights up the 
future by its brilliancy of prospect ; that of cau- 
tiousness darkens it by its distressing doubts. The 
sentiment of approbativeness, that delights in pom- 
pous expenditures for the sake of display, is gratifi- 
ed at the prospect of an enlargement of means for 
that object The sentiment of conscientiousness 
desires the avails of n successful speculation) for the 
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purpose of discharging its obligations ; that of be- 
nevolence, to relieve destitution and distress. 

Amid all these different desires, it becomes im- 
portant to settle the probable result of the specula- 
tion. With this view the perceptive faculties are 
required to furnish all the facts they can collect. 
From the reflective faculty of comparison is de- 
manded the results arrived at by comparing all 
these facts with each other, and also the specula- 
tion proposed with others accompanied by similar 
circumstances. Thajt-of^eausalty is required to in- 
vestigate the long train of causes and effects, and 
to deduce conclusions in reference to the contem- 
plated operation. The probable result, in regard 
to its success or failure, is thus determined by the 
intellect — ^is the act of the judgment. If, however, 
the intellect determines on its probable success, the 
whole mind may, nevertheless, decide against the 
undertaking, because the sentiment of cautiousness 
may far exceed in strength that of hope, and the 
one chance in ten of failing may exert a greater 
influence than the nine chances of succeeding. 
There are persons, of superior intellect, who never 
venture. It is not because their judgment always 
determines that a failure is the most probable. It 
is because their predominating cautiousness will 
not suffer their whole mind to act where there is 
a chance of failing. 

We are thus enabled to perceive the difference 
between judgment and will. The one determines 
probabilities, the other actions. The one is the 
operation of the reflective powers, tinged by the 
influence of the sentiments ; the other the decision 
of the whole mind upon the whole matter. 

That whole matter is not always really and fully 
comprehended. If it were, there would be little 
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occasion for taking counsel o! our sentiments of 
hope and cautiousness. Certainty always excludes 
probability, which is an element essential to the 
action of those sentiments. It is only the whole 
matter, so far as the intellect is competent to take 
cognizance of it. 

All the actions of our lives are by no means pre- 
ceded by all this complicated operation of mind. 
The great majority of our actions are performed 
without reflection, and almost without will. They 
are the results of habit and imitation. We con- 
tinue to do as we have done, and as those around 
us are daily doing. Millions, in this manner, go 
from the cradle to the tomb, traveling the same 
track, accumulating the same burdens, arriving at 
the same limits, and making the same deposit — ^the 
accumulated habits of a long life. 

Habits are acquired facilities in acting, from the 
frequency of repetition. They are more numerous 
and powerful in proportion as mind is limited in its 
object and aim. Where the powers of original 
thought are feeble, there is a contentedness in sub- 
mitting to the trammels of habit. They require no 
greater effort than is necessary to obey them, and 
that is all a feeble intellect is either solicitous or 
competent to make. Their foundation is laid in 
early action, mostly in imitation of parents or 
others. 

" The child is father of the man." 

But while, with some, all the actions of life, with 
few exceptions, come in time to be surrendered to 
habit, with all, the great mass of every day action 
is subject to the same pow^r. The necessary, or 
even proper, occasions are not numerous, when the 
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soul disencumbers itself of the chains of habit, di^ 
Tests itself of all inHuenqes purely .extrinsic, except 
those arising from the very nature of things; and, 
standing erect in the nakedness of its -own primi- 
tive powers, decides and acts upon its^ownrespon- 
sibiUty, and by virtue of its own original constitu- 
tion. Such occasions often form particular eras in 
the history of a life. They are full of doom~are 
the pivots upon which destiny turns, ^d senddieir 
influences, wrapt in gloom or brightness, fax into the 
future. Such, for example,^ isithe decision; of the 
particular profession, or calling in. life, we will fol- 
low ; the selectioa of that which we will pursue as 
the great and leading object of a life, whether it be 
wealth, ,or pleasure, or domestic quiet, or the higher 
walks of fame. The moment a decision is made 
on these, and similar^ oocca^ops, is ^.^ojul stisriog 
moment; because, on thjE^t deci^io^i ^must, to same 
extent f depend the destiay of th^- soul for a never- 
ending fu,tujre. 

Most of the occasions requiring decisions of this 
important character occur early in , life. We are 
called upon to make them while young, before habit 
has effectually bound us in its chains, or experience 
afforded us its lights. This may at first appear 
remarkable ; but we shall find, on examination, thai 
all the institutions of the Creator are ordered in 
wisdom. 

Those decisions in which probabilities are to be 
determined, in which the chances of success and 
failure are to be compared — such, for example, as 
matters of speculation, require the aid of experi- 
ence. But those involving our own particular 
course of action depend on a different principle. 
The enjoyment or suffering resulting from the adop- 
tion, and carrying out into practice, a course of 
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conduct, grows out of ourselves. It is ourselves, 
therefore, that should determine on the adoption or 
rejection of it. The same nature that must enjoy 
or suffer, is, of all others, the most competent to 
decide on that which will bring the one or the oth- 
er. Neither could these decisions be so satisfacto- 
rily made in the latter part of life, after the warmth 
of feeling had cooled, and the vigor of impulse had 
diminished, and the strength of goodness had de- 
creased, and the kindlier sensibilities of our nature 
had become blunted by too long an intercourse with 
the world. 

It is in the bloom of early life, ere the corrup- 
tions of the world have i>enetrated into the sanctu- 
ary of the soul, while the sources of power yet bear 
about them the freshness and the purity of inno- 
cence, that the groundwork of future action should 
be laid ; the impulse of affection followed ; the 
noble resolve formed ; the course of future conduct 
marked out ; the great bearings of existence inves- 
tigated, and the high mark set, for the attainment 
of which, are to be expended all the energies of a 
life. In the determination of all those questions, 
the results of which are to run parallel with our ex- 
istence, we should take counsel of ourselves alone, 
and we should take that counsel early. Those 
determinations regard the present and the future. 
With the view of enabling them to be properly 
made, the affective powers are early developed. 
Their peculiar energies are susceptible of display 
prior to the intellect's accumulating its stores of 
experience. Man feels before he reasons. Those 
powers are, therefore, fitted, both by their strength, 
and by their freshness and uncorrupted purity, to 
contribute largely to those decisions that are so 
deeply to affect all his after being. 
5 
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The fact of will implies the existence of more 
than one primitive source of power. That alone 
could give birth to but one kind of impulse or emo- 
tion. The will results from the balancing of dif- 
ferent impulses^ and shows the preponderating 
strength of one over that of another or over others. 
It is, therefore, only consistent with a plurality of 
powers. 

The existence of intellect is also essential to that 
of will. Its destruction would leave nothing but 
blind impulse, and mere capacity of feeling. Many 
of those impulses and feelings are framed in refer- 
ence to the external world, and could never be 
applied to their objects without the aid of the per- 
ceptive powers. The perceptive and reflective 
faculties, in the legitimate exercise of their func- 
tions, make the shifting scenes around us a part of 
mind. They furnish to the propensities and senti- 
ments the material upon which they act. They 
are also necessary to trace the consequences of 
actions and events, to balance probabihties, and to 
decide on their preponderance. Their decisioni?, 
however, do not constitute will. They form only 
an element in its composition, but that element is 
an essential one. Without the enlightening influ- 
ence of intellect, impulse would be blind, sensation 
vague, and feeling undefined and undefinable. 
There can be no will where there is no intellect. 

As will consists in the decision of the entire 
mind, it includes all the conflicting phenomena 
observable among its difierent powers and capaci- 
ties. In these conflicts we are to seek for the 
nature, peculiarities, and essentials, which enter 
into its composition. As the principle of conflict 
is an important one, it may be proper to advert to 
the universality of its operation. 
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It presides over the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, over the planet in its revolutions, the comet 
in its wanderings, and over all those complicated 
phenomena which diversify immensity. The two 
conflicting forces, the centripetal and centrifugal, 
roll every orb around its centre, dispatch every 
comet on its devious errand among different sys- 
tems, cause the seasons to dance their continuous 
round, and control and direct all sideral motion. 

In matters of taste, we discern the operation of 
this principle. The essentials of beauty arise out 
of the conflict between variety and uniformity. 
The sublime exists where two opposites meet and 
melt into each other; where, for example, the 
peace of the shepherd is disturbed by the yell of 
the ^rarrior ; where the calm is immediately sue- 
ceded by the tempest ; where, in the unity of time, 
place, and circumstance, are presented the smile 
and the scowl of nature ; where the beauteous 
rainbow of peace over-arches the terrors of the 
tumbling cataract. Perhaps the most sublime idea 
that can be entertained by the human mind is the 
conception of the final knell of universal nature, the 
war of every element, and the conflict of every 
principle, awakening from its undisturbed quiet the 
slumber of the sepulchre. 

All the movements of the animal world have 
reference to this principle. Observe the carnivo- 
rous and herbivorous tribes ; their modes of life ; 
the selection of their habitations ; the guards and 
securities they throw around them ; their sports and 
pastimes; their numerous arts of ajttack and de- 
fence ; and this principle will be recognized as the 
foundation of animal action. 

Nor is human nature exempt from the operation 
of this principle. The world has been filled with 
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violence, rapine and bloodshed. Individual ren- 
counters, and those of vast masses of men, who 
have decided the fate of nations by the terrible 
ordeal of battle, have fully developed its action. 

But human nature is capable of displaying some- 
thing higher than mere physical conflict. The 
great fabric of society itself rests upon the same 
broad principle. The individual interests of meny 
especially those of the same profession or calling, 
conflict with each other. It is the competition in 
the business of the world, that reduces every thing 
to its natural level, and in that is embraced the 
principle of conflict. 

The Creator has, by no means, left society to be 
supported by the high promptings of a moral and 
benevolent nature alone. He has placed it in 
stronger hands. He has based it on the principle 
of conflict, and charged it on the action of the pro- 
pensities, as well as on those of the sentiments. 
All the propensities and sentiments which are self- 
ish and exclusive in their character, such as those 
of acquisitiveness, self-esteem, and approbativeness^ 
when carried out into all the varieties of their legit- 
imate actipn, uniformly result in the general good. 
The truth is, that ^< all nature's difference makes 
all nature's peace ;" and the harmony of the uni- 
verse itself, and of all the different parts that com- 
pose it, results from the continual clash of contra- 
ries. 

It were strange, indeed, if a principle so universal 
exerted no agency in the action of the human mind; 
that mind which is constituted in harmony with the 
great laws of creation, and which, in its elements 
and modes of exhibiting its powers, should display 
the operation of many of the same forces that are 
at work in the universe around it. It is here, more 
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particularly, where every thing is felt, perceived, 
and reasoned upon, and from which, as from a mir- 
ror, every thing is reflected, that we most distinctly 
recognize the principle of conflict. 

The propensities and k)wer sentiments of one indi- 
vidual are, in their nature, directly hostile to those of 
every other individual. They appertain especially 
to self, and are exclusive in their nature and action* 
The propensity to acquire, for example, would ap- 
propriate to itself all the property of the world, 
yielding nothing to others. The sentiment of ap- 
probativeness desires its possessor to be the object 
of all thought, the subject of all praise, the centre 
of all approbation. In a rival it would find an ene- 
my, and in that enemy would exist the object for 
secretiveness to entrap, for resistance to overcome, 
for destructiveness to destroy. A strong sentiment 
of self-esteem appropriates to itself all power and 
energy, and grants to the pretensions of every other, 
nothing but its scorn. That is the highest pos- 
sible award this sentiment is capable of rendering ; 
and when it deems an object beneath its contempt, 
it also deems it beneath its notice. It is the opera- 
tion of these exclusive and selfish powers in difier- 
ent individuals, that leads to all the conflicts that 
occur in society. 

There are powers and faculties in our nature, 
which, in the possession of different individuals, are 
never in conflict, either with the same or with other 
primitive powers. This is particularly the case 
with the higher, sentiments. That of conscientious- 
ness, for example, is the best satisfied when the 
great rule of right is equally obeyed by all. That 
of reverence is the most active and delighted, when 
the shrine at which it worships is surrounded by 
countless adorers. That of benevolence is the 
5* 
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most expansive and enisrgetic, when all the ener- 
gies of the world are directed to the relief of all its 
afflictions. Neither of these are satisfied while 
there is a single rule violated, or a single worship- 
per wanting, or a single distress unrelieved. There 
is in the action of these high powers, (as constituent 
parts of the nature of different individuals,) no ex- 
clusiveness of appropriation, no jealousy of the su- 
perior excellence of others. There always exists 
between them a high and holy friendship and sym- 
pathy, an entire harmony of feeling. It is in the 
combined action of the higher sentiments, in con- 
junction with that of the intellectual faculties, that 
we are to find the bond that binds the moral ele- 
ments of the world together. 

The intellectual faculties, in difFeretit individuals, 
never conflict. They act on their destined objects 
by virtue of their own peculiar constitution, and 
that action cannot be varied by individual volition* 
It must, therefore, be the same in all who possess 
them, in similar degrees of strength. Forms, places, 
events, colors, tones in music, resemblances, neces- 
sary dependences, are all perceived to be the same 
by faculties equally energetic and powerful. Dif- 
ferences in opinion arise from a difFerence in the 
degree of strength of the intellectual faculties, 
aided by the influence of the affective powers. 
The nature .of intellectual action is always the same. 

We act on the assumption, not only that there is 
no conflict between the intellectual faculties pos- 
sessed by different individuals, but that the results 
of their action are every where similiar. How oth- 
erwise can the wisdom of the world accumulate ? 
How can we rely upon facts that rest upon the 
strength of others' observations ? How can we be 
safe in adopting the whole experience of man, and 
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acting upon it as if it were our own ? We are so, 
because of the untaught and instinctive reliance 
we place upon the fact, that the intrinsic and pecu- 
liar constitution of every work of the Creator is as 
unchangeable as Himself ; that although His agents 
are active, and thus productive of diversity through 
the wide range of His works^ yet their activity re- 
sults frora their constitution, and is limited by it ; 
that although the fire may reduce the habitations 
of man to ashes, yet it can never assume the nature 
of water-, and overwhelm him by an inundation. 

We are safe also because we repose the same 
strong reliance on the fact, that the intellectual 
faculties, placed in relation with the Creator'a 
works, are always the same in their nature, func- 
tions, and action, although they may exist in differ- 
ent degrees of strength or weakness ; that the intel- 
lectual faculty, for example, which is in relation 
with the form of objects, never takes cognizance of 
their size or color, any more than form itself can, 
by some strange metamorphosis, become size or 
color. The reliance we place upoa the truth of 
these two facts is not the result of reason, and rea- 
son cannot remove it. It is implanted in our na- 
ture, because the facts it assumes are true, and its 
results are beneficial. The intellectual faculties 
may be wielded as instruments of conflict by the 
affective powers, but the confidence we repose in 
their action, while thus employed, arises from our 
conviction of the uniformity of the principles that 
preside over their movements. 

From both the conflicting and harmonious action 
of the primitive powers and faculties, as they exist 
and are developed in the conduct and character of 
the diflferent individuals composing a community, 
arises the jurisprudence, or legal regulations by 
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which that community is governed. National law 
is nothing but the expression of national will. 
It always bears the impress of the powers and fac^ 
ulties instrumental in its creation, and its provisions 
are, therefore, mild and merciful, or severe and 
cruel, according as the higher sentiments, or pro- 
pensities, predominate in those who create and 
carry them into effect. National, as well as indi- 
vidual will, is, therefore, the result of conflict ; the 
first, between our primitive powers and faculties, 
as they form constituent parts of different minds ; 
the second, between them as they exist and act in 
the same mind. 

- We have now finished an imperfect examination 
of those original powers and faculties, which, as 
they exist and act in diflerent individuals, bear 
towards each other an intrinsic and natural hostili-* 
ty ; and those also which, under the same circum-» 
stances, always act in union and harmony with 
each other. We have seen them result in national 
law as the expression of national wilL A task more 
difficult of attainment remains. We have still to 
retire within the recesses of our own minds ; to 
inquire into the tendencies of the powers and fac- 
ulties that compose them; to examine there the 
operation of the principle of <;onflict ; and to at- 
tempt the investigation, unfolding, and explanation 
of that complicated machinery, that sends, forth our 
volitions, developing their intrinsic character, in all 
the possible varieties of human action. 

The primitive or elementary powers and faculties 
we possess are seldom in direct conflict with each 
other in the same mind. There are, however, ex- 
ceptions. A large self-esteem vests its possessor 
with the supposed capacity of exercising the highest 
possible power ; while that of reverence concedes 
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to othfers the possession of higher powers than it 
claims for itself. The result, therefore, although 
not directly conflicting, is incidentally so, and the 
reliance on self, will be in proportion to the strength 
of the one, and the weakness of the other. So also 
the propensity to destroy prompts to indiscriminate 
destruction, while the sentiment of benevolence is 
gratified by relieving distress. Here then is a con- 
flict, so far as relates to the action of these two 
powers, in relation to the sensitive part of creation. 
The propensities or instincts cannot be said 
either to conflict or harmonize with each other in 
their action. They each give distinct, separate and 
independent impulses, or peculiar tendencies to act 
in a certain direction. The impulses to resist, to 
destroy, to acquire, together with the others already 
enumerated, impel in certain specific directions, 
and if acting alone and uninfluenced, would be as 
certain to carry the entire organization in the direc- 
tion indicated by the impulse, as i\)e running stream 
is to rush down a declivity. But the directions in 
which these impulses impel, the actions by which 
they are manifested, and the results with which 
those actions are attended, are all diflerent from 
each other. There is in their action, in the same 
mind, no direct harmony or discord. Were they 
to harmonize, they might unite ; and, as they are 
all liable to abuse, and, therefore, to the production 
of evil, the injurious consequences resulting from 
their united strength, would be, in the highest de- 
gree, alarming. Although,. therefore, one vice ia 
practice is often followed by another, yet there is 
no natural intrinsic relationship between thos6 
originating from the abuse of diflerent propensities 
or instincts. If the higher sentiments and intellect 
are so weak as to allow the impulse originating 
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from one propensity ta run into abused or vicious 
action, they can interpose no greater barriers to 
the abuse of another, possessing an equal degree of 
strength. It is for this reason that the existence of 
one vice renders that of another probable ; and .in it 
is found an explanation of the fact, that the indi- 
vidual addicted to one course of vicious action is 
generally easily accessible to another* 

From the direct conflict of the propensities might 
be anticipated as injurious results as from their 
union. Such is the peculiar nature and energy of 
the impulses they furnish, that their direct hostility 
would be of too severe a character for mind to en- 
dure. And hence their proper direction and legiti- 
mate action was not left to be ascertained by a 
warfare among themselves, but to result from the 
modifying influence of the higher sentiments and 
intellect. 

The mental conflict from which the volitions re- 
sult, arises from the impulses furnished by the pro- 
pensities, and the agency of the higher sentiments 
and intellect in regulating their action^ A proper 
understanding of those impulses and that agency 
will enable us to trace actions to their source, to 
contemplate them in their origin, and to view re- 
sults and consequences in the action of their causes. 

The actions of men result from their voUtions, 
and in their production is seen the influence of 
motives. 

Motives are the appeals made by things exter- 
nal, through the instrumentality of the intellectual 
faculties, to the propensities and sentiments. 
They are, 

1st. The appeals made by things external. 
These appeals consist in the influences exerted by 
every thing without us. By that quality inobjectSi 
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for example, that gives them value, or that enables 
them to be productive of pleasure ; by that arrange*- 
ment that results in beauty, grandeur or sublimity ; 
by the approval of others of our own conduct ; by 
that peculiar constitution which renders its subject 
the object of love, attachment, or friendship ; by 
those expressions that indicate the existence of dis- 
tress ; in fine, by all that is capable of affecting 
us jn the beautiful and orderly arrangement of the 
universe, or in the moral excellencies of its Creator 
and Grovernor. or in the acts of a lower creation, 
or in the conduct of those who are acting under 
the same high moral responsibilities as ourselves. 
From each and all of these, appeals of a forcible 
nature are furnished ; and they are furnished, 

2d. Through the instrumentality of the intellec- 
tual faculties. All the distinct qualities apprecia- 
ble by us, existing in external things, are taken 
cognizance of, each by a distinct intellectual faculty, 
which not only perceives, but also remembers^ con- 
ceives, and associates^ the different objects of its 
perceptions. These faculties are to the propensi- 
ties and sentiments what the external senses are to 
them — the medium of communication. Through 
their agency all the appealid from the external world 
are made, 

3. To the propensities and sentiments. These 
neither perceive, imagine, associate, reflect, reason, 
nor judge. They perform no intellectual operation 
whatever. But they do that which is equally im- 
portant in the mental economy. They impel and 
feel. Their functions of impelling and feeling are 
as specific, and have as direct a reference to the 
constitution of things external, as those of the in- 
tellectual faculties. It is in the exercise of these 
functions that those appeals are heard. A single 
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example will illustrate tkis. The existence of the 
goods of this world is perceivjed by the intellectual 
faculties. Upon that knowledge the propensity to 
acquire acts, and furnishes the impulse to take pos* 
session. In the wish, or desire of the propensity to 
possess is found the motive. It, therefore, in the 
instance supposed, essentially consists in the appeal 
made by the goods of the world, through the in- 
strumentality of the intellectual faculties, to the 
propensity to acquire. 

All motive^ are dependent for their force upon 
some supposed ^ood to be obtained, or evil to be 
avoided, by the individual they influence. As re- 
gards him, therefore, they are all good, in them- 
selves considered. The qualifications of good and 
bad, used in reference to motives, are terms misap- 
plied. Their use has grown out of a misapprehen- 
sion of motives. 

The sole essential and common property of all 
motives is to influence. That influencing power is 
derived, not certainly from any supposed evil they 
possess, but from the good apparent to the individual 
influenced. All qualifying words should be used 
in reference to the nature of the things they quali- 
fy, or they are words without meaning. We never 
speak of a good and evil gravitation, because the 
operation of that principle is ever the same. It is 
as much an essential part in the character of all 
motives to influence, as it is in that of gravitation 
to make two material bodies tend toyi^ards each 
other. Those qualifying words, therefore, are as 
much misapplied in the one case as they would be 
in the other. 

One difficulty lies in attaching the motive rather 
to the quality of the action than to its influencing 
power upon the actor. One, for example, acquires 
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a certain sum of money by a month's labor. An« 
other acquires the same sum by stealing it from his 
neighbor. The motive, in both cases, may be pre- 
cisely the same, viz., the possession of the money ; 
because out of the desire to possess grows the pow* 
er that influences, and in that alone is found the 
strength of the motive. It is true, the desire must 
be much stronger in the one case than in the other; 
because in the one, the motives furnished from the 
sentiments, (from cautiousness and conscientious- 
ness, for instance,) are first to be overcome ; in the 
other there is no such obstacle. But the terms 
good and bad are applicable not to degree, but to 
intrinsic quality. 

Nor would the principle be varied should we 
remove the motive from the propensity to acquire 
to those that prompt to resist and destroy ; and 
instead of finding it in the desire to possess the 
money, find it, in that of impoverishing and injuring 
our neighbor, by depriving him of the possession of 
it. Obedience is still yielded to the motive, be* 
cause of its influencing power, and that power is 
derived from its supposed good. While the same 
act, as in the case last supposed, may result from 
the operation of diflerent motives, the same motive 
may, in return, be productive of diflerent acts. 
Take, for example, the desire of distinction, origin* 
ating in the sentiment of approbativeness* The 
motive there actuating may prompt to the perform- 
ance of praiseworthy actions, or to the slander of 
individual character. In the one case, its object is 
accomplished by elevating itself ; in the other, by 
depressing its competitors. 

Each original source of power, whether propen- 
sity or sentiment, furnishes a foundation for the 
action of motives. Although, therefore, tbey are 
6 
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all good in themselves, in reference to the individ* 
ual influenced, yet they differ from each other in 
relative dignity, in the same way, and to the same 
extent, that the propensities and sentiments differ 
from each other ; some appertaining to the animal, 
and others to the moral and religious natures of 
man. 

Nor does it follow that, because the motives 
are all good, the actions they tend to produce 
are equally so. The possession of wealth may 
be a good motive, [and yet the commission of 
the crime of larceny to obtain it a very bad action. 
The qualifying terms affixed to motives must have 
reference to their influencing power upon the agent 
actuated ; those affixed to acts, to their particular 
quality and their general tendency, if universally 
permitted, to the production of good or evil. 

Actions result either from the operation of one 
motive singly, or, which is more generally the case, 
from a number modifying each other. They are 
each so many expressions of the will, and ill their 
determination rests the secret of volition. 

We are now ready to investigate those opera- 
tions, and to inquire into the nature of that conflict, 
which results in will and action ; to examine, and 
as far as possible, determine, the agency of all the 
different mental elements, whether of impulse, or 
feeling, of knowing or reasoning, that contribute to 
that general result, — a result embodying our com- 
jdete personality, and on which is dependent our 
entire accountability. 

The strong primary impulses to action, those 
which, in their extremes, are productive of positive 
vice, originate from our propensities and lower sen- 
timents. They were charged by their Creator with 
the important mission of resisting, overcoming, and 
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destroying, ail the obstacles to improvement pre^* 
sented by the physical world, and of rendering it 
the happy abode of rational int^gence. In the 
impulses furnished by the propensities are found 
most of the immediate instruments of action, while 
in the feelings and emotions of the lower sentiments 
are often found powerful prompters to the act in- 
spired by the impulse. While, for example, re- 
sistance and destruction arise directly from the 
propensities to resist and destroy, those propensi- 
ties, if predominating in the individual character, 
may be stimulated beyond their natural activity, by 
the desire of distinction, originating in the senti- 
ment of approbativeness ; that desire being the 
most strongly manifested in that direction towards 
which are the most powerful tendencies of the 
individual. 

The strongest sources of power, so competent 
for the production of good, are, when not properly 
regulated, equally productive of evil. The uncon- 
trolled impulses that prompt to acquire, to over- 
come, and to destroy, would be incompatible with 
the existence of social order, or with union and 
concert of action. Accordingly, the higher senti- 
ments, enlightened by the intellect, were bestowed, 
to furnish the proper guide to the lower sentiments 
and propensities. One or two instances will illus- 
trate the manner in which volitions occur. 

Suppose an individual strongly possessed of the 
propensity to acquire. If no conflicting, counter- 
acting, or modifying power exists in sufficient 
strength to influence or modify the action of the 
propensity, the individual yields a ready obedience, 
and appropriates to himself every thing of value. 
The impulse furnished by that propensity is here 
possessed of greater strength and efficiency in the 
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prodaction of volition and action, more than all the 
combined forces derived from the sentiments, en- 
lightened by intellect. In that single impulse, there- 
fore, exists, in the case supposed, all the power and 
energy of wilt. The whole mind deciding on the 
whole matter prompts to the acquisition. 

In all minds, as commonly constituted, there are 
counteracting influences. The sentiment of consci- 
entiousness, for example, requires a strict adherence 
to right, and throws its protecting influence over the 
property of others. The impulse to acquire may 
remain undiminished, and its promptings may still 
be followed, consistently with the claims of consci- 
entiousness. Its acquisitions are then the gains of 
honest industry, not the fruits of crime. Were this 
sentiment sufficiently strong, all legislation in re- 
gard to property would be superseded as useless. 
In the dictates of the moral sanction, which result 
from its exercise, would be found a barrier ade- 
quate to the protection of all those rights. Its in- 
sufficiency for that purpose is demonstrated from 
the fact, that all civilized nations have been driven 
to the adoption of codes of criminal jurisprudence 
for the protection of the citizen. If the motive 
originating in this sentiment prove insufficient to 
influence or direct the action of the impulse, the 
next appeal may be made to cautiousness, and the 
^motion of fear may be excited in aid of the cause 
of justice. 

The existence of the penal law, together with its 
penalty^ the object of fear, is taken cognizance of 
by the perceptive and knowing faculties. The 
probable chances of escape and detection are esti- 
mated by the reflective powers, and are the act of 
the judgment. Its conclusions hvefeU by cautious- 
ness^ and on the strength of that feeling depends 
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the influence it exerts in coanteracttng or modify* 
ing the action of the impulse. If the judgment 
pronounces the chances of escape or detection 
equal, it remains for hope and cautiousness to de- 
cide, by a preponderance in strength in one over 
the other. The intellect alone never controls, di- 
rects, or influences. It merely enlightens. It cal- 
culates, weighs, judges, informs ; while the senti- 
ments feid all the results it communicates. If, in 
the case supposed, the fear of detection is counter- 
acted by the hope of escape, other restraining forces 
may be brought to operate. 

The sentiment of approbativeness inquires what 
are the opinions of men in regard to the act pro- 
posed. These opinions are made known through 
the medium of the intellectual faculties. The prob- 
able chances of escape or detection are derived 
through the same medium. If those of detection 
and exposure are judged to predominate, this senti- 
ment will furnish a force in opposition to the im- 
projDer action of the impulse. 

The sentiment of self-esteem may look upon the 
proposed act as undignified — as requiring for its 
accomplishment a condescension, and compromise 
of higher with lower powers, altogether unworthy 
the elevation of its possessor. 

The sentiment of reverence, regardless of self, 
requires only the will of a superior Being in rela- 
tion to the act proposed. That will is disclosed 
through an intellectual medium, either as a distinct 
revelation, or as an inference from all the revela- 
tions made. When once attained, it is the rule of 
its action, and furnishes a motive, more or less 
strong, to influence the decision of the whole mind* 

Each of these counteracting or conflicting forces 
may, if sufficiently strong, influence the decision of 
6* 
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the whole mind, and thus cofisthute will. Or if 
insufficient singly to overcome, or properly direct, 
the action of the impulse, their combined energies 
may insure success. Their influence is all in one 
direction, conflicting, restraining, modifying ; that 
of the impulse in the other direction. The volition 
and act, or declining to act, proclaim the relative 
strength of the one over the other. 

The mental machinery, thus employed in the 
production of volitions and actions, is liable to many 
defects in its operation. The feelings may, some 
or all of them, be weak, and the motives derived 
from them defective, in power and influence. 
Weakness in the sentiments is productive of two 
results — the one, that the intellectual faculties de- 
rive from them less stimulus and motives to act; 
the other, that the results of their action are less 
strongly felt. 

A defect may exist in the intellectual faculties as 
well as in the sentiments. The existence and ac- 
tion of external things, in reference to which the 
sentiments are endowed with the power of feelings 
may be imperfectly perceived. The reflective pow- 
ers may be defective in their comparisons, in their 
deductions of cause and eflect, in their balancing 
of probabilities, and in the numerous judgments 
they are called upon to render, in reference to ex- 
ternal things. Although, therefore, the sentiments 
may be gifted with the power of feeling deep emo- 
tions, and of giving all possible force to motive, yet 
a weak intellect may communicate such imperfect 
results, as actually to mislead, instead of guiding 
them, in their action. The more complex any ma- 
chinery, whether material, physical, or mental, the 
more multiplied are the chances of going wrongs 
and the more perfect the general power of going 
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right. A delicate and complicated machinery may 
be easily injured, but not easily destroyed. It 
contains within itself resources and substitutes 
sufficient to counteract all partial or temporary 
derangement and injury. 

If the impulse, in the case supposed, is possessed 
of about the same degree of force with the conflict- 
ing, restraining, and modify ing influences furnished 
by the sentiments, the intellect will be stimulated 
to devise some mode in which the one may be fol- 
lowed consistently with the claims of the other. 
This is found in the labors of honest industry. 
These means of gratifying the propensity to acquire, 
by following the impulse it furnishes, are sanctioned 
by the sentiment of conscientiousness, because no 
rights are invaded ; they awake no fears in cau- 
tiousness, because no dangers are incurred ; hence 
the sentiment of approbativeness, because they meet 
with universal approval among men ; they insure the 
concurrence of self-esteem, because nothing is found 
in them inconsistent with the most entire self- 
respect ; and they are in harmony with reverence, 
because in their employment there is no departure 
from the will of a superior Being. 

After all the operations of feeling and intellect, 
in reference to the impulse, are completed, the 
whole mind yields immediate obedience to it, and 
in despite of the restraining and modifying motives 
furnished by the sentiments, commits the crime by 
appropriating the desired objects ; or in obedience 
to those motives, decides against its commission ; 
or, in reconcilement of both, determines upon earn- 
ing the means necessary for their purchase, and, in 
that manner, acquiring their possession. Either 
decision constitutes will, and obviously the wUl 
which coincides with our definition. 
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The primitive powers might not inaptly be com- 
pared to so many rills of differently colored fluid, 
which, running together, into a common reservoir, 
present, in their mingled result, a representation of 
the general power of mind. The direction and 
action of the latter, as fully exhibits the charac- 
teristics of the different faculties that compose it, 
as the color and other qualities of the former, would 
the peculiarities of the different rills, that, together, 
form the modified compound* 

The inapulses furnished by every propensity may 
be productive of mental operations similar, in kind, 
to those already described. Every impulse, so fur- 
nished, is obeyed, overruled, or directed, according 
to the decision of the whole mind. The motives 
originating in the sentiments, through the aid of the 
intellectual faculties, maintain the conflict with the 
different propensities, until the one, or the other, or 
both, terminates in volition. In the sentiments and 
intellectual faculties we find the protectors of all 
our social institutions, of all our valued privileges, 
and inestimable rights. We have already, by way 
of illustration, adverted to the protecting guards 
they throw around our property. But security of 
property is less valuable than that of person. Its 
safety is less carefully guarded. 

The impulses furnished by the propensities to 
resist and destroy, must be possessed of great power 
and energy, before the whole mind will consent to 
follow the direction they indicate. The appeals 
made to the sentiment of conscientiousness, of cau- 
tiousness, of approbativeness, of self-esteem, and of 
reverence, may call forth from each and all as au- 
thoritative a mandate, and as powerful a directing 
influence, as in the case we have supposed. In 
addition to these, however, other defences are su« 
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peradded. So careful has the Creator been of life, 
and of the preservation of personal rights, that he 
has thrown around our friends, those with whom 
our intercourse is the most familiar, and with whom, 
therefore, occasions of variance would be the most 
frequent, the impenetrable folds of a strong attach- 
ment. Over the general mass of mankind he has 
cast the protecting mantle of a benign and all-diifu»- 
ive benevolence. The higher, therefore, the na- 
ture of the right arises, the stronger are the guar- 
antees that protect it from violation. 

The questions of liberty and necessity, as applied 
to the will, have been agitated from the earliest 
period of philosophical investigation to the present 
time. So far as regards the functional action of 
the primitive powers, all must admit a necessity. 
All our faculties must act in accordance with the 
functions assigned them. We can no more pre- 
vent our sentiment of conscientiousness from being 
pained at a violation of right, or that of ideality 
from being delighted with the beauty, grandeur and 
sublimity of objects, than we can arrest the course 
of a star by a thought, or reverse the law of gravi- 
tation by a volition. We have no more created 
the functions of our faculties than we have the 
organs of our bodies; and both functional and 
organic action are equally beyond our control. We 
can as soon teach our finger to feel pleasure from 
being burnt, as our sentiment of approbativeness to 
take delight in being ridiculed. 

Nor is the action of mind exempt from the law 
of causation. The moral machinery of impulse, 
emotion, and motive, is as efficient in the world of 
mind, as that of light, heat, electricity, and other 
agents is, in that of matter. The truth of this is 
proclaimed by every day's experience. Our actSi 
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in reference to others, are all based upon the as- 
sumption, that in the mental and moral, as well as 
in the material world, similar causes are productive 
of similar effects. We appeal to the avarice of the 
propensity to acquire, and to the greedy desire of 
praise of the sentiment of approbativeness, with the 
same unshaken confidence in our success, as when 
we apply to light to illuminate, or heat to consume. 
The prisoner, destitute of money, and other means 
of influencing the propensities of another, will as 
soon hope to effect his escape through the massy 
walls of his prison, as the tender mercies of his 
jailor. He knows the one is not less impervious to 
his physical effort, than is the other unyielding to 
his moral appliances. 

There can be, therefore, no liberty of willing or 
acting free of the law of causation. If there were, 
no reliance could be placed upon the volitions of 
others, or even of ourselves. We should never know 
wherein to look for that I, that is now the agent 
of all feeling, thought, volition and action. There 
would exist no law or principle, that could serve as 
the basis of any estimate. No uniformity in hu- 
man actions could be anticipated, and no satisfac- 
tory conclusions drawn in reference to the future. 
We could no more calculate on consistency of con- 
duct, where such freedom prevails, than we could 
on the production of an orderly discourse by a 
chance distribution of the letters of the alphabet. 

The doctrine of necessity, or rather that of cef- 
tainty, must be carried one step further. The last 
term is preferable, because we are apt to attach to 
necessity ideas derived solely from material phe- 
nomena, where moral means have no efficacy or 
influence. A volition certainly takes place where 
no cause is wanting to its occurrence. The ab« 
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seaoe of such a cause renders all its conditions and 
essentials perfect, and places its existence beyond 
the reach of contingency. 

Volitions^, it is obvious^ in the first place j are 
caused. Otherwise they nii^ht occur at one time 
as well as anotherj at all linjc^ as well as at any 
time, and at no time as well as either. If tliey 
could arise in the absence of any cause ^ they would 
be an absolute cause in themselveSj which belongs 
only to God. 

They are not caused by themselves. That 
would be equivalent to an uncaused existence- 
They originate from the influencing power of mo- 
tives, impelling, restraining, directing and modify- 
ing, and when they all unitCj and lack nothing to 
render their influence perfect, the volition is certain. 

This certainty is nothing more than a philosophy 
ical necessity, that apperlains equally to every thing 
created. It grows out of the nature of the thing ; 
is equally as applicable to malhematicQl truths as 
to human volitions i belongs as well to the proper- 
ties of a triangle as to the qualities of an action ; 
and is an extended consequence of that law of de- 
pendence, in subjection to which the entire creation 
fulfils the designs of its great F'irst Cause. 

This certainty, or philosophical necessity, is 
perfectly consistent with liberty, when properly un- 
derstood. An agent possesses entire liberty of will- 
ing and acting when there is an absence of all ex- 
trinsic restraint ; and no other influences are exert- 
ed than those arising from its own nature, and the 
original constitution of its own powers. With this 
liberty, that certaintyj or pljilosophical necessity^ is 
perfectly consistent » It is alike consistent with our 
reason and feelings* It admits the etficacy of mor- 
al meansj either as adopted by the agent^ or as 
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imposed by the Creator. The law, for example^ 
that punishes the murderer with death, is a cause 
that others refrain from the commission of the same 
oifence. It is one of the forces that enters the 
great field of moral conflict, and tends to prevent 
the want of a cause why the crime of murder should 
not be permitted. It is the same with all the mor- 
al means resorted to by the agent, with the view 
of influencing the volitions and actions of himself 
and others. 

The same great principle seems to have regulat- 
ed the action of the Creator, in reference to man. 
The penalties he has annexed to the performance 
of certain actions ; the maladies that grow out of 
man's abuse of his organization ; the evils that are 
every where incident to vicious conduct ; the re- 
wards that crown the eflbrts of virtue, constitute 
a part of that extended moral machinery, the oper- 
ations of which, leave the agent free to act within 
the limits that bound the capacities of his nature, 
and yet ensure his obedience to those higher laws, 
a freedom from which, God only can enjoy. That 
obedience is the homage rendered by the creature 
to his Creator. It is a necessary homage, because 
without it the creature could not but be Deity. He 
must obey the laws of causation, or be absolute 
cause in himself. 

This, therefore, is in perfect harmony with that 
system of moral discipline of which man is the sub- 
ject. All those penalties, maladies, and evils, are 
so many results of doing wrong, and, therefore, 
causes of doing right They will be found to con- 
stitute the sanctions that compose the third great 
element of life, that of accountability. They hum- 
ble our self-esteem, teach us the lesson of depend- 
ence, and elevate our conceptions and devotional 
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feelings to the great First Cause of all. In the very 
homage our nature is compelled to render, we thus 
find the means of its highest elevation. 

It now remains to examine some of the conse- 
quences deducible from this view of the will. If it 
be the decision of the whole mind upon the whole 
matter, there will be some persons who can hardly 
be said to possess a will on any occasion. They 
pass through life without making up their minds 
upon any one important matter. Our experience 
acquaints us with many persons of that description. 
In them the sentiment of cautiousness is generally 
strong, and exercises so powerful a sway in the 
mental economy, as to prevent the arrival at any 
conclusion on any subject. Such men never act 
efficiently, and their action is mostly in collateral 
directions. They spend their time in deliberating 
and experimenting. 

On the other hand, there will be individuals 
whose life consists in action. It may not be the 
best or most judiciously directed. It may be char- 
acterized by rashness and disregard to consequen- 
ces. The sentiment of cautiousness is here weak, 
and evil results therefore, not strongly apprehended. 
Such, compose the active spirits of our world. 
They prevent a stagnation in the affairs of men, 
and throw over the surface of society all the com- 
motions and ceaseless activities of life. They find 
it less difficult to will than successfully to execute ; 
and easier to commit an error by a hasty act, than 
to correct one by judicious management. There 
will be men who will be always commencing oper- 
ations, but will never i^onclude them. Their suc- 
cessive volitions are swayed by the novelty of new 
adventures. An unsuccessful termination never 
damps the ardor of a new beginning: and as long 
7 
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as the world continues to furnish any thing new, 
90 long it continues to be the world for them to 
live in. 

There will be those possessing great force and 
power of will. The decision of mind may not be 
rashly formed ; but when once formed, it will pass 
into act with all the energy of a power confident 
in its own strength and unaccustomed to defeat. 
Circumstances contribute to the formation of such 
a will ; but unless those subsequently occurring are 
of such a nature as that they could not have been 
foreseen, they can rarely change, modify or reverse 
it. Decision of character depends upon the prompt- 
ness with which the functional action of the differ- 
ent primitive powers result in will, and the energy 
with which the volitions are carried out into act. 

It results, as a consequence of this doctrine, that 
the acts of men are the evidences of their volitions ; 
and, except the consequences that may result from 
them, are nothing more. Volitions, being so many 
acts of the entire mind, so many points of union 
in which all the powers and faculties unite, are con- 
stantly, as far as they are evidenced by actions, 
furnishing to observers materials upon which judg- 
ments may be predicated in relation to individual 
character. We can, in general, infer modes of be- 
lief and principles of action from the general course 
and current of conduct. 

On the same principle is also predicated the uni- 
formity of individual conduct. The great princi- 
ples that, under the same circumstances, preside 
over the mainsprings of action, are ever the same in 
the same individual. The force of circumstances 
may vary their immediate application. It may even 
strengthen some and weaken others. But after a 
sufficient time has elapsed for their formation, it is 
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generally safe tq infer that they will regulate all 
the subsequent movements of a life. Where do 
we ever see i>arsimony generous, or economy prodi- 
gal? Where have we ever beheld the strictly just 
become dishonest, or the mildly benevolent^ cruel ? 
The vain man never lays a^ide his vanity^ nor the 
proud man his pride, nor the destructive man his 
revenge^ until the vital spark has ceased to vivify 
even the very embers of existence, and the music 
of every organ is liushed in the silence of the grave. 
In reference to individual character, as well as to 
every thing else, in a philosophical sense, the say- 
ing of the wise man is true, that ^^ the thing thai 
hath beetij is that which shall be ; and that which 
u do7i€i is that which shall be done ; and there is 
7io new thing under the sun.-^ 

It resuUs from this doctrine that our volitions 
will become more perfect, more in harmony with 
the higher nature of man, more in unison with the 
adaptation of that nature to the constitution of 
things around us, in proportion as the whole mind, 
in each of its departments, acquires a perfection in 
its action ; a subordination of inferior to superior 
natures ; a direction given to all its active energies j 
by which the lower impulses may be foilowedj with- 
out, in the least, conflicting with the claims of the 
higher sentiments. The growing perfection of the 
human will is evident from the history of our race. 
That mighty record of human volitions carried out 
into action, will sustain the position, that at early 
periods, when the physical obstacles of a new world 
were to be overcome, and a severe and ceaseless 
warfare with the hostile elements was to be waged, 
the will was little more than the mere organ of the 
propensities and sonje of the lower sentiments, en- 
lightened by a moderate share of intellect The 
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dictates of benevolence were almost unknown. 
The spirit of modern actions and institutions, pro- 
claims the influence exerted by the higher senti- 
ments in the formation of volitions. Man is fast 
approaching that proud period in his history, when 
his volitions, and consequent actions, will be so 
many points in which his own nature will harmo- 
nize with the constitution both of itself, in all its 
departments, and also with that of every thing 
around it ; when all the relations will be properly 
preserved, every desire gratified, and every impulse 
to action obeyed, under the guidance and direction 
of the high moral and religious sentiments and in- 
tellect. 

It results as the most important consequence of 
this doctrine, that the moral and religious accounta- 
bility of man embraces the action of his entire 
mind, intellectual and aSective, and nothing else. 
This accountability is involved in the exercise of 
will. We feel this within us, and recognize it as 
the language of every thing without us ; of all our 
customs; of all our laws; of all the institutions 
that bind together the franie-work of society; 
and of that indissoluble bond that connects human- 
ity with its Author. It is essential to give validity 
to a contract, which is nothing more than the 
point of union between two or more distinct and 
independent wills. The imposition of all improp- 
er restraints, whether physical or moral, avoids its 
obligation. 

It is also necessary to tender a person accounta- 
ble to the law of the land. The most flagrant vio- 
lations of social order, the commission of the most 
outrageous crimes, call down upon the head of 
the lunatic and insane, no infliction of violated 
law. However great the extent of injury that has 
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been done, if the agent be a lunatic, or idiot, the 
distresses produced may be mourned as misfor- 
tunes, but they cannot be punished as crimes. The 

great and necessary clement of all crime is wanting, 
accountabiiity — freedom of will. The agent is 
not free J because he is acting under influences ex- 
trinsic 3 not derived from his own constitution and 
powers* 

This element of freedom may not prevail in the 
volition that immediately originates the action, and 
yet the man may be accountable for its perform- 
ance. A state of intoxication excuses not tbe com- 
mission of crime, and yet that state is often nothing 
more nor less than madness. It is, however, a mad- 
ness self-induced. In its production, the will has 
an important 5 a necessary agency ; and although 
the criminal act may be immediately owing to the 
most raving madnesSj yet that madness itself owes 
its existence to volition ; and the individual is ac- 
countable for the occurrence of that, which, in the 
free exercise of his will, he might have avoided. 

On the same freedom of will is also based all 
human accountabihty to the Supreme Being. A 
mere machine^ the operations of which are entirely 
and absolutely controlled by the application of forc- 
es, extrinsic to itself, cannot be accountable for its 
movements. That which can never go wrong, 
ought never to have the credit of going right ; and 
ought, therefore, never to be rewarded. Neither 
should that be punished which could not have been 
otherwise. Punishment can only be consistent 
with the power of avoiding; and rcw^ard with that 
of transgressing; a power too lofty, too awful, and 
too much fraught with moral grandeur, to be be- 
stowed upon the brutes. They cannot sin. And 

why ? They^ in common with us, possess intellec- 
7# 
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tual powers and faculties^ resembling ours in their 
functions and modes of activity. 

They perceive, remember, associate, and, to some 
extent, reason. They possess propensities or in- 
stincts, and the lower sentiments. But they lack 
the guiding, directing power of the higher ; and are, 
therefore, utterly incompetent to be morally or re- 
ligiously accountable. To impose upon them such 
accountability, would be to hold them responsible 
for the observance of a rule, the existence of which 
they cannot know, and for the worship of a God, 
of whose being they can form no conception. 

There is, therefore, a tremendous greatness in 
the power of erring. It is a power incidental only 
to a high moral and religious nature. Man, in his 
lowest depths of sin and infamy, is an object of 
pity — ^it may be of reproach — ^but never of con- 
tempt. Whether humanity elevated proclaims the 
height to which it can rise, or debased, the depth 
to which it can fall, it is still entitled to the respect 
of all endowed with a moral and religious na- 
ture; it is still spreading before the eye of in- 
telligence, a nature brightly beautiful, or fearfully 
debased; and, whether.it be the one or the other, 
depending upon itself, upon the free energies of its 
own will. 

The free agency of man is demonstrated by the 
existence of evil. Where would be the necessity 
of evil in a scheme of creation cast by infinite wis- 
dom, power and goodness, where all were mere 
machines, and incapable of acting otherwise than 
they do act ? It could no more have place in such 
a scheme, than it could in the being of the Creator. 
Its existence in a plan so devised and executed, is 
only explainable in one way — ^that it is necessarily 
incidental to the free agency of man. All the evils, 
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however, resulting from the free agency of man, 
are, as we shall subsequently see, the correctives of 
themselves, by re-acting upon that same free agen- 
cy, in the power they possess, under the form of 
the different sanctions, of influencing the will. 
There is a beauty in the machinery of the moral 
world which, when properly understood, casts into 
shade all the harmonious movements of the materi- 
al universe, with its formidable array of suns and 
systems. 

As the elements that compose the will are all 
the powers and faculties of mind, both affective and 
intellectual, accountability must be co-extensive 
with their entire operation. It is certainly a great 
desideratum to establish the true limits of accounta- 
bility to the Supreme Being ; to fix its extent and 
boundaries; to understand precisely what it em- 
braces, and where it ends. It is as injurious to ex- 
tend it beyond its true limits, as to exclude from 
its operation phenomena really subject to it. 

Moral accountability has been made by some to 
embrace the judgments we form ; the opinions we 
entertain ; all our different modes of belief. This 
is an error. Judgment, opinion, and belief are all 
intellectual operations. In their formation the af- 
fective faculties have no necessary agency. They 
are not, therefore, acts of the whole mind, and 
hence differ from volitions. In the formation of 
their judgments, opinions and modes of belief, the 
intellectual faculties act in obedience to their re- 
spective functions. We believe, not according as 
we will, but according to the evidence furnished. 
On that evidence those faculties are framed to act, 
and to believe or . disbelieve, according to its 
strength or weakness. We can no more resist a 
conclusion, when the evidence is sufficient, than we 
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can, with our eyes open, at mid-day, resist the see* 
ing of objects. , 

No reference is here had to opinions avowed. 
They may differ essentially from those actually en- 
tertained. Neither is any reference had to those 
where the intellectual faculties, under the guidance 
and direction of the will, seek only the evidence 
going to substantiate one side or view of a ques- 
tion. That implies a strong original desire to be- 
lieve in one side, but at the same time an accompa- 
nying suspicion, which, perhaps, would fall little 
short of belief, that the other is the true one. 

Nor does moral accountability embrace those 
wandering thoughts, impulses to act, or occasional 
feelings, wishes or desires, which all men, to a 
greater- or less extent, are compelled, by the very 
constitution of their faculties, to entertain. The 
propensities or instincts were made to furnish im- 
pulses, and the sentiments to feel, and the intellec- 
tual faculties to think. They are no more account- 
able for acting in accordance with the original de- 
sign in their creation, than any organ of our body 
is accountable for acting in accordance with its 
prescribed function. 

But while accountability to God is denied to 
embrace the operations of intellect merely, or the 
functional operation of any one faculty acting alone, 
it cannot be so limited as to embrace the actions of 
individuals only. To human laws man must be 
accountable for his acts, because they furnish the 
only sufficient evidence of the volitions that pro- 
duce them, and because, unless the volition passes 
into action, it can be productive of no harm except 
to the individual. The community still remain un- 
injured. Human laws regard rather the conse- 
quences of such acts as were free to have been 
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done or omitted, than the actions themselves. The 
principle is self-protection, prevention of acts at- 
tended with similar pernicious consequences, and 
amendment of the criminal. Beyond these^ human 
power and agency cannot go. 

Accountability to the Creator proceeds upon a 
principle entirely different. The act is not there 
required as the evidence of the volition. Neither 
are its consequences considered, any further than 
the influence they should exert upon the individual. 
It is, for the complete volition, whether it result in 
act or not, that man is morally accountable to his 
God. For the evidence of this truth we need not 
look beyond ourselves. The spy, which the Crea- 
tor has lodged in the moral sense of every individ- 
ual, in the shape of a warning conscience, address- 
es us on this subject in a language not to be disre- 
garded. 

Man is then accountable, not for the modes of 
of his intellectual action, his judgments, opinions 
and belief ; not for the mere functional action of 
any one of his faculties, whether it result in thought, 
impulse or feeling ; but he is morally accountable 
for his volitions — ^to his fellow man, so far as they 
are evidenced by actions — and to his Creator, so 
far as they are perfect volitions, Whether they are 
evidenced by actions, or not. 

Will, as here considered, harmonizes the action 
of mind with human rights, duties, obligations, and 
responsibilities. It is the common ground where 
the intellectual, impulsive, affective, moral, and re- 
ligious natures of man all meet, modify, and correct 
each other. It constitutes, and so it will continue 
to do, through all the different stages of its exis- 
tence, that same inscrutable I, that thinks, and feels, 
and acts, with entire freedom, subject to the laws 
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imposed by the Creator, and arising necessarily out 
of the properties and qualities of the agent. 

We have now completed a brief enumeration of 
the primitive powers of mind, which, we find mani- 
fested in all the diversified activities of life. We 
have endeavored to view all these powers in action ; 
to trace the motives of this complicated machinery ; 
to seize the volitions in their birth ; ascertaiu the 
elements that compose them, and the manner of 
their formation. We have investigated that least 
understood, but most material part of our economy 
— the human will. We have obviously not yet ex- 
hausted the phenomena of life. We have ascer- 
tained the powers that act — the primitive faculties 
of the mind. We have investigated the immedi- 
ate instrument of action — the wUL It still remains 
to enquire into the reasons or motives that influence 
its determinations ; to ascertain the sanctions un- 
der which its decisions are formed ; and in these 
we find the third great element of life, which we 
term Accountability. 



ACCOUNTABILITY. 



In embracing all we intend by this term, we 
shall be compelled to extend it beyond the phe- 
nomena it is ordinarily understood to cover. We 
do not limit it to accountability to human laws, 
and the will of the Supreme Being. We express 
by it the dependence of our different natures upon 
those general laws or principles that have been 
framed to influence them. Thus the dependence 
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of our religious nature upon the will of Deity, is 
one form of it. That of our moral nature upon 
the inflexible rule of right, another. That of our . 
material organization upon those organic laws, to 
which we find it subject, still another. The true 
extent and limits of accountability cannot be ascer- 
tained without examining all the departments of 
our entire being, and investigating the influence 
exerted by all the great laws and governing princi- 
ples that preside over each. 

We perceive in the constitution of things two 
kinds of influence exerted — the one upon unorgan- 
ized, the other upon organized, matter — the one 
upon the mere material out of which all organiza- 
tion is formed ; the other upon the sensitive nature 
which is superadded, and which essentially modifies 
that material. The heavy body descending towards 
some common centre is an instance of the first. 
The human body withering and wasting beneath 
the influence of some violated organic law, is one 
of the second. To the one belong the principles 
of natural science, the laws of chemical action, and 
all the movements of the universe, so far as naere 
matter is concerned. Out of it grow the harmony 
of the heavens, and those beauteous arrangements 
that render this earth the happy abode of intelli- 
gent agents. Out of the second grow the phenom- 
ena of life and of death ; all those changes in the 
organized system, and those impulses, feelings, emo- 
tions, and thoughts in the mental system, that consti- 
tute so many responses of a sensitive nature to the 
laws that preside over its developement and action. 

With the first we have nothing to do, except 
with results. We inquire not into the manner of 
their production. It is true that the relations exist- 
ing between our sensitive, affective, moral and re- 
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ligious natures, and the constitution of external 
things, the arrangement of our earth and the uni- 
verse, the high and -holy attributes of their Author, 
come within the scope of our inquiries, because 
they are all embraced in the philosophy of life. 
We receive, however, that constitution, and those 
arrangements as we find them, without investigating 
the nature of the one, or the agencies that have 
been productive of the other. 

Each of the different departments or natures 
that, together, compose our being, is made account- 
able to general laws or principles by the Creator of 
both. This is an accountability imposed, and is 
made to consist in the influence exerted by the law 
or principle, over the particular department or na- 
ture, with which it is in relation. 

The great truth we seek to establish, and which, 
more than all others, has a practical bearing upon 
the movements of men, is, that the Creator governs 
the world of mind in the same way that he does the 
world of matter, viz., by subjecting it to the opera- 
tion of general laws. In the material universe, in 
the centripetal and centrifugal forces that control 
the motions of its masses, in the numerous chemi- 
cal affinities that regulate the combinations and 
decompositions of its different elements, in the ac- 
tion of the agents light, heat, electricity, and magnet- 
ism, this truth is undoubted. No one ever dreams 
of attempting to draw the motions of the material 
universe without the pale of those general laws that 
are clearly perceived to be operative in their pro- 
duction and perpetuation. 

The same plan or system of government fully 
obtains in the organized and material part of crea- 
tion. It derogates nothing from the power or per- 
fection of God, that all the phenomena of his crea- 
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tion are made immediately dependent upon laws 
or principles as univensal and unbending as their 
Author. All the phenomena that are ever in the 
act of being developed, in accordance with such 
laws or principles, are occurring as fully in subser- 
viency to His will, as if they were the product of 
His immediate volition. He has no unforeseen cir- 
cumstances to meet, no contingencies to provide 
for, no doubtful results to anticipate. The only 
necessity of ever devolving events upon the imme- 
diate volitions of the agent, arises from his imper- 
fection and limited knowledge. Our future acts 
are placed under the control of our future volitions, 
because we are not omniscient, and the circumstances 
in reference to which they are to be performed are 
unknown to us untiliheir actual occurrence. Were 
we enabled to foresee the existence of every future 
thing that could influence the will, we might as well 
form future as present volitions, and as easily make 
our future acts dependent upon general laws in 
obedience to which they would occur, in the same 
manner as if they .were produced by our future 
volitions, as to leave that occurrence dependent on 
those volitions. They would be as fully the pro- 
ducts of our will in the one case as in the other. 

This scheme of government tends to elevate out 
conceptions of God. The unorganized matter, of 
which the material universe is composed, was framed 
to be controlled solely by the operation of laws from 
without. In the mere action of those laws, there- 
fore, we discover little to exalt our ideas of the 
supreme power. But, when we find the agent 
controlled by the operation of laws from within ; 
the creature of impulse, emotion, and motive ; left 
free to exercise, within their proper range, his own 
powers and capacities ; at the same time that we 
8 
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perceive all the moral movements of the world 
occurripg in strict subserviency to fixed, settled, 
and immutable laws, we cannot fail to be lost in 
admiration at that omnipotence that x^an wield, 
under general laws all the free moral movements of 
His creatures ; that can ^' bind nature fast in fate," 
and yet " leave free the human will." 

There are obvious benefits resulting from this 
government by general laws. It enables their 
Author, whe^i the occasion requires it, to suspend 
the^r action, and display Himself, by an immediate 
interference in the concerns of His creation. The 
experience of man can bear actual testimony to 
this. Human belief has been influenced by mirac- 
ulous interposition ; and divine messengers, as the 
credentials of their mission, have evidenced the 
possession of a power derivable only from the Cre- 
ator. The deaf ear has been made to drink in the 
harmony of sound; the sightless eye to turn with 
rapture on the beauty of creation ; and the dead 
to awake from their leaden slumber to all the quick 
perceptions and activities of life. Miracles can 
never occur without the agency of general laws, 
because, without them, one event could no more 
claim to be miraculous than every other. All would 
have an equal claim to special interference. 

The beneficence of this plan of government is 
the most clearly seen in its application to human 
nature. On it is dependent the uniformity pf all 
phenomena. Cause and effect, all the relations of 
necessary dependence,^ result from its adoption. 
Without it, knowledge would be valueless, and the 
experience of. the past no guide for the future. 
We possess an instinctive reliance upon the never- 
failing action of these laws, and that reliance all 
human experience abundantly justifies. All the 
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varieties of action and conduct are based upon the 
great truthy that whatever has been, either in the 
physical^ organizedy mental, or' moral departments 
of creation, will, under the same or similar drcumr 
stances, again be. Our assent to this truth is given 
in the most unqualified manner in the surrender we 
make to it of all the actions of our lives. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive how man could exist under any 
different kind of government. 

These general laws are so many expressions of 
creative will — so many agents through whose direct 
instrumentality the affairs of free moral agents are 
conducted. Through them man is accountable to 
their Author. They are all in relation with the 
different natures that compose our entire being. 
It is in virtue of that relation that obedience is 
yielded to their requirements. There must ever 
exist an harmony between a law and that over 
which it is destined to preside. 

To the observance of each law is attached pleas- 
ure ; to its violation" pain. The nature of that 
pleasure or pain depends upon the law that is ob- 
served or violated. As the laws all vary from each 
other, as well as the natures they were framed to 
influence, so each rewards with its own peculiar 
pleasure, and punishes with its own peculiar pain. 

The pleasure or pain that accompany the observ- 
ance or violation of a law is tenned its sanction, 
becatise, it is that which gives to it binding force 
and validity. It is that which sends forth its voice 
of invitation and of warning; which solicits the 
observance and threatens the infringement ; which 
influences the human will by furnishing the motive. 
In the peculiarity of the different sanctions we are 
to seek for the nature of the law to which they give 
force and effect. Their investigation, therefore, 
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becomes an object of primary importance, since 
out of them and their consequences flow the pleas- 
ures and pains of which our different natures are 
susceptible. 

The sanctions may be divided into five in num- 
ber, viz., the physical, political, popular, moral, 
and religious. They must be first separately, and 
then unitedly, considered. 



The Physical Sanction. 

Under this sanction are included all the pleasures 
and pains derivable from mere organization. If we 
could conceive the human frame divested of all 
power of mental exhibition, and phrenic phenome- 
na, and yet composed of brain, bone, muscle, nerve, 
tendon, ligament, membrane, and the viscera and 
organs that go to constitute it ; and all possessed of 
the same capacities for pleasure and pain that they 
now are, we should have a fit subject for the phys- 
ical sanction. It is true that pleasures and pains 
may result from the action of mind upon the organ- 
ization ; but they are, nevertheless, affections of the 
organized material. 

This sanction is, of all others, the most universal. 
It extends to every part of organized nature, and 
embraces the entire sensitive creation. It is conse- 
quent upon the relations existing between organ- 
ized and unorganized matter, and in it are involved 
the energetic operation of physical or organic laws. 

Man, as a being merely physical, is the centre of 
many interestmg relations. To most of the mate- 
rial objects around him he sustains mechanical rela- 
tions. We may denominate all those mechanical, 
by virtue of which our organizations are affected 
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through the agency of external objects without de- 
ranging their chemical composition. The infliction 
of wounds, by means of hard substances, is a famil- 
iar instance. 

These relations-^are all easily ascertained. Com- 
mon observation and experience are sufl[icient 
sources of information. They are our earliest ac- 
quisitions. The pei^ceptive, faculties superadded to 
a sensitive nature and cautiousness, are suflicient to 
furnish the means of knowledge and the inclination 
of avoidance. The brute creation, therefore, are 
universally in possession of both. The avoidance 
of contact with external bodies from whifch injury 
results is the first great law of organized nature. 
It presents the first motive to the will, and is, there- 
fore, the first cause of volition, the principle of our 
earliest muscular motions. The temptations to 
violate these relations are so extremely slight, that 
deliberate, wilful infringements by tlie individual 
injured seldom or never take place. Their occur- 
rencef is, for the most part, through the wilful acts 
of others, or as the results of accident. 

Between the living organization and things exter- 
nal exists a great number of chemical relations. 
Chemistry regards the movements that take place 
between the elementary parts composing material 
bodies. It investigates not the difierent forms 
which bodies are made to assume in consequence 
of those movements, but the nature of the change 
efiected in the entire composition. By chemical 
relations, therefore, are meant those that are at- 
tended with a material alteration in the intimate 
nature of the entire mass, arising from the action 
or influence of external agents. Each yiscus, to- 
gether with its function, has received a definite 
constitution in reference to a general result to be 
8* 
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effected by the joint action of the whole. Any de* 
rangement in that constitution, by which it becomes 
incapable of properly performing its function, ren^ 
ders the action of the whole defective. Chemical 
agents of an injurious nature derange the viscera, 
and impair their operation. Poisons may serve as 
an illustration of this principle. Their introduc- 
tion into the system effects a change in one or more 
of the viscera; and, as a necessary consequence, 
the whole circle of organic action is deranged. No 
function of the heart, lungs, liver, stomach, brain, 
or any other great viscus, can be impaired without 
severely innovating upon the principle of life. 

The most numerous and important of all rela- 
tions are the oiganized. They, in many respects, 
may be said to include all others. Under them are 
included as well those relations existing between 
the different viscera and parts of the same organ- 
ized system, as those existing between the same 
viscera and parts, and the action of external agents. 
The nature of these relations will be more clearly 
understood by adopting a lucid arrangement and 
classification of the great functions of the living 
system, and the organs by means of which they are 
exercised. 

So far as mere organization is concerned, all the 
phenomena of life seem resolvable into three great 
systems — ^the digestive, circulating, and nervous. 
Each one of these is endowed with its own special 
constitution; has a distinct set of viscera connected 
with it ; possesses its own common centre, its own 
distinct relations, and fulfils its own pecuUar pur- 
poses in the entire organization. 

The digestive system includes that connected 
series of vessels commencing with the oesophagus, 
and including the pharynx, stomach, intestines. 
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liver^ spleen, pancreas, lacteals,- together with that 
apparatus of vessels which conveys the chyle to the 
blood. The stomach is the centre of this system, 
the point where all its sympathies are collected, 
all its powers and energies concentrated. Any 
uncommon irritation of that viscus deranges, to a 
greater or less extent, the movements of the whole 
system. 

The great purpose answered by this system is 
the transformation of food into chyle when it is 
fitted to mingle with, and become, blood. With 
that view all its relations are established, all its de- 
pendences formed, and all its capacities bestowed. 
One of the greatest attainments of modern science 
is the discovery that one organ performs only one 
function, but that the joint action of several may 
contribute to one common result. The digestive 
system may be cited in illustration. We have here 
different organsT, possessing different functions, com- 
posing one system, and co-operating together to 
produce one result. The functions performed by 
the stomach, liver and lacteals, for example, are all 
different, and yet all are essential to the general 
purpose. 

The most numerous relations occurring in this 
system are those existing between the vessels and 
their contents, consisting of the nutritious substance 
in its different stages of elaboration, from the food, 
as originally received, to the most perfectly formed 
chyle. That substance first passes into the stom- 
ach, where it is subjected to the action of the gas- 
tric juice, and becomes chyme. From thence it 
goes the round of the intestines, where it is sub- 
jected to the action of the bile secreted in the liver, 
and of the pancreatic juice secreted in the pancreas. 
The lacteal system is a series of small vessels or 
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tubes opening their innumerable mouths into the 
intestines. They take up the chyle or nutritious 
part of the aliment, which, by an appropriate sys- 
tem of vessels, is ultimately conveyed into the 
circulating system, and forms the blood. 

The length, proportions, and capacities of the 
stomach and intestines, as also the form of the teeth 
or instruments of mastication, are in relation with 
the kind of food upon which the organization was 
destined to subsist. In the carnivorous tribes of 
animals we uniformly find canine or cutting teeth, 
a single stomach, and short intestines. The flesh 
of animals, having gone through with all the prior 
processes, is of itself less difficult of digestion and 
reduction to chyle and blood, and requires, there- 
fore, less capacity of stomach and length of intes- 
tines. The herbivorous tribes, or those that sub- 
sist on vegetable food, possess large molares .or 
grinding teeth, four stomachs, and long intestines. 
Mere vegetables, having advanced but one stage in 
organization, reqilire to be far more extensively 
elaborated, and the digestive system is always found 
to be in harmony with this requisition. Assuming 
these relations as to length, capacity, and form, to 
be evidence of the original intention of nature, man 
would be pronounced omnivorous, or destined to 
derive his subsistence from both kinds of food. 

The motion of this great system of vessels, as 
also the peculiar organization producing it, is in 
harmony with its uses. The stomach and intes- 
tines have one muscular coat, consisting of muscu- 
lar fibres, arranged in a longitudinal and circular 
or transverse form, in such a manner, as by their 
united action to produce a peristaltic, vermiform, 
or wormlike motion : thus carrying forward their 
contents uniformly but slowly, enabling a due sep- 
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aiatioQ of the nutritious particles from the general 
mass to take place, ^nd affording the lacteal vessels 
abundant 6pportunities to take them all up, and 
convey them, in the form of chyle, into the circu- 
lating system. 

The digestive system, or some equivalent for it, 
is essential to every form of organized matter. It 
obtains through the entire animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. It contributes to the investing organ- 
ized forms with that distinct individuality which 
distinguishes each from every other. It is, in 
point of dignity, the humblest system of organized 
life, apparently less endowed with vitality than any 
other, and i^, as far as ascertainable, the first that 
lives and the last that dies. 

The predominance of this system over the oth- 
ers composing the organization, constitutes the 
lymphatic temperament. The great subserviency of 
this system to the purposes of nutrition, renders of 
easy explanation the phenomena exhibited by this 
temperament. The light hair ; fair complexion ; 
full repletion of the cellular tissue; plumpness, 
smoothness, and regularity of outline, coupled with 
languid movements in the circulating and nervous 
systems, all proclaim the digestive to be the seat of 
the lymphatic temperament, and that on the organs 
composing, and connected with, that system, and 
with the general purposes of nutrition, are chiefly 
expended the energies of the organization. 

All the purposes of the digestive system are ful- 
ly answered by the discharge of the chyle, or nu- 
tritious matter, into one of the large veins that ter- 
minates in the right side of the heart. Here closes 
the digestive, and begins the circulating system. 
A new order of things commences ; new relations 
arise ; a new economy prevails. 
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The circulating system consists of the arteries, 
veins, and heart, their contained fluids, and subserv- 
ient viscera. Through the great artery, called the 
aorta, coming from the left side of the heart, the blood 
is distributed to every part of the organization. 
The veins receive the blood from the extreme ter- 
minations of the arteries, and return it to the right 
side of the heart. From the right side the entire 
mass of blood is sent to the lungs through the pul- 
monary artery, and returned to the left side of tlie 
heart through the pulmonary veins. There are, 
therefore, two distinct circulations ; the one through 
the organization, for the purpose of nutrition ; the 
other through the lungs, for the purpose of acquiring 
from the atmosphere qualities esisential to render it 
subservient to the purposes of nutrition. 

As the stomach is the centre of the digestive, so 
is the heart the centre of the circulating system. The 
contraction of its strong muscular coats, assisted by 
the action of the arteries^ sends the entire mass of 
blood to the extremities of the system, supplying 
on its way, every bone, musde, membrane, or vis- 
cus with that which is essential to its support and 
increase, and substituting in every part new matter 
in the place of tha:t which had fulfilled its purposes, 
and become useless in the economy of the system. 
The relaxation of the same coats receives the blood 
from the veins, after which it is sent to the lungs 
for exposure to the atmosphere, from which it is re- 
turned to the great centre and instrument of all its 
motion, in full possession of the qualities essential 
to its vital influence in the system. 

The circulating system, under some form or oth- 
er, is as essential to. organization as the digestive, 
and travels -with it through the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms. The lower species of animals, and 
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all vegetables, are destitute of a heart, or centre of 
circulation ; but its place is, in the one supplied by 
tubes, in the other by sap vessels. 

The digestive system founds its subservient vis- 
cera in the salivary glands, liver and pancreas. So 
also the circulating, in the higher grades^ of organi- 
zation, possesses its subservient viscera in the lungs ; 
and in the lower, in their substitute, the gills of 
fishes and spiracula, or breathing tubes, of insects* 
The exposure of blood to the atmosphere, is essen- 
tial to the continuance of every form of life. That 
an element qecessary to its vitality is, by that 
means communicated to it, is evidenced by the 
fact, that such exposure changes the color of the 
blood from a dark red to a bright scarlet, and also 
that where the atmosphere is excluded, the circula- 
tion ceases. Between the respiratory organs, and 
the circulating system, therefore, necessary relations 
exist. A defect in the one is productive of derang- 
ment in the other. 

All the elements that sustain and nourish the or- 
ganization are contained in the blood. To every 
organ, viscus, muscle and membrane, is rolled-its tide 
of plenty, and the glands and assimilating organs 
of each are required io select from its bounteous 
stream, the materials necessary to their purposes. 
Like so many skilful architects, they are rearing 
slowly, but certainly, their little structures, until 
the perfect physical man presents the combined re- 
sult of their living masonry. 

The blood contains the waste material of the 
system, as well as that which contributes to its 
support and increase. The absorbents seize upon 
all those particles that have fulfilled their uses in 
the organization, and pour them into the circulating 
system. In this system, therefore, are contained 
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the means of renovation, and the results of decay ; 
the supplies of life, and the waste of death. 

As the predominance of the digestive system in 
the organization is productive of the lymphatic, so 
that of the circulating is of the sanguine tempera- 
ment. Hence the Mr form, rounded features, 
ruddy countenance, and brisk activity of organ 
which characterize this temperament. The super- 
abundance of blood, diffused through every part of 
the organization, by the circulating system, gives 
fullness to the form, fairness to the feature, ruddi- 
ness to the complexion, and gaiety, spirit and activity 
to all the exhibitions of life. To this temperament 
action seems essential. It may be ill directed, and 
without object or end, but must, nevertheless, be 
action. 

The digestive and circulating systems together 
compose the vegetable. The superaddition of the 
nervous elevates the organization to the rank of an 
animal. To the last belongs the quality of sensa- 
tion coupled with consciousness, and also that pow- 
er over the voluntary muscles that renders them the 
instruments of volition. This quality and power 
were happily bestowed upon the same system. 
Sensation, without the power of gratification or 
relief by voluntary motion, would have been a curse 
instead of a blessing ', and the power of voluntary 
motion without sensation, would have remained un- 
exercised, because all motive to exert it ^ould 
have been wanting. The bestowments of nature, 
as she marches upward and onward through suc- 
cessive links in the chain of organization, are ever 
found to be in perfect consistency and harmony 
with themselves, as well as^with the laws of crea- 
tion. 

In the more perfectly organized animals the brain 
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is the centre of the nervous system. To it all the 
impressions from without are communicated, and 
from it all the impulses, feelings, and thoughts 
from within proceed. The nerves of motion and 
sensation, and those informing of the muscular con- 
dition, are the instruments by which the one are 
communicated and the other act. 

As in the lower grades of organization the circu- 
lating system lacks a centre, so also does the nerv- 
ous. Neither heart nor brain are found in the 
zoophyte, sea anemone, or any of the lower im- 
perfect organizations. The nervous system com- 
mences with detached nerves that lack a common 
centre or point of union. From these lowest grades 
of life upward the approximation towards a general 
nervous centre is always proportionate to the ad- 
vancing perfection of the organization. The gan- 
glion, which is made up of the same kind of ceneri- 
tious and cortical matter that composes the brain, 
may be regarded as a first effort towards an union 
of nerves. ' In the more perfect organizations it 
probably serves as the focal point of a particular 
nervous system. The spinal marrow is made up of 
a connected series of ganglions, the combined action 
of which elevates the organization above the mere 
ganglionic structures. The brain, composed of the 
cerebrum and the cerebellum, is the complete com- 
plement of the entire nervous system, the last and 
highest gift of God to the work of His hands. 

Th^ different systems of nerves, having the plex- 
uses, a network of nerves, the ganglia, spinal mar- 
row, and brain, as their different centres, or focal 
points, are distinct in their functions and offices. 
A single office to a single organ is the great law of 
nature. The nerves of vision, of hearing, of taste, 
and of smell, are each distinct and independent in 
9 
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their function add office* So also are those of sen^ 
sation and motion. The reciprocal action and re- 
action, the nunierous dependencies existing between 
digestion, nutrition, respiration, circulation, secre- 
tion and all the superadded exhibitions of animal 
life, must be in a great measure dependent on the 
different nervous systems having their centres in a 
plexus, ganglion, the spinal marrow or brain, and 
the numerous and intimate connections between 
them. 

Through the medium of sensation, consciousness, 
and power of voluntary motion, the nervous system 
is the great instrument by which the relations be- 
tween the different parts of the organization, and 
between those parts, as a whole, and external na- 
ture, become definitely developed, and reducible to 
certainty of calculation. Out of these relations 
arise the influences exerted from without, and the 
thoughts, emotions, and impulses sent forth from 
within. The susceptibility of all organization, 
from its own peculiar constitution, id pleasure and 
pain of the organic kind, creates in all the same 
primary motive — viz. the acquisition of the one, 
and the avoidance of the other. These are the two 
forces that originate the motions of sensitive na- 
tures. With them are connected . all the stirring 
activities of life^ all the shrinking reluctances of 
death. 

The muscles are the instruments of motion. 
Between them and the nervous system exist many 
necessary relations. It has been very satisfactorily 
ascertained, by the experiments of Sir Charles Bell, 
that to every voluntary muscle is distributed a nerve 
of sense and a nerve of motion ; that by virtue of 
the first, sensation is experienced, and the common 
sensorium informed of the condition of the muscle ; 
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and by virtue of the second, the power of motion is 
conveyed from the sensorium to the muscle. The 
first originates in the miiscle and terminates in the 
brain. The second originates in the brain and ter- 
minates in the muscle. By the first is made known 
to the brain the sensation and condition of the 
muscle ; by the second the mandate of the will is 
dispatched, and muscular motion adapted to the 
sensation produced. Thus a beautiful circle of action 
is established between each voluntary muscle and 
the great centre of all nervous energy, by virtue of 
which, sensations both of the agreeable and disa- 
greeable kind, are productive of that degree and 
extent of muscular motion, necessary to acquire or 
avoid them. 

The predominance of the nervous system in the 
organization originates the nervous temperament. 
The characteristics of this temperament are, there- 
forcj found to be thin muscle, pallid countenance, 
Sharp feature, black hair, blacK eye, and extreme 
sensitiveness of organ — amounting almost to dis- 
ease. Every part of the organization possesses in- 
tense activity, and the functions of the different 
faculties of the mind are performed with energy and 
power. The thought is evolved with rapidity, and 
the emotion felt with vividness. 

The centres of these three systems occupy the 
three cavities of the human body. The brain oc- 
cupies the cavity of the cranium, the he^rt that of 
the thorax or chest, and the stomach that of the 
abdomen. 

We will now proceed to enquire into the rela- 
tions existing between the different organs, mem- 
branes and tissues of the organized system, and the 
elementary properties and forms of matter that act 
upon them ; and also into the general organic laws 
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applicable to the organs, membranes and tissues 
themselves. The ascertainment of these relations 
and laws is essential to the preservation of health. 
They were left fen: our investigation and discovery. 
The animal is furnished with a covering adapted to 
the climate it inhabits ; and is, therefore, under no 
necessity of investigating the relations between its 
organization and the heat or cold, dry or moist at- 
mosphere around it, with the view of determining, 
from those relations, the kind of clothing its situa- 
tion requires. Its instincts, habits, and modes of 
life, are all in harmony with the phy^cal influences 
destined to act upon it. It has, therefore, nothing 
new to discover, nothing new to contrive. Those 
cases of apparent calculation and contrivance, that 
present themselves in the curiously constructed 
honey-comb of the bee, and in the commodious 
habitations of the ant and the beaver, are found, 
upon close examination, to be the result of un- 
erring instinct. The pleasures and pains of the 
human being are made dependent, in a great 
measure, upon the exercise of his higher powers 
in the investigation and discovery of relations 
and laws, and of means and expedients which 
harmonize with the one, and afford a compliance 
with the requisitions of the other. Man originally 
had every thing to discover, invent, contrive and 
adapt ; but as an abundant compensation, he enjoys 
the pleasures of intellectual exercise, and receives the 
benefits of the accumulated experience of bis race. 
Relations and laws are discovered by the intel- 
lectual faculties. The same faculties must also de- 
vise the expedients in harmony with the one, and 
in obedience to the other. The entire mind should 
then act upon the result, and the authoritative man- 
date of the will, in accordance with the high dic« 
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tates of the understanding, like the executive pow* 
er in a well ordered government, should be carried 
into every accessible deptirtinent of the organization; 

As we have seen three systems with their appro- 
priate centres producing, as their joint result, every 
organic apparatus, so also, in the higher grades of 
organization, we find three extensive surfaces ex- 
posed to the action of external agents, between 
each of which and things external, relations are to 
be sought, unfolded and explained. These three 
surfaces are exposed by the lungs, the alimentary 
canal, and the skin.. These afford all the direct 
avenues, through the medium of which, the ele- 
ments of mere matter act upon the organization. 
AH the relations between these surfaces and the 
elements of external nature, in reference to which 
they were originally framed, are properly the sub- 
jects of the physical sanction. 

The lungs are in relation with the chemical prop- 
erties of the atmosphere. To enable ihem proper- 
ly to sustain this relation, they are composed most- 
ly of air cells, varying in size from the 20th to the 
100th of sfti inch in diameter, lined with an exceed- 
ingly fine, thin membrane, on which the minute ca- 
pillary branches of the pulmonary arteries and veins 
are copiously ramified. So numerous are these air 
cells, that the aggregate extent of their lining mem- 
brane in man, has been computed to exceed a sur- 
face of 20,000 square inches.* By means of this 

• See Dr. A Combe's Principles of Physiology, applied to 
the preservation of health, and the improvement of educa- 
cation, p. 170 ; a work of immense practical value, replete 
with useful information and sound suggestions, the object 
of which is to render familiar to tlie popidar mind, « 
knowledge of the organization with which it is connected, 
together with the principles on which its healthy manifes- 
tations are dependent. ^ 
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extensive surfaee, all the blood in the organization 
is, by the pulsation of the pulmonary artery, enabled 
to be exposed to the action of the atmosphere. 
The atmosphere is composed of about 79 per cent, 
of nitrogen or azote and 21 per cent, of oxygen. 
The oxygen is essential to animal life in all its va* 
riety of forms. It effects an union with the blood, 
by means of the gills in fish, of the spimcula, or 
breathing tubes in insects^ and of the lungs in high- 
er grades of organization. 

The result ^f that union in the lungs is a change 
of the blood from a dark red to a bright scarlet. 
At the same time that the oxygen is imbibed, car- 
bonic acid gas is given off, so that a volume of air 
that has once passed through the lungs, is ever af- 
ter unfit for respiration. The consumption of air 
by respiration, is prodigously great. It is compu- 
ted that in one hour, the lungs of one person will 
vitiate the air by the subtraction of no less than 
1440 cubic inches of oxygen, and the addition of 
an equal number of carbonic acid. Respiration is 
thus a source of impurity which cannot be over- 
looked with impunity. 

To enable the lungs properly to perform their 
functions in the animal economy, it is necessary 
that they should possess originally a healthy organ- 
ization, that they should be furnished with a suffi- 
cient supply of blood, to require the full and con- 
stant exercise of their functions ; that they should 
enjoy a freedom from restraint in their exercise ; 
and that they should be surrounded by a salubrious, 
untainted atmosphere. 

These conditions, so essential to health, are la- 
mentably disregarded among all classes of the com- 
munity. The narrow, cont|ticted chest; the in- 
terrupted and difficult respiration; the feeble at- 
tempts nature makes at amendment by an ahnost 
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continttal cough ; the sunken eye ; the wan coun* 
tenance ; the bloom of the ill omened hectic on the 
cheek ; are the symptoms of distress thb important 
organ exhibits, and which in many a breathing form 
around us proclaim the important truth — that or* 
ganic laws are not to be violated with impunity, 
nor the penahies of the physical sanction incurred 
to no purpose. In the British Isles alone it is com- 
puted that nearly 50,000 annually fall victims to 
pulmonary complaints. In America, particularly 
in New York and New England, the destruction of 
life from this cause, must be still greater in propor- 
tion to the population. Why is this ? The ani- 
mal creation around us breathe the same atmos- 
phere, and are subjected to the same change of 
seasons, yet their lungs are rarely, if ever, the sub- 
jects of diseased affection. The secret of their ex- 
emption consists in this — they do not disturb the 
conditions in subjection to which the lungs enjoy 
their free play and healthy action ; and, therefore, 
in regard to them, incur no penalty of the physical 
sanction. They lack that fearful ingenuity, which 
in the human species, would seem to seek a knowl- 
edge of oiganic laws for the purpose of their viola- 
tion, and to invoke the terrors of the physical 
sanction, with the view of profiting by the inflic- 
tion of its penalty. 

In numerous instances, pulmonary complaints or 
tendencies are transmitted by wretched parents to 
still more wretched children. The consequences 
of original violations of organic laws may, in this 
manner, be left as a heritage of pain and distress, to 
burden, for a time, the existence of miserable off- 
spring, whose lungSj feeble in their organic action, 
soon sink into helpless, hopeless decay, and death. 
As the first condition of healthy action in the lungs, 
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we may, therefore, reasonably require a sound orig- 
inal organization. ^ 

The soundness of original constitution enables 
the lungs properly to perform their function, pro- 
vided all the other conditions are complied with. 
For that purpose, however, a supply of blood is ob- 
viously necessary, or its function could not be per- 
formed. That supply depends upon the healthy 
action of the digestive and circulating systems. In 
the lower classes of the community, where there is 
a deficient supply of food, consumptive diseases 
often arise from a defect in the quantity or quality 
of the blood. The same difficulty occurs in the 
higher classes from indigestion, produced by over- 
burdening, or otherwise injuring, the digestive sys- 
tem. 

,Another condition necessary., to the healthy ac- 
tion of V the lungs, is a freedom from all restraint in 
their exercise. That restraint may be imposed in 
different ways. It may be the result of actual vi- 
olence committed in the compression of the region 
in which they are located; or it may be produced 
by the occupation, or peculiar posture of the indi- 
vidual. The system of tight lacing, so common in 
the fashionable world, may furnish an instance of 
the former. The latter may arise from the injudi- 
cious disposition we often make of our bodies while 
attending to our business or pursuits. Many are 
accustomed to cramp the breast over a desk in 
reading, or writing. No one can long continue in 
such a constrained unnatural situation without the 
lungs exhibiting some symptoms of distress. The 
organization, it is true, possesses, to a great extent, 
the power erf accommodating itself to every act of 
violence inflicted upon it either by accident or de- 
sign. But it is equally true^ that it will sooner or 
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later resent any long continued aetual restraint, and 
vindicate its natural right to freedom, by destroy- 
ing the restrainer- 

The last condition essential to the healthy action 
of the lungs, is that they should be conaiantly fur- 
nished with a sufficiency of pure atmospheric air- 
The atmosphere is sufficient for all the purposes of 
animal respiration^ and an adequate extent of exer- 
tion will always secure a competent supply of pure 
air for that purpose. With the numerous means and 
facilities afforded them of so constructing buildingSj 
as to allow a brisk and lively circulation of air through 
every partj it is indeed a matter of wonder that so 
little attention should be paid to an object of such 
primary importauce. More particularly in the con- 
structioTi of school houses j churcheSj court rooms 
and other places of public resort, is it necessary 
to have reference to ventilation and atmospheric 
circulation. Where the faculties of the mind are 
required to be vigorously exercised, as in sctiool 
roomsj every possible means should be adopted of 
furnishing a continual supply of fresh air to the 
lungs. 

The ahmentary canal, composed of the pharinx, 
stomachy and intestines, exposes another great sur- 
face to the action of external agents. This surface, 
through its entire extent, is in relation with the food 
and drinks we consume^ for the purposes of suste- 
nance or pleasure. The pleasures and pains deriv- 
able from this surface, are dependent upon the 
quantity^ quality, preparation, and time of receiv- 
ing food and drinks^, and upon the relations in 
which it stands to other vital organsj and the sym- 
pathies consequent upon those relations. The nat- 
ural wants of the stomach, as made known through 
the medium of the brain or common sensormmj 
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should always be consulted. Unless in cases of per- 
verted action they seldom err. The lower creation 
follow their unerring guide, and enjoy an envied 
exemption from those numerous ills to which man 
is subject from violating the conditions essential to 
a healthy digestion. The lower animals certainly 
do not furnish faultless models for our imitation, 
yet they may be referred to as affording lessons for 
our instruction, and that which they furnish, in this 
instance, is rather one of wisdom than of warning. 

We err, in some degree, in every particular in 
wliich the taking of our food and drink is concerned. 
We err in its quantity. We consume altogether 
too much. We impair the capacity of the stomach 
properly to dispose of its contents, by excessively 
overburdening it. That viscus, so essential to life, 
after making long continued efforts to sustain itselJf 
under its accumulated burdens, after drawing upon 
the nervous system for increased supplies of nervous 
energy to enable it to meet the unnatural exigencies 
of its situation, sinks at length quietly into a state of 
exhaustion, and the individual finds, too late for an 
effectual remedy, that he has crowded his span of 
life into a still narrower compass, and exhausted the 
powers of a vital organ by repeatedly overburden- 
ing it. 

We err in the kind of food we take ; we consume 
too much of the animal kind. A light vegetable 
diet, with a small portion of animal food once a 
day, contributes both to the elastic movements of 
healthy and to the favorable exercise of the higher 
intellectual and moral powers. To gorge the sys- 
tem with masses of animal flesh clogs the vital ac- 
tions and impairs the operations of the mind. 

In determining the relative proportions of enth 
kind of food to fa^ taken, reference should be had 
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to the general character of the organization, to the 
habits, modes of life, enjoyments and occupation of 
the individual. The laboring class, especially the 
agricultural, and some of the mechanical, may, with 
propriety, consume more than the mercantile. 
While to the scholar and. professional man, 
whose business is thought, and whose ambition is 
excellence, animal food, in any considerable quan- 
tity, is, in the highest degree, pernicious. 

We err in our modes of preparing food. Whence 
are derived our mixed dishes, the condiments of the 
table, the high seasoning of our food ? Nature pre- 
sents us with nothing but simples. With these the 
brute creation is satisfied. They eat to live, not 
live to eat. But the palate, it may be said, must 
have its gratifications. All this is admitted. It is 
justly entitled to them. Yet those gratifications 
should result from its actual use, not from its abuse. 
The pleasures derived by the palate from mixtures, 
condiments, and high seasoning, are like those ex- 
perienced by the organization from the intoxicating 
draught. They are unnatural in their creation ; brief 
in their continuance, and distressing in their conse- 
quences. They are violations of an organic law, 
which, sooner or later, will inflict its penalty. 

We err also generally in the time of taking food. 
The brute creation eat when they are hungry ; we, 
when our business, our pursuits after pleasure or 
wealth, or the supreme mandate of fashion, will al- 
low us. To the injury inflicted by the consumption 
of large quantities of animal food, mixed and sea- 
soned with all the condiments our world aflbrds, is 
addqd commonly the delay in receiving it, until the 
stomach becomes stimulated by the craving of ex- 
treme hunger to receive all that an unnatural appe- 
tite will accord to it. These remarks apply to the 
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mercantile and professional population of cities and 
villages rather than to the mechanic, or to the agri- 
cultural and laboring classes generally. They are 
happily^ in a great measure, exempt from the fright- 
ful train of evils, that always attend these continual 
departures from established relations, these repeat- 
ed violations of organic laws. And when we add 
to all these that tremendous influence for good or 
evil exerted over this extensive surface of relation 
by an over-excited brain, we may cease to wonder 
at the results with which our experience acquaints 
us. The dyspeptic either is or has been a living 
violation of organic laws. He disregards the con- 
ditions under which the digestive system performs 
its healthy action, and often overtasks the brain in 
hi^ prosecution of business or study. While all his 
nervous energy is required to digest the contents of 
an overloaded stomach, by his muscular exertions or 
mental operations he may expend the same energy, 
and thus leave the oppressed stomach, for a long 
time unrelieved. 

The circulating system is directly influenced when 
any great organ essential to life is performing its 
function. The process of digestion causes a flow of 
blood into the arteries and veins of the stomach. 
The action of mind, whether it consist in deep feel- 
ing or profound thought, fills the blood-vessels of 
the brain with a copious supply of blood. Both the 
circulating and nervous systems are the great sus- 
tainers of organic and vital action. But they can 
sustain properly the legitimate exercise of only one 
vital organ, the function of which is only occasion- 
al, at one time; When, therefore, their energies 
are diverted to the muscles or the brain, to be ex- 
pended in bodily exercise or in the operations of 
feeling or thought, the stomach is left unsupplied, 
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and, as a necessary consequence/ either ceases to 
perform its functions, or performs them in a languid 
manner. 

One reason why th^ evils resulting from the vio- 
lation of organic laws, so far as the action of par- 
ticular organs is concerned, are more remediless than 
any other is — that the infringement is not immedir 
ately followed by the infliction of the penalty. 
Causes and consequences are loosely connected to- 
gether by the mind, where they are widely separat- 
ed from each other in point of time. Where no 
immediate inconvenience is found to attend a grati- 
fication, it is very apt to be repeated until it assumes 
the nature and force of a habit. Its claims then 
become so imperative, that the appearance of evil 
scarcely furnishes a motive to deter from the indul- 
gence. The resulting evil itself is gradual in its ap- 
pearance, and very often manifests itself in such a 
manner as to seem unconnected with its real cause. 
The great unwillingness to assign it to that cause 
may, for some time, operate as a source of decep- 
tion. And when it becomes so alarming as to dis- 
pel all doubt as to its origin, the function of the 
affected organ is probably so impaired, or its or- 
ganization so deranged, as to render its return to a 
healthy tone of action impossible. 

This is particularly the case with the surface of 
relation we have been considering. The stomach 
will long continue its functional action, notwith- 
standing the' organic laws that preside over it are 
repeatedly violated. Its first symptoms of dis- 
tress may be manifested in the brain, or in some 
other vital organ with which the stomach,, the very 
centre of sympathy, is connected. Various indeed 
are the many forms under which dyspepsia steals 
upon its unsuspecting victims, and robs them of 
10 
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their rest and peace, almost before they are aware 
of its approach. Although slow, it is, nevertheless, 
certain to follow the violation of the organic laws 
that preside over the action of this surface of rela- 
tion ; and the evils that follow in its train furnish 
convincing evidence that the physical sanction is 
uncompromising in its inflictions. All these evils, 
however, maybe avoided, by following the dictates 
of reason instead, of the s^uggestions of appetite. 
Health is always much easier preserved than re- 
stored.* 

The third surface of relation exposed to the 
action of external agents is the skin. The uses and 
purposes it answers in the economy of life are 
numerous and indispensable. It is the medium 
through which the tangible qualities of bodies, and 
their temperature are made known to the organized 
sensitive being. It is the extremity of the nervous 
system, and possesses an exquisite sensibility. To 
it belongs the important prerogative of taking cog- 
nizance of temperature ; a prerogative the exercise 
of which is often attended with danger and death. 
We are charged with the adaptation of .our oi^n- 
ization to changes of weather and variety of sea- 
son. To the proper performance of this charge 
we possess all the necessary knowledge, because 
we find an unerring guide in our sensations. If 
we. allow the demands of business, the requisitions 
of fashion, the desire of approbation, or any thing 
else to lead us in opposition to what our sensations 
and reason would suggest and dictate, we must be 

* A work has recently been published by Doctor An- 
drew Combe, on the Philosophy of Digestion,, considered 
with relation to dietetics, which possesses great practical 
merit, and should be in the hands of evei^ one who de- 
sires an escape from the evils of indigestion. 
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content to abide the consequences, however dis- 
tressing or disastrous.^ 

To enable us to understand properly the impor- 
tant agency of this great surface of relation, in the 
performance of one of its functions, it is necessary 
to understand one fact in the animal economy, 
which is, that it is equally as essential that the waste 
material should be conveyed out of the system, as 
that the nutritious aliment should be conveyed into 
it. The aliment we consume is not all applied to 
the purposes of nutrition. Various means of escape 
are provided for those parts which are unnecessary 
for those purposes. The more, solid parts follow 
the course of the alimentary canal, and find their 
escape at its termination. Other parts are taken 
up by the absorbents and carried into the circu- 
lating system, from which they are separated by the 
action of the^ lungs, kidneys, and skin. These 
three emunctories, or organs of excretion, are in 
constant and energetic operation, separating and 
carrying out of the circulation, not only the unneces- 
sary parts of the aliment, but alsa the waste mate- 
rial of the system. \ 

The entire organization is constantly decaying, 
and constantly repairing. Every part of our mate- 
rial frames is the subject of incessant change* 
Those particles whose organic energies are exhaust-^ 
ed, which have fulfilled their uses in the economy 
of the system, and are, therefore, no longer required, 
are displaced, and ultimately escape through one 
or more of the emunctories before mentioned. 
Their places are immediately supplied by fresh 
particles, that perform the same duty, and share 
the same fate. 

It is as essential to health and life to preserve 
unimpaired th^ means of escape for the viraste ma- 
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terial, as it is to provide for the reception of nutri- 
tious matter. The skin, in its state of healthy 
action, is the great surface of nervous expansion, 
through the minute pores of which much of that 
waste material escapes, under the form of insensible 
and sensible perspiration. Sanctorius, after exper- 
imenting for thirty years, came to the conclusion 
that five out of every eight pounds taken into the> 
system passed out of it again by the skin. From 
the more accurate experiments of Lavoisier and M. 
Seguin, it has been pretty accurately ascertained, 
that from the two important surfaces, the lungs and 
skin, eighteen grains a minute are constantly trans- 
piring. Of these, seven are from the lungs, and 
eleven from the skin. This has reference only to 
insensible perspiration, not to that which escapes 
so copiously from the laboring man, in warm weather, 
in a sensible form. One hour's severe labor may 
lose a robust man two or three pounds' weight in 
perspirable matter. 

The important and necessary agency thus per- 
formed by the skin renders its functional action 
necessary as a condition of health. That action 
depends much upon the adaptation of the condition 
of the or^nization, by means of clothing or other- 
wise, to the season and weather. A damp, cold 
atmosphere striking upon this most sensible and 
unprotected expansion of the nervous system, chills, 
and, for a time, suspends, its action. The perspira- 
ble matter finds no egress through its accustomed 
avenue. Confined within the organized system, it 
either escapes through the medium of the lungs, or 
kidneys, or preys upon the entire system, producing 
general derangement in all its functions ; or, what 
the most commonly occurs, finds some organ less 
strong than others, and expends upon that its hart« 
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ful influences. We are all familiarized to the phe- 
nomena of colds, catarrhs, influenzas, and pulmo- 
nary consumptions. A cold produces t;.hat mucous 
discharge called catarrh. In the lungs it produces 
the influenza, and sometimes the pulmonary con- 
sumption. 

AH those diseases may, and generally do, arise 
from the neglect or refusal to resort to the means 
proper and necessary to adapt the organization to 
the vicissitudes of an ever-varying climate. Men 
in health never feel or realize that they may be the 
subjects of disease. It is not until they have long 
lived in open violation of all those relations, the 
observance of which is essential to the preservation 
of health ; not until they have repeatedly infringed 
the laws of their organization, that they are, at 
length, compelled to perceive that the condition of 
the fatal bond has been broken andj'ts penalty for- 
feited ; that they have gone too far ever to recede ; 
and that no human aid can be of any avail. 

The experience of one on this subject is that of 
thousands. It is truly astonishing that in passing 
this bridge of life, with the dark stream of death 
rolling beneath us, and having within our immediate 
-vision the very spot where our comrades have dis- 
appeared, utterly regardless of the warning voice 
sent forth from below, we tread with. confidence 
the same rotten plank, and sink resistingly to the 
same common doom. In the common affairs of 
life this would be infatuation. In those of life and 
death, can it be wisdom ? It surely cannot be wis* 
dom to disregard the conditions under which health 
is guaranteed, in obedience to the demands of 
business, the su^estions of pleasure, the require- 
ments of reputation, or the mandates of fashion. 
10* 
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Some cctticeiTe it to be the peculiar prerogative 
of man to live independent of the elements ; that 
instead of adapting our organization to them and 
their vicissitudes, we should adapt them to jit. 
There will be force in this position, so flattering to 
our self-esteem, when we can attain the conviction 
that our frames would remain uninjured amid the 
fires of the furnace, or our stomachs unaffected by 
the action of arsenic. Until then our pride is 
fraught with peril, and our independence with the 
bitter fruits of its indulgence. All organic laws are, 
in one respect, alike— they all require obedience to 
their authoritative mandates. The obedience yield- 
ed lo one affords no plea for violating another, and 
the violation of each demands, as it receives, the 
appropriate condemnation of the physical sanction. 

Another ruinous and unnecessary departure from 
the conditions of health, as connected with the ac- 
tion of this surface of relation, is found in the too 
general disregard of cleanliness of person, especially 
among the laboring classes. The evils originating 
from this eause, and others usually found co-operat- 
ing with it, are wide spread and appalling. The 
matter of perspiration having been separated from 
the circulating torrent, and conveyed to the surface 
of the system, is suffered there to accumulate, un<* 
til the function of the skin becomes deranged ; the 
pores, one of the great media of communication 
between the organization and external nature, are 
obstructed; and all the healthful influences from 
without denied admission. The waste material of 
the system, finding no sufiicient meana of escape 
through its accustomed avenues, preys upon the 
vital principle ; inflicts its destructive ravages upon 
the brain, lungs, or stomaoh and intestines, and re- 
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salts in derangements of brain, pnlmonary con« 
sumption, dyspepsia or cholera. 

Unfortunately among the lower laboring classes 
many causes are found conspiring to the same dis- . 
tressing result. To that last mentioned is generally 
added a supply of food defective either in quanity 
or quality, or both ; the frequent and violent action 
of propensities and passions, agitating severely the 
mental constitution, and injuriously affecting the 
organisation ; injudicious exposures to the vicissi- 
tudes of weather ; and the confinement of many 
individuals within the small apartments of ill venti- 
lated dwellings, thus compelling them to breathe an 
atmosphere, already deprived of many of its vital 
properties, tainted with human breath, and, per- 
haps, poisoned by unhealthy exhalations. Under 
these unfavorable influences; in ignorance of 
themselves ; of the organic laws to which they are 
subject ; of the conditions under which healthy ac- 
tion is perfoitned ; we may cease to wonder that 
among those classes particularly, have raged the 
desolating plagues of the older times, and the chol- 
era of the modern. In them we behold the fearful 
supremacy of the physical sanction, proclaiming the 
dependence of organizations upon organic laws, 
and asserting its right to rule and reign over those 
material fabrics, that were reared under its influ- 
ence, matured under its care, and die under its in- 
flictions. 

Observe, for one moment, the cholera. It origi- 
nated in the warm climate of the East. It is the 
desolator of the torrid and temperate zones. In 
the latter, its ravages have been chiefly confined to 
the warm season of the year. It has prevailed 
most in those climates and seasons where the waste 
material to be carried out of the system, is the most 
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abundant ; where the atmosphere is the most rari- 
fied, and, therefore, the easiest vitiated ; where the 
volatile properties of bodies are the easiest exhaled, 
and the longest retained in the atmosphere ; and 
where the propensities and passions of men are the 
most energetic in their impulse and action. In its 
walk over those two zones, it has followed the great 
thoroughfares of life and movement. In maaufac- 
turing towns, in cities and large villages, where the 
lowest of the laboring classes are found, where the 
substantial wants of the system remain for a long 
time unsatisfied, the conditions of iiealth disregard- 
ed, organic laws violated, it has found itself a home, 
and mowed down human frames like stubble. Its 
victims have generally been the nameless tenants of 
the hovel ; the places of its peculiar visitation, the 
abodes .of squalid poverty, destitution, wretched- 
ness, and filth. 

From the facts just adverted to, as well as from 
the phenomena actually exhibited, it would seem 
extremely probable that the cholera was, in a great 
measure, owing/ to the confinement within the sys- 
tem, of that waste material, which could find but an 
imperfect means of escape from lungs playing in a 
vitiated atmosphere, or from the skin chilled by 
continued exposures, or clogged by accumulations 
of matter that have deranged its functions. That 
waste material, being denied its natural avenues of 
escape, irritates by its presence and injurious influ- 
ence, sill the organs, membranes, and textures of 
the body. From each and all is sent forth the cry 
for relief. An universal efibrt is made for expul- 
sion. In that effort every organ is stretched to its 
extremest point of tension, and the entire organizar 
tion is convulsed by spasm, and dies by collapse. 
In the last fatal stage, after spasm has worked its 
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utmosty and the relaxation of death fixes upon the 
organs, the gluey matter that appears upon the sur- 
faces, indicates that the confined naaterial has, at 
at length, found a way to escape, and that the re- 
lief which the excited action, and even the kitens- 
est spasm of life denied, the relaxation of death has 
granted. 

Nothwithstanding all these palpable facts and 
clear indications, we seem to have profited nothing 
by this awful pestilence. Thisr great lesson, the 
truth of which is guaranteed by the ashes of millions 
of our race, remains unread. Acquisitiveness still 
pursues its gains ; combaiiveness and destructive- 
ness their contests ; secretiveness its cunning and 
plots ; and self-esteem and approbativene^s their 
greedy desire > of power and praise, with scarce an 
attempt to profit by that desolating lesson so re- 
cently spread before the eye of the World. Few or 
no efforts have, in consequence of it, been made to 
render more comfortable and elevated the condi- 
tion of the lower classes ; to cleanse from impuri- 
ties ; to inspire universal habits of cleanliness and 
attention to natural wants ; to furnish to the lungs 
an untainted atmosphere ; and to diffuse among all 
men, the knowledge of themselves, their duties and 
destinies. 

The tesson will again and again be repeated, until 
man can learn, by the reiterated realities of an aw- 
ful experience, that the true interests of his race 
are identified with his own ; that the best mode of 
securing the inmates of the palace from distress, is 
to diffuse cleanliness, cheerfulness, and intelligence 
among the tenants of the hovel; that the higher 
classes can never be advanced at the expense of 
the lower, nor the lower prejudiced without re-act- 
ing upoa the higher; that the entire family of loan 
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are bound together by an undivided dbain, and that 
whatever link you strike, for good or evil, whether 
first or last, will inevitably affect the whole. These 
truths we may receive upon the responsibility of 
our reason, or we may suspend our conviction, un- 
til the appalling judgments of the physical sanction 
shall render their disbelief tnadness, and their dis- 
regard death. 



Organic Laws. 

We now pass to the consideration of the organ- 
ic laws. By these are meant the great principles, 
as far as they are discoverable by us, that preside 
over the phenomena developed by each Jiving or- 
gan. We shall cdnsider those only which are deem- 
ed of universal application to all the organs, and in 
subjection to which all action of the organic kind 
is performed . 

I. The first law is — ^that every living organ is 
endowed with a specific function ; that all its ener- 
gies are directed to that alone, the complete j)er- 
formance of which exhausts itr entire capacity. 
This law, it is believed, neither has, nor admits, of 
an exception. The liver secretes nothing but bile, 
the lachrynaal glands^nothing but tears. The heart 
does nothing but circulate the blood, the stomach 
nothing but digest the aliment. No course of train- 
ing can enable any one organ to perform the func- 
tion of another. Organic functions may be derang- 
ed or perverted) but never exchanged. The liver 
may secrete viscious bile, but never tears or saliva. 

The universality of this law gives to many of the 
most apparently complex phenomena of life a beau- 
tiful simplicity. It often enables us to trace with 
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ease and facility complicated results arising from 
the joint action of many different organs^ to the 
simple movements of the primitive organs, and the 
functions by which those movements are expressed. 
In this manner a rigid analysis may be carried 
through the entire operations of the living system^ 
and results apparently the most complicated, often 
satisfactorily explained by a reference to the original 
elements instrumental in their production. This 
may, therefore, properly claim to be the first great 
law of organic life. 

The first enquiry in regard to every organ is its 
function. In that is found the use or purpose it 
answers in the economy, the part it performs as a 
contribution to the combined result of the whole. 
With the proper perforniance of that function its 
structure will always be found in harmony. Al* 
'though the one can never be inferred, from the 
other, yet when both are established by observation, 
they are perceived to harmonize with each other. 

II. Each organ possesses its own organic wants. 
These are always in strict accordance with its func- 
tion. The heart wants the stimulus of the blood, 
the lungs that of the atmosphere, the stomach that 
of food. Each want grows out of the peculiar 
function of each organ. The wants of those or- 
gans which no immediate exertion of will can grati- 
fy, are rarely, if ever, manifested by any peculiar 
sensations. If the want remain for a considerable 
time unsatisfied the organ becomes either diseased 
or defective in the performance of its function. 
When the supply of the want as dependent on the 
exercise of will, it is manifested through the instru- 
mentality of the brain, or common sensoriutti, and 
a peculiar sensation proclaims its existence. This 
peculiarity of sensation acquaints the mind with the 
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want of the organ, and furnishes the, motive, varying 
in strength according to the imperative nature of the 
want, to contribute to its gratification. The stoui* 
ach furnishes an instance in illustration. Its want 
is made known through the sensation of hunger, 
and in the strength of that sensation is found a mo- 
tive sufficiently powerful to awaken and concentrate 
all the energies of mind to cbntribute to its relief. 

It is wdl we were not so constituted as to render 
the supply of every organic want dependent on the 
exercise of will. Although the possession, by every 
organ, of a peculiarity of sensation, each differing 
from every other, might extend the range of organic 
pleasures, yet it would also equally extend that of 
organic pains ; and by constantly occupying the at- 
tention of the mind in the supply of wants merely 
organic, would withdraw it wholly from higher con- 
templations and more elevated sources of enjoy-* 
ment. If the action of the lungs in every respira- 
tion, and that of the heart in every pulsation, de- 
pended on a volition, we should find but few oppor- 
tunities of attending to the concerns of life, or even 
of repairing, by sleep, the waste of energy occasion- 
ed by a state of vigilance. We should die in the 
very attempt to live. 

But the wants of those organs to which peculiari- 
ty of sensation has been denied, are not, therefore, 
unsatisfied. We find, from experience, that when 
we satisfy, in a proper manner, all those organs 
that make known their wants, through the medium 
of the brain, we have. also furnished th^ means and 
materials by which any other organic want in the 
system is supplied. The gratification of all these 
wants is not equally important or necessary* They 
vary with the importance and necessity of the organ. 
Some are more vital than others, but all are essen- 
tial to the perfection of the organization. 
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III* The third organic hw is — ^that every organ 
is affected, in the performance of its function by its 
own appropriate stimulus. This stimulus is the in* 
fluence upon it of that with which nature, designed 
it to be in relation. Thus the blood is the natural 
stimulus to the heart, the air to the lungs, the secre- 
ted fluids to the glands, and the food to the stomach. 
The stimuli, it will be perceived, are as numerous as 
the almost infinitive number of relations existing be- 
tween the different organs and that upon which 
they act or are acted upon. They all agree, how- 
ever, in this — ^that their supply gratifies the wants 
of the different organs lo which they respectively 
belong. Each organ, in its healthy state, acts in 
obedience to its own appropriate stimulus, and 
hence animal life has been defined to be ^' a forced 
state." 

IV. Every organ, while in health, is endowed 
with a sufficiency of nervous energy to enable it prop- 
erly to perform its function. It is this nervous sup- 
ply that gives it the ability to respond, in an ade- 
quate manner, to the action of its appropriate stim- 
ulus. The demand made for this energy and the 
supply furnished is regulated by the necessities and 
requisitions of the organ. The expenditures of the 
heart, lungs, and all the vital organs, are very much 
greater than those of the lachrymal glands, and 
others whose agency is far less extensive in the oper- 
ations of the system. To each organ, however, 
some quantity is necessary, and hence we may re- 
gard all the organs as so many independent struc- 
tures, operating upon a common capital, the ner- 
vous energy, but producing results as diversified as 
their functions are variant from each other. 

V. The moderate f xercise of every organ con- 
tributes to its strength and healthy condition. This 

11 
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law is too much disregarded in practice. We do 
not sufficiently consider that all the organs were 
made for use. The exercise of each, • however, 
must be, in the performance of its function alone. 
When duly exercised in that performance it exhib- 
its a soundness of structure, and an amplitude 
of developement, that proclaims the truth of this 
law. The strong and well developed arm of the 
blacksmith, shows that wielding the ponderous ham- 
mer, is the kind of exercise adapted to the muscles. 
The ample volume of brain on which the language 
of thought is impressed, which shines forth in char- 
acters clear, definite and intelligible on such brows 
as were those of Cuvier, Davy and Spurzheim, shows 
that in the high wrought operations of mind, the 
brain finds its proper exercise. In the strong and 
well developed lungs, indicated externally by am- 
plitude of chest, and internally by depth of inspira- 
tion and expiration, we find exercise in the perform- 
ance of their function, and strength, health, size, and 
power 6f organ inseparably connected. In the same 
manner might we travel through the entire organi- 
zation, and apply this law of vitality to every organ 
in the system. 

Our propensities, powers, passions, and mental 
operations, exert a strong and abiding influence 
upon all the important parts of the organization. 
They are the media through which all the organs of 
the system are enabled to continue in sustained ac- 
tion. The functions of the brain, in reference to 
the organization, are not limited to the satisfaction 
of those wants which volition can relieve ; nor to 
the supplying of nervous energy necessary to the 
action of each organ. So numerous and intricate 
are the Hnks connecting the diflferent parts of our 
material system with the brg&ns of mind, that scarce- 
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ly a thought can originate, or an imt>ul8e be furnish- 
ed, or a passion stir in its silent depths, but that its 
influence is felt in some, or in all the organs of the 
body. We have seen fear blanching the counte- 
nance to the whiteness of death, and shame dyeing it 
with the hue of crimson. The one drives the blood, 
the great tide of life, from the surface to the centre ; 
the other, acting immediately on the heart, or targe 
arteries, sends it from the centre to the surface. 
The passion of anger drives the blood into the mus- 
cular system, and impels to muscular action ; that 
of joy sometimes produces sudden death, by ruptur- 
ing the heart or some other vital organ. 

But passion, while it serves as a powerful instru- 
ment to produce action in the different parts of the 
system, and, by that means, to connect tlie organi- 
zation with the impelling or feeling power ; never- 
theless, in its extremes, either loses its power over 
the organs, or, what seems more probable, its action 
is entirely centered in itself. 

" Passions, when most intense, most quiet keep, 
And boil .within their springs, dread, solitary, aeep." 

All passion, however varied may have been its 
intermediate exhibitions, presents, in its highest 
state of intensity, the same uniform phenomenon — 
a dead, stirless inactivity of bodily organ. The eye 
has ceased to weep, the tongue to rail, and the 
muscle to swell. The organization can no longer 
furnish it with instruments adequate to express its 
workings. It retires to its home, and in its. own 
depths concentrates its energies in its intensest ac- 
tion. It appears as separate from the organization, 
as the corse from the shroud that envelopes it, and 
ks equally ais powerless in the production of any 
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mbyement. Its action, in this stage^cannot be long 
continued, or it would exhaust the energies of life. 
Is it not a general truth that in different series, pos- 
sessing the samekindofcharacter, all their extremes 
are alike, and terminate at the same point ? 

The organs of the brain, through which the mind 
is manifested, are, like other parts of the system, sub- 
ject to this oiganic law. Their exercise increases 
their size, strength, and capacity. A double pur- 
pose is thus effected. The organs themselves are 
beneficially affected, and, through their instrumen- 
tality, every other part of the organization. 

The quantity of energy produced by the nervous 
system is, in ordinary cases, more than sufficient to 
supply all the organic wants of the system. The 
surplus remaining, after all those wants are supplied, 
is destined to the purposes of animal life. It is ap- 
plied to that superadded apparatus of organs, which 
enables the animal to sustain a multitude of rela- 
tions with things external. The instruments of vol- 
untary motion are those employed in sustaining 
these relations. These instruments are obedient 
to the will, and are, therefore, under the guidance 
and direction of mind. Through the instrumentali- 
ty of the mental faculties, affective and intellectual, 
a disposition is made of that surplus of nervous en- 
ergy not essential for organic purposes. The man- 
ner in which this corps de reserve of life, if I may 
so term it, should be disposed of, is, perhaps, the 
most important problem to be solved in its phi- 
losophy. The means by which its mastery is ac- 
quired, and the knowledge of organic, animal, and 
mental operations, necessary to its beneficial dispo- 
sition, are among the highest attainments this life 
admits of. 

It is by means of this arrangement that every or* 
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gan, over which the will presides, can be exercised in 
the performance of its function. This places in our 
own handsjrand devolves on our own responsibility, 
all that extensive apparatus of organs that enables 
us to. hold communications with things without, and 
contributes to all the purposes of animal life.- The 
proper exercise of every organ conduces to its cor- 
rect education, because it enables it the more fully 
to perform its legitimate function. The application 
of the exercise should be to the organ itself, and 
should consist in the use of its function. The acute 
sense of hearifig in the savage proceeds not so much 
from a knowledge of the construction of the ear, as 
from its direct application to the purposes of hearing. 
Our systems of education are extremely defective, 
because they are almost invariably limited to the de- 
velopment of the intellectual faculties. Our bodily 
organs are disregarded, and our systems often sufferr 
ed to waste away under some violated organic law. 
The affective department, the higher sentiments, 
which should exert so salutary and important an 
influence over human conduct, are seldom or never 
called into direct exercise. Cautiousness and hope, 
it is true, are almost ever in action ; and self-esteem 
and love of approbation are appealed to for the pur- 
pose of stimulating the intellectual faculties to 
their utmost stretch of exertion, by exciting emula- 
tion and ambitious rivalry ; thus arousing, and too 
frequently, strengthening, by exercise, those vin- 
dictive feelings, which they are cultivating the intel- 
lect for the purpose of coatrolUng. Conscientious- 
ness, benevolence and veneration are never directly 
cultivated ; and thus those faculties that contribute 
so largely to all the morality, goodness, and religion 
we possess, are left to the nursery and the business 
of life to improve, cultivate and strengthen, 
11* 
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Bat the intellectual faculties are not only educat- 
ed at the expense of affective, but also at that of the 
bodily organs. A sedentary habit is acquired which, 
in time, almost dispenses with muscular exercise. 
The beneficial results of that exercise are numerous 
and important. The blood is attracted to the mus- 
cular system. That system composes a compara- 
tively great part of the entire organization. An op- 
portunity is thus afforded of carrying a powerful stim- 
ulus into every voluntary organ. The circulation 
through every part of the organization is accelerated, 
and all the vital organs are stimulated to increased 
action in the performance of their functions. 

The secretions and excretions are performed 
with vigor, and the accumulated waste material of 
the system is carried off. Perhaps the dullness and 
indisposition to move, the almost invariable charac- 
teristic of the man of sedentary habits, may be, in 
great part, owing to the long accumulation of waste 
material, which, occupying the places fresh suppHes 
should fill, clogs the movements of every organ, 
and, as far as it extends, palsies the activity of life 
. with the inertia of death. Perhaps no single mode 
can be presented more effectual than muscular ex- 
ercise, for supplying every organic want, increas- 
ing and properly distributing the nervous energy, 
and furnishing to every organ its appropriate stim- 
tihis. 

It is a curious fact that the cerebral fibres, as 
contradistinguished from those of the cerebellum, 
may be distinctly traced from the cranium down 
into the spinal marrow, there forming a distinct 
tract through its whole course. The spinal marrow 
the organ of animal life, in which the nerves of sen- 
sation and motion terminate, is divided in the first 
place into two lateral parts , in the' same direction 
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in which the brain iteelf is divided into two hemis- 
pheres. These two lateral portions, or main divi- 
sions, are again each divided into three tracts, as 
they are termed, making in all six tracts, of which 
two are called anterior, two middle, and two pos- 
terior. 




The figure A. E. C. B. D. and F., represents a 
section of the spinal marrow. The line A. B. di- 
vides it into the two lateral portions. The lines C. 
D. and E. F. divide those two portions into the 
six tracts, the anterior, the middle, and the poste- 
rior. In each of these tracts nerves possessing dif- 
ferent functions, and performing different offices, 
terminate. Those terminating in the two anterior 
tracts preside over all the . phenomena of voluntary 
motion; those terminating in the middle, over the 
function of respiration,- and those terminating in 
the posterior, over common sensation. The middle 
tracts appear to be derived neither from the cere- 
brum nor' cerebellum.' The two anterior are de- 
rived from the cerebrum, and the two posterior 
from the cerebellum. Thus the nerves of volunta- 
ry motion are traceable to the cerebrum, embrac- 
ing the organs of those faculties, aiSective and in- 
tellectual, the joint action of which results in will. 
Structure and function are thus found in harmony 
with each other. 
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VI. The sixth organic law is, that, when in the 
operations of the system, any one of the great or- 
gans of life is required strongly, or for a long period 
of time, to exercise its functional action, all the 
other great organs remain in as quiescent a state as 
the necessities of the system will allow. This law 
is'founded upon organic deficiency. The resources 
of life are not inexhaustible, and therefore, require 
to be properly husbanded. An energy expended 
by one organ cannot be so by another ; and hence 
arises the propriety ofr regulating its expenditure. 
In organizations equally; healthy, about the same 
quantity of energy is ordinarily expended. The 
more compressed and firmer the organ, the more 
powerful and concentrated the energy evolved by 
its action. Hence 'the reason why, in high lati- 
tudes, the human framer dwindles to a comparative- 
ly small compass, while in warm climates, every 
variety of life .seems tor luxuriate in the ample swell, 
and great compass of organ. The Laplander and 
Samoiede, placed by the side of the African and 
South American, are little more than mere dwarfs. 
Amid the snows of the North, the extreme severity 
of the weather, and the strong pressure of external 
circumstances adverse to life, would be irresistible, 
unless met by energies that can only arise from 
their concentration in compressed organs. What- 
ever nature requires she always furnishes. We find 
her, in all climates and situations, adapting her or- 
ganizations to suit the exigencies they are called to 
experience. She gives the compressed organ to 
the North, and the lax fibre to the South, because 
each is, by that means, adapted to its respective 
situation. 

The truth of this organic law is made evident in 
its violation. When, for example, severe exercise 
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either of mind t>r body immediately succeeds upon 
a full stomachy its contents remain, for a long time, 
either wholly or in part undigested. The energy 
essential to a proper digestion is expended in the 
exercise. 

The observance of this law is too often neglect- 
ed. We task the brain to think and feel, and the 
muscle to move, immediately after filling the stom- 
ach with large quantities of food. The unavoida^ 
ble consequence is a feeble. and imperfect action in 
the organ, whose function we call into exercise, at 
the same time that we divert from it the nervous 
energy essential to its purposes. The continued 
practice of diverting into other directions the ner- 
vous energy necessary to enable any one impor- 
tant organ to perform its function in such a manner 
as the economy .of the system requires, finally re- 
sults in Its permanent derangement. No one of 
the purposes of nature can be, for a long time, 
thwarted, without resulting in evils incalculable in 
their consequences. The entire system ultimately 
suffers derangement from the enfeebled action of 
one of its organs, and thus the consequences of this 
violated law are finally visited upon all the organs of 
the body. The admonition furnished Us is, to fol- 
low the indications of nature, and while we are 
tasking any one organ to perform its function, to 
allow every other to remain at rest. 

VII. The seventh organic law is, that the too 
frequent, long continued, or excessive exercise of 
any organ, disorders, and deranges its function, 
and structure. This law meets with frequent and 
repeated violations. Individual tendencies are 
sometimes peculiarly strong to injure some one or 
more of the organs of the body by excessive exercise. 
This proceeds generally either from peculiarity of 
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situation, or of constituion, or from both. To the 
first are referable all those external influences 
which exert so strong a control over the conduct 
and life of men, at certaia times, and in certain sit- 
uations. To the second, all those impulsive powers 
and emotions which respond from within to all ex- 
ternal influences. 

The brain, besides furnishing the organs of pro- 
pensity and sentiment, constitutes also the medium 
through which all those external influences oper- 
ate upon the organization. The. impulses furnish- 
ed by the propensities of alimentiveness and ama- 
tiveness, may lead to the excessive exercise or 
abuse of particular organs of the body. ,The science 
of gastronomy is regarded by the gourmand as pos- 
sessing peculiar fascinations. The wants of the 
stomach are to. be satisfied in preference to every 
other ; and the mere pleasures of the palate are to 
be ranked the highest on the list of enjoyments. 
The nervous energy is expended upon the organs 
exercised, until the sources of supply are exhaust- 
ed, and the entire system falls a prey to weak- 
ness and disease. Every organ susceptible of 
being exercised ^t the bidding of the will, can be 
made the instrument through which all the nervous 
energy may be expended. The stomach is often 
made instrumental in this expenditure; and the 
pampered appetite, growing clamorous for indul- 
gence in the same proportion as it is indulged, com- 
pels the organ of digestion, to exhaust every energy 
in the excessive performance of its own function. 

The organs of the brain are extremely liable to 
excessive action. This may occur in consequence 
of the inherent strength of the impulses, propensi- 
ties and sentiments, or of the strong influence exert- 
ed on the primitive powers by those external objects 
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in their nature fitted to excite them. To the 
last is referable the influence of circumstances and 
situations. The French revolution had the effect 
of consigning to the receptacles of the insane in 
France a great number of deranged minds. Revo- 
lutions, that have prevailed to any considerable ex- 
tent, have been attended with the same effect. The 
novelty of situation, the occurrence of events new 
and unexpected, the pressure of unforeseen circum- 
stances, all tend to force the organs of the brain, 
through which the mind becomes manifested, into 
a state of excessive and unnatural action. The 
consequence has been that the over action of the 
orgems has resulted in the functional derangement 
of the faculties, and the man who commenced a 
revolutionist has ended a maniac. All periods of 
peculiar excitement and pecuniary speculation tend 
to the same results. Wherever religion, morals, 
manners, customs, fashions, politics, business and 
speculations are in a constant state of change and 
fluctuation, as in the United States, particularly in 
New York and New England, the occurrence of in- ' 
sanity is extremely frequent. 

But mania in its frantic form is not the sole result 
of times of great excitement. The period that 
transforms the parent of the present generation in- 
to the maniac, is exceedingly apt to invest the child 
of the next succeeding with all the imbecility of 
idiotism. We often find the maniac leading the van, 
and the idiot bringing up the rear, of great revolu- 
tions in human affairs. Both proceed from the vio- 
lation of this great organic law, a violation attended 
with consequences the more tremendous, as the ^or- 
gans violated exercise the most important influence 
in the economy of life. 

The penalties inflicted for the violation of this law, 
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by excessively exercising the organs of the brain ^ are 
paid by the sufferer in a variety of ways. All the 
evils arising from deranged action in the functions 
of the mental faculties, and many of those travelling 
in the train of dyspepsia, as well as many sympa- 
thetic affections, are chargeable upon excessive ac- 
tion of those important organs. To this long train 
of evils the higher classes in society are subject. 
Their violation of this law is deliberate, and gener- 
ally with a full knowledge of its consequences. 
From that particular class of evils the lower or la- 
boring orders of people are generally exempt. The 
food they consume is far less stimulating in quality, 
and requires, therefore, a less expenditure of ener- 
gy in its digestion and elaboration. Their mental 
faculties, whether of feeling or thinking, are far less 
severely tasked in the performance of their func- 
tions. Their business requires, in its prosecution, 
only a small amount of mind; and it generally 
finds but little more than sufficient to satisfy the re^ 
quirement. 

But the lower orders are by no means exempt 
from diseases arising from the violation of this or- 
ganic law. If they allow the stomach and brain to 
perform their functions in accordance with their 
original design, they nevertheless over exercise other 
organs. They lack strength of impulse and depth 
of thought and feeling, but they bring into excessive 
and long continued action the voluntary muscles, 
and, through their instrumentality, many other or- 
gans of the system. Hence the class of diseases 
to which they are the most subject are, not of the 
dyspeptic, but of the febrile kind ; diseases in which 
preternatural action prevails, and where the muscu- 
lar and circulating systems are deranged in their 
functions 
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Although each organ possesses its own peculiar 
stimulus adapted in a peculiar manner to evolve in 
action, in accordance with its function, all the en- 
ei^y it possesses or can control ; yet there are stim- 
uli that, directly or indirectly, affect the whole. 
Such, for example, is alcohol. Its application to 
the nerves of the stomach excites a peculiar, ex- 
cessive, and preternatural action in all the great or- 
gans and systems of life* It expends the future en- 
ergies of the organs in their intense present exer- 
cise. It terminates in a state of weakness and 
feebleness proportioned to previous exertion of 
strength and power. 

There is a criterion by which we are enabled to 
determine whether any organ has been over-exer- 
<^sed — and that is the quiescent condition, or state 
of debility, which always succeeds preternatural ex- 
ertion. Exhaustion is ever consequent upon excite- 
ment, and the depth of the one always measures 
the excess of the other. This applies equally well 
to any one or all the great organs whose functions 
result in life. We may exhaust the energies of each 
in succession, by excessive exercise, or we may en- 
feeble every power at once by a general stimulus 
like alcohol. 

VIII. The eighth organic law is — that every ma- 
terial organ is^subject to decay, disease and death. 
The phenomena of death, equally as well as those 
of life, form a part of the system of nature. The 
sources of supply by which organizations are nour- 
ished are not infinite or inexhaustible. Birth and 
growth, therefore, are only consistent with decay 
and death. We joy in the pleasures of youth, and 
glory in the strength of manhood. This world is 
then a world of beauty. The bright thoughts, gold- 
en hopes, and glowing prospects, that light up the 
12 
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horizon of youth and manhood, enkindling ardor^ 
impulse, emotion, and feeling, more than compensate 
for the decline, decay, decrepitude, and finsJ disso- 
lution bf the organized frame. 

In our retrospect of life we perceive httle that can 
invest it with value, but we forget to include, in the 
estimate we make of its pleasures, the buoyant hopes 
that every moment of our progress have clothed the 
future with all the drapery of heaven, and, until it 
has actually become the present, have formed the 
fancied good, the golden prospect, the joyous expec- 
tation. Strike from the present the hope of the 
future, and the pleasures of life would be indeed of 
a trifling nature. But in doing that we annihilate 
the mighty charm that has ever held the human race 
spell-bound under its influence. Every moment of 
our conscious existence is occupied in exchanging>the 
realities of the present for the ideaUties of the fu- 
ture. In this exchange two antagonist powers are 
in constant exercise. 'On the one hand hope 
cheapens the present, by enhancing the value of the 
future; on the other, cautiousness, by inspiring 
fears, diminishes that value, and thus transfers worth 
to the present. The great harvest of life is reaped 
in progressive movement, not in present being, nor 
in past retrospection. 

Tbe importance of this truth has never been fully 
considered by those who limit the duration of their 
existence to the present Ufe. Can they limit it to the 
present moment ? If so there may be truth in their 
argument. But this is an utter impossibility. All 
are compelled, by the very constitution of their na- 
ture, to appropriate the future. It as much belongs 
to us as the pa^t or present. We find in ourselves 
principles reaching forward, — ^to K;Aa^ none can tell, 
and where can be only matter of conjecture. We 
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feel unceasingly the pressure of an undying want ; a 
want which idi we can here apprehend of earth, or 
belly or heaven, cannot satisfy. While we continue 
endowed with the primitive powers and capacities 
that we now possess, any absolute limitation of our 
being is contrary to feeling, to nature, to reason. 
Reason never authorizes a conclusion to which the 
assent of our nature cannot be given. 

What then shall we say of death ? Let us admit 
all its phenomena will warrant. The physical, and, 
as we shall subsequently see, the political and popu- 
lar sanctions, are terminated by it^ The material 
conditions under which impulse has impelled, and 
emotions been felt, and intellectual powers exer* 
cised, are. destroyed by the dissolution of the body. 
Those conditions are imposed upon, not assumed by 
us. What the effect of their removal may be can 
only [be matter of useless conjecture. Where we 
derive toothing from experience, we can expect no 
good result from indulging in conjecture. 

There is in life a principle of renovation. Its 
machinery is complicated both in its nature and ac- 
tion. A neglect of physical relations; a non- 
observance of the conditions of health ; a violation 
of the organic laws, all lead to derangements in the 
action of the organs. If the injuries are not of too 
serious a nature, nor too long continued, the reno- 
vating principle may induce a restoration, the per- 
fection of which will depend upon the nature and 
extent of the injury, and the soundness and strength 
of the organs. When the injury is so severe that 
the renovating principle can effect no restoration, 
the ultimate penalty of the physical sanction is en- 
forced, and the final pang is commissioned to 
consummate bodily suffering. This affords an ex- 
hibition both of justice and of mercy. In the pains 
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growing out of the enforcement of the physical 
sanction is often seen the awful prerogative of jus- 
tice, demanding the infliction of the penalty due for 
violated law ; in the final release from those pains, 
effected by death, when their restoration is impossi- 
ble, is seen the nobler attribute of mercy, silencing 
the music of our material organs, when nothing 
but discord can be the result of their play. 

Various indeed are the forms in which life is ter- 
minated by death. Sometimes the attack is on a 
great vital organ, as the brain, lungs or heart. 
Life is then invaded in the main citadel of its 
power, and when its forces are all overcome, makes 
an awful surrender. Every species of sudden death 
commences by the suspension of the respiration, 
circulation, or the action of the brain. No one of 
these organs can long cease to perform its function 
without resulting in the death of the others in suc- 
cession. One of tlie main rallying points of life is, 
then, the oigan attacked, and if overcome here, its 
defeat is final. 

Generally, however, organs less vital in their na- 
ture are the subjects of attack. The warfare be- 
tween death and life is here more protracted. The 
invasion is, at first, feeble and hardly perceptible. 
By degrees it extends to other organs. The contest 
becomes serious. All the available forces of life are 
successively overcome. The derangement has com- 
menced in some minor part of life's complicated 
machinery. The movements of the main-spring are 
at length affected ; and the action of the entire 
whole is suspended, when its parts have become so 
materially deranged as to render their restoration 
impossible. 

The ravages of death around us are indeed fear- 
ful. Sometimes it makes the elements its ministers 
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of Tei^ieanee, at others it executes itscommisnoa io 
the cahn and peace and loveKness of nature. Now 
it seizes upon first or second childhood. Then it 
folds in its icj anns the power^ strength, and vigor 
of manhood. The distress and agony that often 
precede the last series of changes that result in 
death, thrill us with a sense of undefined horror, 
and induce the inquiry, why things were thus con* 
stituted by a being of infinite power and benevolence* 
They were not thus constituted. That distress and 
agony ferms no part of the necessary order of nature. 
This may be asserted upon the strength of a world's 
experience, as well as a God's benevolence. 

We occasionally witness the departure of the 
aged. A few amcmg us are privileged to live, until 
their lease of life terminates by its own limitation* 
Such most have received originally sornid constitu- 
tions fi-om their parents ; for our organizations are 
made re&^>onmble to the physical sanction for those 
vidations of organic laws ot which our ancestors 
may have been guilty. Having received such con* 
jititutions, they have always continued to live in 
reference to the relaticMis estaUished between things, 
in observance of all or most of the conditions of 
health, and in ihe careful fulfilment of all the im* 
portant organic laws. Their material systems, af* 
ter developing their utmost powers and resources 
in youth and manhood, have gone into a gradual 
state of declension. The fluids of the body are 
greatly diminishckl in quantity ) the solids indurat* 
ed ; the capillaries, or minute vessels at the surface, 
cease to perform their functions ; the blood is not 
propelled to the extremities of the arteries; and 
the entire circle of action is contracted. The 
muscles lose by degrees their contractility; the 
nervous system its sensibility ; and all the organs 
12* 
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their 8U8cq>tibility to > excitement. The fibre be- 
comes rigid. Impressions either upon the. mental 
faculties, or the external oi^ns of sense are made 
with difficulty. Intellect apparently declines; 
emotion seems less strongly felt, and impulse less 
imperative. We are not authorized to say that 
the mental powers absolutely decline. The imper- 
fection of the organs through which alone their 
energies are revealed to others, impairs the medium 
of revelation. The old man forgets the events of 
yesterday, but recalls those to which his youth and 
manhood were familiar, and which, perhaps, with 
him had slept the sleep of half a century. His or- 
gans of mind can neither receive nor retain hew 
impressions; but their strong original tendency to 
act, as well as the continued existence of the pow- 
ers that are manifested through them, is evidenced 
by their familiarity with occurrences that for almost 
a century had lain dormant and unheeded. 

In the destruction of life by violence, (and such 
all those of superinduced disease may be termed) 
death commences at the centre, and travels towards 
the drcumference. In the death of did age pre- 
cisely the reverse occurs. The course of travel is 
there from the circumference to the centre. The 
organs die in detail. Those of relation, that con- 
stitute animal life, through the instrumentality of 
which mind holds converse with the material things 
around it, are first divested of their functions. . The 
ear ceases to hear, and the eye to see. The circu- 
lation becomes languid, interrupted, and limited to 
the larger vessels. The digestive system is the 
last that dies. Life seems, for a time, to continue 
almost from the mere habit of living. At length, 
however, its capital becomes exhausted, sensation 
ceases, every power and energy is expended, the 
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series of changes is complete, and death sets the 
last seal to the phenomena of life. 

-Such is the death of old age ; and such we may 
add, is the death which forms a part of the great 
system of things. To die in such a manner is as 
natural as to live. AH other kinds of death are 
accidental, are superinduced, are chargeable upon 
departures from relations, non-observance of the 
conditions of health, and violations of some one or 
more of the organic laws ; not, perhaps, by the in- 
dividual himself; possibly not by his parents, but 
by some of his more distant progenitors. 

If we are correct in the ]K>sition that the death by 
old age alone tests the strict observance of all the 
necessary relations, all the essential conditions of 
health, and all the most important organic laws, 
how numerous, complicated and appalling are the 
ills chargeable upon the violations of the physical 
sanction. To such almost all the physical suffer- 
ing of our world would stand fearfully in- 
debted. How immense are yet to be the acquisi- 
tions of knowledge, and how different, from the 
present, the courses of conduct, before man can re- 
alize all the pleasures derivable from his organiza- 
tion, coupled with the fewest possible paiiis ! 



The Political Sanction. 

The physical sanction regards man simply as an 
organized being. It has nothing to do with the re- 
lations between man and man, or between man and 
any other being. The oi^tiic structure alone, its 
connexions, relations, and dependencies, embody 
that part of our nature which experiences the 
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pleasures, and is subject' to the pains of the physi-t 
cal sanction. 

But man was constituted a social^ as well as an 
oigianized being. He was endowed with a nature 
common to his race, out of which various relations 
have jBirisen. The social tendency led to intercourse. 
In that the social instinct found its gratification, 
and the discovery was easily made that the union 
of efibrt developed power itt action. In the infsuicy 
of the race power was essential. It was required 
successfully to combat the strength and sagacity of 
the animal creation. It was also brought into se- 
vere requisition in the prosecution of the different 
modes of warfare, which prevailed between different 
states and nations, in the early periods of our his- 
tory. 

It is a little remarkable that wherever man has 
existed, or under whatever depressing or elevating 
conditions and circumstances, he has never existed 
alone. If the rigors of climate are adverse, they 
are best borne under the cheering influence of 
companionship. If nature is dressed in smiles, they 
are best enjoyed amid the society of those we love. 
Social intercourse; of some description, has always 
existed wherever there has been man. The de- 
grees of its refinement have been as various 
and as marked, as those of the polish, ad- 
vancing, by regular gradations, from the rough-hewn 
rock up to the chiseled monument. Out of the re- 
sistless tendency to associate, the strong disposi- 
tion to unite for a common purpose, and to brings 
into common stock the results of inteUectual action, 
have grown both the political and popular sanctions. 

In the political sanction men are regarded as 
forming constituent parts of the state. As such, 
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they are subjected to the different codes of criminal 
law, which have, at different times, been adopted by 
different nations. In the protection afforded to all 
legal pursuits, and in the punishments awarded to 
all violations of its lawS; are to be found the pleas- 
ures and pains of the political sanction. 

The existence of laws, in all governments, to reg- 
ulate the actions of men, has been rendered neces* 
sary by the comparative strength of the propensi- 
ties, in the great majority of the race, over that of 
the higher sentiments. The powerful tendency to 
deceive, resist, destroy, and accumulate by any 
means, has always required the exercise of a re- 
straining influence superadded to that derived sole- 
ly from our higher nature. This influence has been 
sought in the inflictions of the political sanction. . 

The severity of these inflictions has ever borne a 
direct relation both to the strength of the propensi- 
ties they were intended to restrain, and to that of 
the higher sentiments they were Resigned to aid. 
The earlier codes of criminal law were of a sangui- 
nary character. Of this the laws of the Athenian 
Draco, prescribing death indiscriminately for every 
offence, afford a striking instance. The institutions 
of the Spartan Lycurgus, so well calculated to sus- 
tain a nation in the midst of battles, proclaim the 
action of a sanguinary mind in a sanguinary age. 
The regular and gradual advance of man in the 
higher sentiments, is evidenced by a continual re- 
laxation in the severity of criminal jurisprudence. 
One of 4;he most striking facts illustrative of this 
position is, » that out of about one hundred and 
sixty different offences made capital by the English 
statutes, only about three are actually punished capi- 
tally by English practice. The criminal jurispru- 
dence of the world has been gradually and silently 
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growing less and less severe in its inflictions, and 
that for the reason, that the higher sentiments have 
been advancing in power, and the propensities have 
as constantly diminished in strength ; the extent of 
punishment being always proportioned to the rela- 
tive strength of each. The popular, moral, and re- 
ligious sanctions all tend to the production of order 
and regularity of conduct. It is only to supply their 
deficiency that the political sanction exists. The 
enquiry into the nature of the sanction is equally 
applicable to all times, but the severity or mildness 
that characterize its inflictions vary in accordance 
with the advance of man. 

The principle upon which the political sanction 
proceeds is conservative of social order. It is 
simply a surrender, on the part of the members of 
a community, of the right to do wrong, in considera- 
tion of their being guaranteed a protection in do- 
ing right. It is a release, on the part of each mem- 
ber, of the right to do any act, in its nature calcu- 
lated to injure others more than it benefits himself; 
in return for which he is protected against all acts, of 
a like nature, on the part of others. The great ob- 
ject to be attained, therefore, by the political sanc- 
tion, in any community, is to restrain the members 
of it from all such acts as are either prejudicial to 
the community itself, or more injurious to its indi- 
vidual members tlian they are advantageous to the 
person performing them. The meatus of attainment 
proposed are the pains, penalties, and privations, in 
which the sanction, in part, consists. 

The resulting consequence is the safety and secur- 
ity experienced by each member in his lawful pur- 
suits of pleasure, wealth and ambition. The two 
things to be considered are the acts to be restrain- 
ed, and the means by which the restraint is to be 
effected. 
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Those acts are either directly or indirectly preju- 
dicial to the whole community, or to the individual 
members of it. They are prejudicial to the whole 
community, either as tending to destroy its frame of 
government, or to impair the confidence its memberd 
should place in it as a safeguard and dispenser of 
benefits. This assumes as true, that the govern* 
ment, or political structure, by means of which any 
community is enabled to act, is worthy of support 
and preservation. This, as a general rule, is true. 
Communities or nations will, almost universally, be 
found in possession of a government every way as 
well constituted as they are susceptible of enjoying. 
Grovernment is the mere agent of the community, 
which sustains to it the rtelations of principal. Its es- 
sential qualities and properties may, therefore, always 
be presumed to be in accordance with the will and 
wishes of that community over which its agency is 
established. The changes which the improving 
condition of the community may require are effected 
as soon as they become necessary or proper. 

Acts prejudicial to the whole community may 
consist either 

1st In treasonable plots, conspiracies and overt 
acts calculated to overthrow or destroy the fabric of 
government actually existing ; or, 

2d. In the attempt to disseminate opinions and 
principles subversive of all moral order, all religious 
restraint, and destructive of all the influences acting 
upon our higher and better, nature. 

The first is treason against the particular govern- 
ment it seeks to destroy. The second may be de- 
nominated a moral treason against the race, which it 
seeks to incapacitate for the enjoyment of social or- 
der, or the salutary control of any government. 
The success of the first may result in the establish** 
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ment of another, and, possibly, better form of gov- 
ernment. That of the second can only terminate 
in the efibctual destruction of all government, and 
the entire subversion of all order and salutary con- 
trol. A government is regarded as possessing mcural 
attributes ; as endowed with \Till ; as accountable 
for its action. To its formation and perpetqation, 
therefore, a moral element is essentia, and whoever 
seeks to impair or destroy that, is removing or weak- 
ening the foundation on which every social and 
governmental fabric rests. 

In all those acts prejudicial to the whole commu- 
nity, the nature of the offence suggests the proper 
kind of remedy. It should be exclusive. Those 
who intentionally strike at the being and existence 
of a government as actually constituted, or attempt 
to destroy the foundations on which its structure 
stands, should be ever after deprived of the immuni- 
ties it confers. 

Acts prejudicial to the individual members of the 
community, are all such as impair, or conflict with 
individual rights. The important rights to which all 
men are entitled, and which seem to include all 
others, are those of life, liberty, property, and rep- 
utation. 

The right to life depends on the principle that it 
is the gift of a higher power. No created being can 
claim to exercise powers neither inherently possess- 
ed, nor in any manner bestowed. Life, the gift of 
a supreme power, can only be responsible to the 
giver. He who originally gave, can only have the right 
to resume, atid that exclusive of every other. The 
gift having been made in common to all, all have 
an equal right, under similar circumstances, to the 
full, perfect, uninterrupted enjoyment of it. Who- 
ever undertakes to disturb this right is committing 
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a wroQg, because he is attempting to exercise a 
power hot originally possessed by him, and never 
delegated to him, except in cases of absolute neces- 
sity. He is endeavoring to take what he never gave, 
and what he never was commissioned or authorised 
to dispose of. 

Under the right to life may also be included the 
right of exemption from personal injury, unless ju- 
dicially inflicted. The integrity of the organiza- 
tion is essential to constitute perfect life. Direct 
bodily injuries tend to destroy that integrity, and 
are, therefore, so inany invasions of the right to the 
full enjoyment of all that constitutes life. 

The right to life draws after it many other rights 
as incidental, and among them that to personal 
liberty. A right presupposes the possession of 
value in the object out of which it arises, and in 
relation to which it exists. Life would be scarcely 
worth possessing amid the damps of a dungeon, 
or under circumstances in which a deadening fear 
prevented all active exertion. As incidental to 
the right to live, therefore, is the right to that free- 
dom of action, which, without injuriously affecting 
others, is calculated to secure the enjoyments of 
life. A freedom of thought and speech, as well as 
of action, subject to such a condition, and adequate 
to such a purpose, is a right common to all. 

Among th(B consequences flowing from the full 
enjoyment of this right is the accumulation of prop- 
erty, as a means of investing life with its comforts 
and conveniences. Frpm the right of accumula- 
tion may reasonably result that of possession, with- 
out which, the first would be useless. Property 
possesses exchangeable value, which has been cre- 
ated by human industry, and belongs, therefore, to 
13 
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him who created it^ or purchased it by giving an 
equivalent* 

The right to reputation must depend essentially 
on the same reason as that to property. Both are 
^ike the fruits of application, and the rewards of 
toil. If a man has earned money in the manage- 
ment of a difficult affair, requiring the exercise of 
great skill and adroitness, the reputation he has ac- 
quired in the management is as much his property 
as the money he has earned. It is equally the re- 
sult of his appUcation and toil, and far mcNre valu- 
able as an acquisition. It enlarges his sphere of ac- 
tion and influence; contributes to his success in 
business; creates and sustains a demand for his 
labor ; and gratifies the desires of that part of his 
nature which is under the dominion of the popular 
sanction. This, therefore, both in principle and in 
value, possesses the essentials of a right. 

All these rights may be invaded, and for the 
invasion of each, we should hold the PoUtical Sanc- 
tion responsible lor an adequate remedy. 

The right to reputation may be invaded by 
slander. 

That to property by robbery, larceny and fraud. 

That to liberty by undue restraints imposed un- 
der improper influences. 

That to life by its unauthorized intentional de* 
struction, and by the infliction of corporeal injuries. 

The remedy should have regard to the nature of 
the wrong ; to the motive that prompted to its com^ 
mission ; to that particular part in the affective or 
feeling department of our nature in which the mo- 
tive originated, and from which it derives its force ; 
and to the general condition of the community 
among whom it is fought to be applied. The mode 
of punishment adopted should be always suited to 
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tlie nature of the oflenoe ; certain in its infliction ; 
and caicolated, as far as possible, to reform the 
oflender, at the same time that it protects and bene- 
fits the community. 

Slander, or the invasion of the right to reputation, 
in most instances, originates in the sentiment of 
love of approbation, or that part of our nature under 
the dominion of the popular sanction. The slan- 
derer is desirous of occupying as much space as pos- 
sible in the world's thought ; and when he is inca- 
pable of iSelf-elevation for that purpose, he endeavors 
to accomplish the same end by the depressipn of 
others. This is the general, and, perhaps, the sole 
motive productive of slander, except when it proceeds 
from deep, settled, personal malignity. Let the 
nature in which the mbtive to commit the injury is 
found to originate, furnish the indication of the 
kind of remedy to be adopted. Let all the re- 
sources of the political sanction be investigated, and 
those modes of punishment resorted to which are 
the most public, and in themselves the best cal- 
culated to excite against the offender popular dis- 
approbation. The breath of calumny would exert 
but a small disturbing influence, if the calumniator 
could be assured of being sent forth among that 
very community, whose lively approval of his acts 
was the utmost he desired, with the mark of Cain 
upon his brow, eliciting every where expressions of 
popular indignation. The very thought would si- 
lence the most importunate claims of that nature 
to attain approval for itself by a resort to means so 
full of danger and hazard. 

The right to property is invaded by robbery, 
larceny and fraud,. Under the last term are in- 
cluded all fraudulent misrepresentations, false pre- 
tences, forgeries, and aH other acts by which prop- 
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erty is wrongfully acquired. In all these the 
original motive prompting to the commission of the 
i^ence is the same, viz., the acquisition of property. 
The resulting consequence is in all the same, viz., 
an innocent loss on one side, and a dishonest, ille- 
gal gain on the other. The different forms of the 
offence present only a variation in the means em- 
ployed, not in the object to be obtained. This 
variation depends on the different relative strength 
of the original primitive powers. Large destruc- 
tiveness and combativeness, combined with acquis- 
itiveness, result in robbery. Force is the element 
of the two first mentioned propensities, and through 
their means, therefore, the motive addressed to the 
last, acts. 

Large secretiveness, coupled with a limited in- 
tellectual power, and acquisitiveness, results in lar- 
ceny, or stealing. The means here employed are 
of a secret nature ; but the intellect is insufficient 
to devise that complicated system of manoeuvres, 
that apparent openness, but real covertness, that 
form the essential badges of fraud. 

Large secretiveness, with an ample develope- 
ment of intellect, both perceptive and reflective, 
constitutes the kind of organization that will be 
likely to resort- to some one or more of the numer- 
ous species of fraud as a means of gain.^ The 
movement here is secret, but complicated. Secre- 
tiveness is here employed, not actually to secrete 
the property, as in larceny, but the means or devises 
by which it is to be obtained. These last are ex- 
clusively the work of the intellect, and their perfec- 
tion depends on individual strength. 

Robbery, then, obtains by forcibly subduing the 
will of another ; larceny, by taking advantage of 
the absence, from the scene of its exploits, of every 
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perceptive power but its own ; and fraud, by se- 
ducing the will of another into asseat by intentional 
misrepresentation, suppretssion of the truth, or false- 
hood in word or deed, or both. In all, then, it is 
obvious the higher sentiments, particularly consci- 
entiousness, are absent, and an ample acquisitive- 
ness present. The punishment should not be 
adopted so much in reference to the m^ms employ- 
ed, as to the motive actuating. That motive, in 
the invasion of this right, through all the diversified 
means, is the same, viz., the possession of the prop- 
erty. The punishment, as indicated by the nature 
of the motive, should consist in depriving him of 
that property by law, which he is so anxious to 
acquire without it. The same primitive power that 
so ardently desires the acquisition, sufiers the most 
intensely by the deprivation. Let the risk of losing 
fourfold the value of the acquisition be incurred by 
the attempt, and few would have the hardihood to 
undertake it. 

It is true, niany criminals of that description 
possess nothing. To meet the exigences df such a 
case, imprisonment must be superadded for a 
reasonable time, or until the fine is paid. Every 
individual, guilty of invading this right, should for- 
feit to the community; or to the person injured, or 
to both, by way of fine, at least four times the value 
of the property obtained ; and if unable to pay it, 
imprisonment should be a substitute. He should 
be induced, or morally compelled, in the manner 
and by the means hereafter mentioned, to labor for 
the benefit of the persoir injured, or the whole com- 
munity, or both. The two kinds of punishment, in 
one point of view, are not so essentially variant 
from each other. The first takes from him his 
property, the results of his past labor ; the other 
13* 
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his work, the immediate fruits of his present exer- 
tion. 

The right to liberty isifntaded by undue restraints 
imposed under improper influences.. False impris- 
onment, the preventioa of voluntary, action by in- 
spiring the fear of injury, and all those improper 
influences that restrain freedom of action, furnish 
examples of the violation of this right. The motive 
naturally prompting to the commission of ofiences 
of this kind differs essentially from either of the. 
preceding. It arises from the desire of power, of 
domination, of the exercise of authority, and is the 
legitimate offspring of self-esteem. The punish- 
ment should, therefore, be of a nature calculated to 
affect that primitive power. The subjecting him 
to popular disapprobation, or the depriving him of 
property, cannot do this, The proud man looks 
down with contempt upon popular approbation and 
disapprobation, and is as proud in rags and beggary 
as amid luixury and display. Perhaps the most 
perfectly just, and at the same time humiliating 
kind of punishment that could be resorted to, 
would be the depriving him of his liberty. At the 
same time that the justice of such a punishment 
would be. admitted, the offender would be compel- 
led to feel that there was a power in others superior 
to his own, to the exercise of which, he had no 
choice but to submit. 

The right to life is invaded by its unauthorized, 
intentional destruction, and by the infliction of cor- 
poreal injuries. The pure and unmixed motive, 
prompting to commit offences of this kind, is de- 
rived almost exclusively from the impulses furnished 
by the propensities to resist and destroy. In this 
class of offences we must also include all those ac- 
companied by force, that originate from the instinct 
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of sex. " The offenders against the right of life con- 
stitute a numerous class. They always hstve been 
numerous ; and the remedial means that have, at 
different periods of the world, been employed, have 
not, it. is feared, had much influence in lessening 
their number. The principle on which the adop- 
tion of these means has depended is radically erro^ 
neous. Into that principle vengeance has entered 
as an important, an essential, a controlling elemei:it. 
A private injury was, at fiyst, revenged by a private 
injury. He who received the wrong repaid it with 
a wrong. If death deprived the injured of seeking 
redress, his surviving relatives were bound to seek 
it for him. Thus the rude society that then existed 
was rendered the continual scene of individual 
conflict. 

The race made a great attainment when the in- 
dividual members of a community surrendered to 
the national arm the right to revenge their injuries. 
But it was a mere surrender of the tight to revenge. 
The first remedies adopted were in perfect harmo-. 
ny with this surrender. They were such as its 
spirit would naturally suggest. The stocks, the 
whipping-post, the pillory, the rack, the gallows, 
the axe, the gibbet, the wheel, the faggot, the cross, 
all furnish their overwhelming testimony to the 
truth of the fact, that the principle, of punishment 
was originally little else than the spirit of revenge. 
It was an engine by which the lower propensities 
attempted to react upon the action of die same 
propensities. That spirit, although very much mod- 
ified, and in part subdued, is still apparent in our 
criminal codes. Neither the indulging of this 
spirit, nor the resorting to t^e modes of punish- 
ment which it suggests, is expedient, or proper, or 
right. 
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It is inexpedient, because its tendency is not to 
diminish the commission of crimes accompanied by 
force, but to increase them. A human being can 
never be rendered better by being whipped, or 
racked, or subjected to the stocks or the pillory. 
The nature in us, the primitive powers of combat* 
iveness and destructiveness, that prompt to the 
commission of personal wrongs accompanied by 
force, can never be modified, subdued, or rendered 
better by that species of punishment. Force is the 
most congenial to these powers ; and whether the 
individual possessing them is in the act of whipping 
or being whipped, of racking or being racked, he 
is in the very element the most essential to their 
existence. We cannot punish by force those who 
are so constituted as to commit forcible injuries, 
without necessarily eliciting the spirit that is alone 
congenial with the employment of force — the deep, 
settled spirit of malignity and revenge. It flows as 
inevitably from the employment of such means as 
does the stream from the gush of its fountain. It 
neither reforms the offender, nor inspires a salutary 
fear among those similarly constituted. The experi- 
ence of the world, it is believed, will justify the 
assertion, that the sins of men, arising from the 
commission of forcible wrongs, have always borne 
a proportioji, both in frequency and enormity, to 
the severity of the suffering involved in their pun- 
ishment. No mode of punishment ever devised by 
human ingenuity, whether it consisted in the rack, 
or the wheel, or the faggot, ever wanted victims. 
Around the bloodiest engines of punishment, has 
crowded the most fearful amount and enormity of 
crime. 

It is not proper, because the due regulation and 
government of every thing is properly dependent 
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on the supremacy of the higher sentunent8« enlight- 
ened by intellect. They were given to guide, di- 
rect and control. It is only when man acts in 
accordance with that higher law of his nature, which 
is found in the dictates of conscientiousness, hope, 
veneration and benevolence, and when hd wields, 
in obedience to that law, all the impulses that ori^n- 
ate in the propensities, that he can reap the highest 
degree of enjoyment of which his whole nature is 
capable. This great tr^th* is as appKeable to the 
action of communities as of individuals. Those 
higher sentiments can never justify a resort to phys- 
ical force, except in cases of absolute necessity. AH 
those mod^s of punishment which do violence to 
the physical frame originate from the lower pro- 
pensities, and can never meet with the approval of 
the higher sentiments when any other modes are 
accessible. 

It is not right, because we are not regarding in 
a proper point of view the offenders upon whom 
we are visiting the penalties of the political sanc- 
tion. They are the subjects of our vengeance; 
they should be the objects of our pity. They are 
too often the victims of a vengeance which we mis- 
call justice. They should, in most or all cases, be 
considered as moral patients, the unfortunate sub- 
jects of moral maladies. In this world men possess 
great organic and constitutional differences. While 
some are so happily constituted, by possessing a 
great preponderance of the higher sentiments, that 

* This IB one of the truths asserted, enforced and ilkis- 
trated in bis usual masterly manner, by George Combe, in 
his ** Constitution of Man,** a work of which it is hardly 

{possible to speak in terms so high as to reach its real merits, 
t should not merely be in every one's head, but should be 
practically exemplified in his conduct. 
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to do right is in full accordance with their nature, 
•and with whom, therefore, motives tending to re- 
strain from the commission of wrongs are' unneces- 
sary ; others possess tendencies so strong to push 
the propensities beyond their legitimate use, that 
every possible motive is required to enforce obedi- 
ence to the rule of right. To such it is important 
that proper motives should be propierly presented. 

Mankind, in respect to the commission of of- 
fences, may be divided into three classes. In the 
first, the propensities greatly preponderate over the 
higher sentiments. In the second, there is an 
equality between these two classes of powers ; and 
in the third, the higher sentiments exceed in 
strength the propen3ities, and bear the sway in 
volition and act. In the first, the tendency is to 
the commission of crime under all circumstances. 
In the second, its commission will depend much 
upon circumstances, such as the company the indi- 
vidual keeps, and the influences to which he is 
subject. In the third, the rule of right is seldom 
violated under any circumstances, because it is the 
law of their nature, and to obey it, is, with them, 
the soul's first impulse. 

The first and third classes tend to antagonize 
each other in general society. The second fur- 
nishes the subjects upon which the other two act. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the more we diminish 
the number of those composing the first class, and 
the more we prevent their mingling with and cor- 
rupting those of the second, the greater force and 
effect we give to the salutary moral influence ex- 
erted by the third. The means best calculated to 
efiect that purpose are reformation and seclusion ; 
the first where it is possible, the second where it is 
necessary. 
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Although men differ from each other Tery greatly 
in their mx>ral constitution, yet it may be safely 
asserted that there exists no human being without 
som^ moral capacities. And those, however small 
or limited they may be, are susceptible of cultiva- 
tion and enlargement. This, however, is not the 
work of a moment, nor the result of a single act. 
To strengthen the higher sentiments and curb the 
lower propensities, to eradicate evil impulses and 
implant virtuous inclinations, requires a resort to 
judicious means, and consumes much time in its 
accomplishment. 

The resort to physical force, as a means for that 
purpose, is, for the reasons already given, of all 
others, the least calculated to affect it. Where has 
the reformation of the criminal ever been accom* 
plished by that species of punishment ? Notwith- 
standing all the ingenious devices of man, for the 
infliction of pain, have been put into active requi- 
sition, and he has been successively the tenant of 
the dungeon, the stocks, and the pillory, and the 
subject of the whip and the rack, he still goes on 
sinning and suffering, until an instrument of death 
finally closes his career, and sends him from a world 
that had no sympathy with his sufferings, no com- 
passion on his errors, and no regrets except when 
he succeeded in escaping the punishment intended 
for him. He and his country have been belligerent 
powers through the whole course of his life, and the 
warfare has finally resulted in his defeat, discomfit- 
ure and death. In the principle of the political 
sanction, as understood and acted upon until a 
very recent period, there is something radically and 
ruinously wrong. Where failure is the general re- 
sult, and success the exception, there can be but 
small pretension of proceeding upon correct prin- 
ciple. 
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A great advance was made when the prison of 
confinement merely, was substituted for corporeal 
punishment. There, however, it was soon found 
that criminals corrupted each other by their mutual 
intercourse, and that their idleness c»ily increased 
the evil. These difficulties were, to a great extent, 
remedied by a still further advance, by transforming 
the prison into a work-shop, and the convicts into 
laborers ; introducing, at the same time, a rigidness 
of discipline, to destroy, as far as possible, all inter- 
course with each other. 

This rendered the community safe during the 
period of punishment, by securing the offender ; 
allowed him time and opportunities to reform ; and 
benefitted the community by the result of his la- 
bors. It also removed punishment from the public 
gaze, rendered comparatively private its adminis- 
tration, and thus avoided the exhibition of those 
public sights and scenes, so gratifying to the pro- 
pensities, so revolting to the higher sentiments. 

Penitentiary systems are of two kinds, the system 
of Auburn and that of Philadelphia. The first was 
the earliest, and is the most generally introduced ; 
the last the best calculated to p^tect and reform. 
The first kind obtains generally in New York and 
New England, the second in Pennsylvania. In the 
first kind, solitary confinement is enforced during 
the night; the convicts generally laboring together 
during the day, under the immediate superintend- 
ence of their officers, who make it their particular 
business to preserve among them silence and atten- 
tion to their. duties. In the last kind, solitary con- 
finement by day, as well as by night, is enforced. 
In the first kind, there still remain lingering rem- 
nants of the punishment by physical force. The 
requirements of labor, and the performance of 
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duties, are often compelled by a resort to the whip^ 
or to other corporeal inflictions. In the second, 
obedience is enforced by rendering less comfortable 
the condition of the convict. In the first, requisi- 
tions are enforced by the pains of positive infliction ; 
in the second, by those of privation merely. In 
the first, the convict is made to suffer because he 
has violated prison rules ; in the second, until he 
will comply with them. Both kinds are alike effi* 
cient in the protection they afford the community 
during the actual imprisonment of the convict ; but 
they differ, it is believed, in the agency exerted in 
the production of reform. Solitary confinement^? 
for that purpose, must be, of all other means, the 
roost effectual. It is free from the corrupting in- 
fluences of others. By depriving the convict of all 
the pleasures that grow out of companionship, and 
disconnecting him, in a great measure, from the 
external world, mental action is turned inward, and 
the man becomes better acquainted with himself, 
with his natural tendencies, his condition, duties 
and responsibilities. A moral or religious idea, 
originating in, or thrown into the solitary cell of the 
convict, possesses incalculable value. It finds a 
social human being, companioned only by his own 
thoughts and feelings, and exerts, therefore, an exr 
tended and salutary influence. It comes to him at 
a time when all tjie seductive influences from with- 
out are excluded, and when all the activities within 
lack objects of action. It claims audience upon 
the strength of its own intrinsic merits ; and there 
is a beauty in virtue which even vice is compelled 
to respect and reverence. Solitude is ever found 
more beneficial than society in exerting a salutary 
influence upon the principles of human action. In 
silence and seclusion the better nature of man 
14 
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asserts its right, and conscience interposes its claim 
to guide and direct amid the moral commotions of 
V^the world. 

The late Edward Livingston has suggested many 
valuable improvements upon the principle involved 
in the Philadelphia system. He proposes that each 
convict should have a separate cell, with a small 
room or court adjoining and belonging to it, but to 
be occupied or not, as circumstances shall warrant. 
He is, at first, to be confined to his cell, and to 
subsist on very coarse fc»od. He will soon naturally 
desire some employment ; for idleness, amid unbrok- 
en silence and solitude is, of all other things, the 
least desirable. His wish is immediately gratified, 
and the adjoining room or court is given him in 
addition to his cell. Here he is furnished with the 
kind of labor he has been most accustomed to, so 
far as the limited accommodations will admit. The 
greater willingness he manifests to labor, and to 
comply with the prison regulations, the better he 
finds his food and the more improved his general 
condition. If his conduct and disposition continue 
to keep pace with his improving condition, he is, in 
process of time, suffered to make use of other apart- 
ments ; to engage in a more extended range of 
operations ; and is allowed the privilege of associ- 
ating with others, who, like him, have earned their 
improved condition by their merits. 

The barriers between solitary confinement and 
perfect liberty become, in this manner, gradually 
removed, as the convict continues to advance in 
improvement, and when the last obstacle is finally 
taken away, he comes again into society, a reformed 
citizen, instead of a desperate criminal. 

If, in this disciplinary process, a hostile, refracto- 
ry disposition is manifested, and the convict refuses 
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to act ia accordance with the rales and regulations 
prescribed, no resort is made to violence, or any 
kind of corporeal punishment, to compel a compli- 
ance ; but, as a resulting consequence, he finds his 
condition altered ; his employment taken away ; 
his coarse fare and the solitude of his cell agaia 
restored to him, until he becomes willing to regain 
what he has lost, by a proper submission. 

In this manner society is secured, punishment 
inflicted, and the criminal reformed by moral means ; 
by means in harmony with the whole nature of 
man ; by such as are, in themselves, best calculated 
to produce correct volitions, through the present- 
ment of proper motives, and to bring about desira- 
ble results through the choice, not the necessity, of 
the offender. The convict is here regarded as 
something besides a criminal. He is considered as 
a man ; as a being acting under moral responsibili- 
ties; as possessing powers, passions, propensities 
and sentiments to be appealed to and influenced. 
Obedience is here sought to be enforced to those 
rules and regulations which communities impose 
on their members, on the same principle that it is 
to the great leading laws of life — through the 
means of motive and volition ; and motive too, that 
bears more about it the bright aspect of hope, than 
the dark impress of fear. This is the principle 
that should be at the foundation of all criminal 
legislation. With reference to that, all the means 
within the entire range of the . political sanction 
should be selected, adopted and enforced. 
. To sum up, in a few words, the political sanc- 
tion. / 

Acts may be injurious either to the whole com- 
munity or to the individuals composing it. 
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The first sboald be punished by exclunon from 
the state. 

The punishment of the second should be gov* 
erned by a judicious reference to the nature in 
which they originate, and the primitive power 
prompting to their performance, whenever that 
power is a sentiment ; never, except in the instance 
of acquisitiveness, when a propensity. 

Acts injurious to reputation originate in the 
primitive sentiment of love of approbation. The 
same nature that sins should be made to suffer, 
provided that, as a result, a salutary reform is ef- 
fected. A resort to those means best calculated to 
elicit marks of popular disapprobation of the course 
and conduct of the slanderer, or invader of anoth- 
er's reputation, is the proper kind of remedy for 
that species of wrong. 

Acts injurious to property, whether forcible, se- 
cret, or fraudulent, result from a strong propensity 
to acquire. That primitive power suffers as much 
or more in losing, as it enjoys in acquiring. Let 
the punishment of those acts, therefore, be the de- 
privation of property ; and when that fails, let the 
same kind of discipiine be adopted as in cases of 
personal violence. 

Acts injurious to liberty spring from a lofty self- 
esteem, from which originates the strong desire of 
exercising authority. It is the nature of that senti- 
ment to suffer as much by being humiliated, as it 
enjoys in the exerdse of elevated swa^. Let its 
punishment consist in the' humiliation it must ex- 
perience in being deprived, for a time, of that liber- 
ty it seeks to take. 

Acts injurious to life or person proceed from the 
primitive powers that prompt to resist and destroy. 
The element of these powers is force, and they can-> 
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not, therefore, be punished by a resort to it. If we 
cannot successfully punish the nature that errs, as 
in the case of injuries to reputation, property and 
personal liberty, we should always have recourse to 
moral means ; and endeavor, by appealing to, and 
thus strengthening by exercise, the higher senti- 
ments, to render them, under the enlightening influ- 
ence of intellect, the proper guides and directors to 
the impulses originating from the propensities. Ac- 
cordingly, entire seclusion of the convict from society, 
and a system of advancement from the closest con- 
finement to a more and more improved condition, 
and ultimately to perfect liberty, graduated accord- 
ing to the improvement and progress of his whole 
nature, should be adopted. The gr.eat apd prima- 
ry object should be to guard society from outrage^ , 
and reform the offender. The first is accomplished ' 
by seclusion, the last may be anticipated as the re- 
sult of means already indiciited, or others of a simi- 
lar character. 

An acute or strong intellect affords, by no means, 
a sufficient guarantee against the commission of 
crime. If the tendencies to a criminal course are 
the strongest in the mental constitution, 4he intel- 
lect, instead of interposing barriers, will afford all 
the aids and facilities possible in carrying tbem out 
into their full operation. Intellect contributes to 
the amount of crime in another manner. It devises 
new modes of effort, originates new channels of ia« 
dustry, and gives new directions to the primitive 
powers of impulse and emotion. All these new 
modes, new channels and new directions, afford so 
many additional theatres, upon which virtue and 
vice perform their respective parts in the drama of 
life. The one may always be expected to accom- 
14* 
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pany the other, and each, as it predominates, will 
enlist the energies of the intellect. 

Through the entire compass of human action and 
existence, it is believed, that one general fact prevails, 
viz., that ease, peace, comfort, and the entire satis- 
faction of all th^ powers, are the most consistent 
with the action of the higher sentiments ; distress, 
disturbance, contests and dissatisfaction, with that 
of the propensities. The history of the race, and the 
whole current of human conduct, alike bear witness 
that the better the condition, the more uniformly ac- 
tive are the higher sentiments ; and the greater the 
deprivation and distress, the more intense the mani- 
festation of the propensities. It is equally true that 
the stronger the higher sentinients, in connexion 
wi^ the intellect, act, the more improved will be the 
condition, and the greater the ease, comfort, and 
satisfaction enjoyed ; and, on the contrary, the more 
powerful the unrestrained action of the propensities, 
the greater the distress and misery suffered. Thus 
causes and consequences are found mutually assist- 
ing and advancing each other, and carrrying out 
their blended influences, for good or evil, through 
the whole human economy. The nearer men act 
justly and benevolently, the more their general con- 
dition will be improved ; and the greater the im- 
provement of that condition, the stronger will be the 
disposition to act in accordance with the great rules 
of right and goodness. The reverse of this holds 
equally true in the dominion of evil. Want, desti- 
tution and distress are ever found coupled with 
peevish, combative and destructive tendencies^^and 
th^ existence of the one invariably tends to the 
production of the other. Man will ever be found 
acting in harmony with his condition ; and this great 
fact in human nature should be appropriated by the 
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political sanction, because its great object is to im* 
pose the civil conditions in subjection to which hu- 
man improvement may be indefinitely progressive. 
Instead of resorting to means that depress, degrade, 
and distress human nature, with the view of amend- 
ing it, reason would suggest the adoption of a 
course of policy entirely different. If the nature 
that errs contain, in itself, the means of improve- 
ment, let the means be applied to that. If not, let 
the more and more improved condition of the con- 
vict depend upon his volitions, until, as far as pos- 
sible, a thorough reform is wrought in his entire 
moral department. Let the convict in his solitary 
cell be equally as well assured as the citizen who 
breathes the free air of a free country, that his hap- 
piness or misery is to depend on his own acts, and 
that the great lines of his conduct are to be his 
voucher-s for the one or the other, so long as he 
continues a being of volitions. In this manner the 
means of government resorted to by man, so far as 
his civil relations are concerned, is made to harmo- 
nize with those adopted by God in the moral gov- 
ernment of his universe ; and both are in themselves 
the best calculated to improve and advance the dif- 
ferent natures to which they are applied. 



The Popular Sanction. 

Society neither results from, nor is continued 
solely by, the influence of the political sanction. 
That afibrds protection more to its form than its 
substance, rather to its outworks than its central en- 
ergies. It is a force, the ostensible and avowed ob- 
ject of which is, to extend over large masses of 
humanity that safeguard that protects the pursuit 
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of right, by redressing the commission of wrong. 
It is really and professedly a restraint upon the pro- 
pensities ; a curb to vicious action ; and, as such, 
by a lai^e portion of society, is rather submitted to 
from fear, than obeyed from love. 

There is another sanction growing out of society 
itself — a force or principle originating in its very na- 
ture — which contributes to a much greater extent 
than the political, in the perpetuation of itself, and 
all its institutions. I allude to the popular sanction 
— a sanction essential to give even the political that 
binding force and effect, unattainable by its own un- 
aided means. 

The popular sanction includes all the pleasures 
derivable from the good opinion of others, and the 
pains consequent upon their ill opinion. It consists 
in the deference paid to the views of others enter- 
tained in reference to ourselves ; to sectional and 
national sentiments ; to public opinion. It is that, 
which previous to the commission or omission of 
any important act or thing, always starts within our- 
selves the inquiry — What will people think or say of 
it? In the doing or omission, shall I encounter 
praise or censure ? 

The importance of this sanction must be obvious 
when we consider its deep and wide spreading in- 
fluence in the affairs of men. We may ascertain 
this in two ways — by observation and conscious- 
ness. We may survey the conduct of men, and in 
analyzing the elements of its composition, trace to 
this principle all that can be legitimately derived 
from it ; or each individual may retire within him- 
self, and interrogate that part of our common nature 
of which he is composed, how far it is influenced by 
the good or ill opinion of others. The answer re- 
turned win be the precise law of the case, and 
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might also, to some extent, be safely assumed as the 
hw of every case under similar circumstances ; be- 
cause all men are alike in all things, although in 
different degrees. 

This sanction, it will be perceived, is based upon 
the function of a primitive power — ^the sentiment of 
love of approbation. As the strength of this senti- 
ment differs in every different crfse, so will the in- 
fluence of this sanction ; but as there is no case in 
which the sentiment Is entirely wanting, so there is 
none in which this sanction is entirely bereft of in- 
jQuence. The being who, participating generally 
in that common nature with which we are all en- 
dowed, can be really alike indifferent to the incense 
of praise, or the pointed finger of scorn, can form no 
part of the human family. 

That part of our nature over which this sanction 
presides is the social and sensitive. It essentially 
consists in the judgment pronounced by society 
upon our acts, and the result of that judgment as 
affects our own sensitive nature. The domain over 
which its empire extends is limited only by human 
actions; these are based upon human volitions; 
and these again are but special applications of the 
primitive powers and faculties. 

The political sanction is intended to guard so- 
ciety from all those acts, on the part of its members, 
the legitimate results of which threaten the well 
being of society itself. Such derive their origin 
and direction from the propensities and lower sen- 
timents. The penalty should be in a degree pro- 
portionate to the injury. There is, however, an 
extensive class of actions emanating from the senti- 
ments jointly with the propensities, or from the 
lower sentiments alone, which are not so positively 
injurious as to require the interference of penal 
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laws in their prevention, but which are, neTerthe- 
less, so unpleasant as to render the creation of 
some motive in their suppression extremely desira* 
ble. It is over this class of actions that the popular 
sanction seems especially destined to exert an in- 
fluence. The political sanction acts upon the 
subject and the citizen; the popular, upon the 
social human being. 

The manners and customs of a people possess a 
more powerful agency in binding them together 
than their laws. They constitute the strong ce- 
ment of society, without which, the entire edifice 
would soon experience decay and dissolution. In 
nations purely despotic, where the law is unknown 
until the will of the sovereign proclaims it, the social 
fabric is upheld by the strong social instinct, and 
by the manners, customs, and habits of the people. 
The nationality is there sustained, not by the des- 
potic will, but in spite of it. 

By manners and customs I mean all those forms 
of action and conduct which, by a succession of 
years or of ages, have become the prescribed modes 
by which the primitive powers and faculties ordi- 
narily manifest themselves by action. The primi- 
tive powers and faculties themselves, throughout 
the race, and throughout all time, are the same ; 
but the forms of their exhibition are varied by a 
thousand influences, physical, political, moral and 
religious. The influence of climate, of soil, of sea- 
son, of moral and religious instruction, necessarily 
carries out their results into all the habits of thought, 
all the varieties of feeling, all the forms of conduct, 
and all the relations of life. These are, in fact, 
only so many different modes by which the respec- 
tive powers and faculties are applied to the subjects 
in reference to which they were framed to act. 
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One fact, in relation to the ageifcy of manners 
and customs in sustaining the nationality of a peo* 
pie, is well worthy of remark ; and that is, that where* 
ever they are commissioned to perform this impor* 
tant object, we always find them possessing a fix^d, 
steadfast, and determinate character. In such 
cases they have generally been the work of centu- 
ries, gradually forming and acquiring a determinate- 
ness in their form and essential characteristics, until 
they have acquired that strength and durability that 
almost excludes the possibility of change. This 
was strongly illustrated by the repeated, and at 
first, entirely unsuccessful efforts of Peter the Great 
to introduce changes and modifications into the 
manners and customs of the Muscovites. They 
would almost as soon have submitted to lose their 
heads as their beards.^ 

Hence the difficulty in effecting any change 
whatever in any of the eastern nations. The Hin- 
doos and Chinese have preserved the same manners 
and customs, the same forms and observances, the 
same changeless kind of existence, from the earliest 
period to the present time. No new discoveries 
have been made, no new channels of industry 
sought out, no new departments explored, no im- 
provement in their condition manifested, and no 
advance has been attempted in that portion of the 
globe. The same dull, dead uniformity has pressed 
with its leaden weight upon the oriental world, and 
centuries have there come and gone without leav- 
ing any deeper impress than they have upon the 
catacombs of Egypt. Indeed, it would apparently 
require the exertion of as strong a power to arouse 
the oriental mind to the vigorous action of the Eu- 
ropean, as it would to awaken the Egyptian mum- 
my to all the realities of life. The manners, forms, 
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customs and observances, social and religious, there 
take the place of laws, and are enforced by the 
popular, instead of the political, sanction. The 
elements that control the social fabric have arisen, 
not from legislative,- but from popular action. No 
legislature there exists. The people and their des- 
pot are all that appear. It is immaterial to the 
people what despot rules over them. They are 
indifferent to the dynasty under which they live. 
Whether the sovereign will emanate from their own 
prince, or an usurper, or a conqueror, is of little 
consequence to them, provided their manners, cus- 
toms, usages, and observances can remain inviolate. 
Those the despot cannot, must not, attempt to 
alter. He may take life with impunity, but his 
slaves must retain the liberty of expiring on the 
banks of the Ganges, of sacrificing themselves to 
Juggernaut, and of self-immolation on the funeral 
pile. They must retain from their absolute sove- 
reign the liberty of being slaves to their customs 
and usages. The despot depriving them of this 
liberty, would be swept away by the resistless cur- 
rent of popular indignation. 

The manners, customs and usages of a people 
are not easily changed. The only proper mode of 
changing them is by the substitution of others in 
their places. That only can be changed by law 
which owes its origin to law. Manners, customs, 
and usages are not derived from the same source, 
and are not, therefore, subject to be controlled by 
the same authority. Peter the Great discovered 
this in his attempts to change the customs and 
usages of the Muscovites. His arbitrary enact- 
ments were submitted to solely through fear ; but 
the influence of his example, and that of his court, 
produced an imitation among the lower orders ; and 
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thus resulted in a willing, substitation in the place 
of a forced change. 

It would seem that those manners, customs^ and 
usages that are, in themselves, the most trivial, or 
the most evil and vicious in their nature and ten- 
dency, are often those which are the most strongly 
adhered to. The Hindoo who neglects, immediate- 
ly after gaping, to snap his thumb and finger, and 
repeat the name of some god, as Ramu-Ramu, is 
held to be guilty of as great a sin as if he had mur- 
dered a brahmin. This attaching importance to 
customs or things in themselves trivial, may, per- 
haps, proceed from the irresistible tendency of hu- 
man nature to place worth, merit, and excellence 
in something. If they cannot be placed in those 
realities which customs, usages, and external ob- 
servances are generally designed merely to repre- 
sent, they are transferred to the customs, usages, 
and observances themselves. All those disputes 
and controversies, in relation to general doctrines 
or topics, that have a remote effect, if any, upon the 
disputant, are those which are pursued with the 
utmost heat and rancor, and result in the most un- 
compromising hostility. The principle upon whicli 
this proceeds, may be either a transfer of fancied 
worth to the doctrine or topic, or, whatj^ perhaps, 
is more frequently true, a consciousness of its entire 
unimportance ; and hence the feeling of indefinite, 
angry emotion, of which self, but for self-love, 
might be the object. 

In the same proportion in which equality and 
freedom of thought and action prevail in a commu- 
nity, are the manners and. customs less fixed, per- 
manent and unbending. The wise and salutary 
restraints of law, containing in themselves an adap- 
tation to the growing greatness or improvement of 
15 
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the community, take the place of fixed and imme- 
morial customs and usages. The . first originate 
from legislative action. The second directly from 
the people. Those restraints, under and aided by 
the influence of the other sanctions, are sufficient 
for all the purposes of protection. Equality and 
freedom naturally lead to great diversityJn action, 
to the exploring of new channels for industry and 
enterprise, to the introduction of change and inno- 
vation into all transactions of business, all modes of 
thought, all forms of conduct. The efiect of this 
is not to dispense with manners and customs, or 
with the popular sanction that presides over them, 
but to transfer the action of that sanction from par- 
ticular customs and observances to the general 
mode and manner of conduct. Particular customs, 
observances and forms are laid aside, and in part 
or ly holly dispensed with, because the spirit of en- 
terprise and activity may have diverted the atten- 
tion into new channels ; or, in the prosecution of 
that spirit, new forms and modes of conduct may 
have been necessarily assumed inconsistent and 
irreconcilable with those previously employed. 

In newly settled countries, where great physical 
resources are yet to be developed, and the spirit of 
enterprise is incessantly active, where there is a 
great freedoiii of thought and of action, there are 
out few fixed and invariable customs, forms and ob- 
servances ; but the general mode and manner of 
conduct in society is, nevertheless, in accordance 
with those general laws enacted and enforced by the 
popular sanction. 

It is the province of this sanction to preside over 
manners, customs, usages, observances, and general 
modes and forms of conduct. It does not so much 
contribute to form as to preserve them. They 
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owe their existence originally to the strong tendency 
possessed by the primitive powers to pass into a state 
of action. Their determinateness is owing to the 
special nature of those powers ; to the conditions 
and circumstances under which they act ; and the 
difiierent subjects to which that action is respective* 
ly applied'. A thousand modifying circumstances 
exert an influence. We enquire not here into the 
causes operative in their formation. When formed 
and determined, they are placed under the charge 
of the popular sanction. All departures from them 
draw down upon the violator the open and avowed 
censure of the community in which he lives. 

The law of honor, so far as any value is attached 
to the praise or censure of others, because of obe- 
dience or disobedience to its injunctions, belongs to 
this sanction. This is a law which obtains among 
equals, and its code,, therefore, varies among differ* 
ent ranks in society. It regulates the intercourse 
between men whose pursuits are of the same gen- 
eral character, and, constitutes the mutual bond of 
those who are bound together by no other law. 
The robber and the pirate, whose lives are a con- 
tinued violatioii of all civil regulations, ki their in- 
tercourse among themselves claim, and generally re- 
ceive, the protection of the law of honor. The 
gambler, who, in the pursuit of his illegal avoca- 
tions, contracts a debt which the law of the land 
will not compel him to pay, considers it binding 
upon him as a debt of honor. 

The strictest observance of this law seems to be 
perfectly consistent with great profligacy of charac- 
ter in other respects. The propensities may be in- 
dulged to their utmost excess ; valued rightg may 
be violated ; wrongs inflicted ; property taken ; life 
destroyed ; and yet, notwithstanding all these, the 
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law of honor may remain inviokite. And yet there 
seems to be a kind of conscientiousness upon which 
this law is dependent. Its great essential is the doing 
of right, among themseltres, by those who do wrong 
in regard to others. It appears like the feeble out- 
breakings of consctentioasness amid the wild war of 
the propensities and lower sentiments. It is a moral 
scion engrafted upon the very ruins of its own pa- 
rent stock. In this view it is a fact intensely inter- 
esting in the history of human character. It goes 
to show that man, however abused may be his 
powers, however perverted his original nature, 
however degraded his condition, nevertheless car- 
ries about with him the elements of a moral nature ; 
and is, whether at the gambler's table, in the rob- 
ber's den, or in the piratical vessel, a subject still of 
the moral sanction. Although he may have violated 
all human laws, and subjected himself to all human 
penalties, and may be compelled to become an out- 
cast and an outlaw, and to prey upon that society 
which he should protect ; although he may be sink- 
ing under a sense of wrongs done, of injuries inflict- 
ed, of confidence betrayed, of vows violated ; not- 
withstanding all this, and yet more, he is still a man, 
existing in the shadow of that light whose reveal- 
ings disclose to us the moral sanction. 

There is another application of this sanction 
which exerts a prodigious influence throughout civ- 
ilized society. I allude to all those manners, cus- 
toms, usages and observances that are included 
under the word fashion. To the shrine of this 
great idol the female world especially pays a single- 
ness of devotion. Their exclusion from what con- 
stitutes the business of life, and also from its rougher 
pleasures, will certainly excuse their attention to 
that which is generally deemed trivial and unimpor^ 
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tant in its character. The very contftitution of our 
nature imposes upon all the necessity of occupying 
time in some manner, and if the highest objects are 
anattainabicy those of less importance should next 
claim the attention. 

The laws of this changeful deity afford specimens 
of the popular sanction far purer, more unmingled 
and unmodified, than those of honor. In these are 
blended no moral force nor religious unction. They 
derive no aid from the political sanction, other than 
the protection afforded by that sanction to every 
thing lawful. In their origin, continuance and 
changes, they seem to be creatures purely of the 
popular sanction. 

One marked characteristic of the fiitshionable 
world is an unceasing tendency to change. Different 
forms and acts prevail at different periods and sea* 
sons. Scarcely can one be said to be established, 
before another puts in its claim to attention. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to designate the govern- 
ing jMrincipIe that presides over these multifarious 
changes. They appear chai^geable rather to whim 
and caprice, than to any fifxedand settled principle* 
Their introduction is ostensibly to gratify a capri* 
cious taste, whidi seems the most delighted with the 
most singular and fieKntastic appearances. Any de« 
partures among iter votaries, meet with a prompt 
and rigorous punishment in the acute feeling of the 
sufferer, aoid in bis expulsion from her domain. In 
the absence ofvany violation of moral or religious 
principles, hers is a tribunal from which there is no 
appeal, a judgment which executes itself. It were 
well indeed if in yielding obedience to her com* 
mands ever and every where there was safety — to 
say nothing of convenience. It were to be wished 
tint, in her authoritative mandates, she would alloir 
15* 
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the requirements of the physical sanction to be 
so far conceded, as to permit the use of clothing 
adapted to season and weather, and to allow the 
fair forms of nature to retain their original sym- 
metry and beauty of proportions. An exposure to 
the chilling blasts and cold rains of November, 
clad in a garb so slender as to be fitted only 
for the sunshine of June, not, perhaps, because 
it is an absolute requirement of fashion, but be- 
cause possibly no other fashionable garments, than 
those worn, happen, at the time, to be owned or 
possessed by the individual, is running too severe a 
risk of encountering the penalties of the physical 
sanction for the sole purpose of gratifying the 
popular. 

The system of compression resorted to by most 
or all the female fashionable world, under the mis- 
taken impression that they make, what they really 
mar — a form of beauty— is, if possible, still more 
reprehensible. Disease and death, the penalties of 
the physical sanction, are in the one case probable, 
in the other^ if persisted in, certain. No human 
being, however strong the constitution originally re- 
ceived from nature may have been, or in however 
temperate a stream may have flowed the whole cur- 
rent of life, can continue long to hold out against 
that everlasting system of compression, that, by 
abridging the freedom of exercise, necessarily im- 
pairs the strength of those great vital organs, whose 
healthy action i& essential to life. As soon may we 
expect the movements of a watch to remain unim- 
paired, with a defect in its main-spring, or a clog on 
its balance-wheel, as for those of the living system 
to continue on, in despite of the artificially restrain- 
ed and impaired action of the liver, lungs, stomach, 
and heart. The symptoms of distress and agony 
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given out by these great organs, will be more and 
more intense and alarming, until the last great pang 
removes the sufferer beyond the influence of the 
popular sanction. 

We may form some estimate of the tremendous 
strength of this sanction, and of its prodigious in- 
fluence over human conduct, wh'en we find youth, 
innocence and purity, in all its forms of beauty, 
loveliness and affection, breathing out its life on 
this common altar — a self-immolated victim, at a 
self^consecrated shrine/ 

We censure^ with just and unmitigated severity, 
that destructive custom that compels the Hindoo 
widow to ascend the blazing pyre, to yield up her 
spirit amid devouring flame, and to leave her ashes 
to mingle with those of her departed husband. Let 
us forbear our censure, until our victims can defer 
the sacrifice ; at least, until decked with the weeds 
of widowhood, or until they can claim to be actu- 
ated by as high a motive as that of affection. This 
will not be deemed too strong language, by those 
who reflect that there is now a very general diffu- 
sion of knowlec^e on this and other kindred top- 
ics. Indeed, no language can be too strong, even 
if its terms withered where they fell, that condemns 
the continued practice of sinning agaiust light and 
knowledge. No observing and reflecting mind can, 
at this period of time, claim to be ignorant of the 
inevitable results of that destructive practice. They 
are written too clearly by the finger of disease and 
premature decay on many a blasted form of beauty, 
and told by the doings of death in many an early 
sepulchre. 

The ceremonial of fashion is designated by the 
term etiquette. That relates rather to the manner 
of conduct : fashion, to the form of dress and ap- 
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pearanoe. The one presides over the actor, the 
other over the act. Both are under the dominion 
of the popular sanction^ and regulated alike by its 
presiding influence. 

The origin of different fashions is involved in 
difiicuky. All inquiry into the principles that pre- 
side over them, and regulate their varied devel- 
opments, would be unproductive of any satisfac- 
tory results. The most perfect knowlec^ of all 
the cuts, shapes and forms ever assumed, cannot in 
the least degree qualify one to predict what shall be 
the next succeeding. This fact clearly shows that 
there are no known principles upon which these 
changes proceed, or by which they are in any de- 
degree regulated. And yet that which neither 
owes its origin or direction to any fixed, settled or 
ascertained principles, exerts a prodigious influence 
over the thought, feeling and action of this worlds 

The popular sanction, whatever be the manner 
of its exhibition, exerts a wider and deeper influ* 
ence in the higher than in the lower classes of so- 
ciety. Among the lower classes,, the main business 
of life is bodily labor. More attention is there paid 
to substantials than to trifles. There is no wealth 
to lavish beyond comforts and conveniences, and 
no thought to expend beyond what will contribute 
to. the one or the other. To these belong the great 
mass of man, who reap in peace and quietness the 
rewards of honest industry ; who have no factitious 
wants to gratify, no inordinate desires to satisfy. 
Their enjoyments are centered in the bosom of 
their homes. They neither ask nor desure to fill a 
large space in the world's thought or estimation* 
They believe and act upon the practical maxim^ 
that, let each one take care of himself, and the gen- 
eral affairs of the world cannot well go wrong* 
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They ask of the physical sanction, health ; of the 
political, protection; of the popular and moral, 
neighborhood and self-approbation; of the re- 
ligious, heaven. In comparison with the higher 
classes, they have fewer desires ungratiiied, fewer 
wants unsupplied. If they are strangers to the 
higher joys of life, they are equally so to its deeper 
sorrows. If the incense of praise never exalts, the 
breath of censorious envy never blights, the spirit. 
If their expectations are small, they find in that 
smallness a safeguard against disappointment. If 
their lives belong less to their fellow-men, they 
belong more to themselves. 

The high and wealthy classes are actuated by aj 
strong desire of distinction. To contemplate them- 
selves as forming only so many elements among the 
common mass of man, undistinguished, unnoticed 
and unknown, is a thought, disconsolate, chilling 
and repulsive. They are ever anxious to persuade 
themselves that their names are not written on the 
roll of common men ; that for them is reserved a 
higher course, a more elevated condition, a nobler 
destiny. All this is laudable or not, according to 
that in which distinction is sought to be placed^ 
Could the desire of being distinguished centre in 
strong intellectual action, in an elevated tone of 
moral feeling, in an accurate and refined taste, in a 
solid and substantial judgment, in deep feelings of 
awe, reverence and religion, in splendid creations 
of the ideal, in the warm gush of cherished earthly 
affections, in the unconquerable wish and will to 
promote and diffuse general happiness ; or, to sum 
up all in a few words, in the acquisition of that 
general frame, temper, and habitual action of mind, 
that best enables it to enjoy the pleasures of its 
whole e^ustence, affected, as little as possible, by 
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the sufferings necessarily incidental to it ; all would 
have joyous occasion to approve the desire and the 
manner of its manifestation. Such is the final desti- 
ny of man, but not such his present attainment. He 
is ultimately to receive his pleasures and pains chief- 
ly from the moral and religious sanctions. He now 
receives them almost wholly from the physical, po- 
litical, and popular. To the last, in particular, do 
the higher and wealthier classes look, as a source 
of the highest kind of pleasure they are often able 
.o attain. 

Wealth is too much the lever that now moves 
the world. It is too exclusively the object of all 
pursuit, the motive for all exertion, the end of all 
effort. To produce and to consume, to accumulate 
and to expend, exhausts all the systems of the body, 
all the energies of the mind. Production and ac- 
cumulation are, to a great extent, the business of 
the lower classes; consumption and expenditure, 
that of the higher. The devising of ways and 
means . to consume and expend, in a manner the 
most agreeable to all the faculties possessed, isoftea 
as much, or more difficult, than of such as tend to 
I produce and accumulate. The failure of the one 
is attended by the loss of the wealth, the object, 
and the effort ; that of the other only by the loss 
of the effort, and the disappointment in the expecta* 
tion. All consumption and expenditure, beyond 
what furnishes to life its necessaries, conveniences 
and comforts, are more exclusively under the guid- 
ance and direction of the popular sanction than of 
any other. How numerous and ingenious the de- 
vices to expend wealth in a manner deemed the 
best calculated to meet with approval from equals 
and superiors ! Balls, routs, clubs, parties, assem- 
blies, are but some of the many specimens of hu« 
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man action^ that seem to have a direct reference to 
this sanction. Fashion, etiquette, manner of ap* 
pearance, manner of conduct, are among the means 
of expenditure, of lavishment, of drawing distinc- 
tions between large classes of the community, by 
originating differences, which all, had they equal 
leisure and wealth, would find, perhaps, equally 
easy of attainment; That distinction must be ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory that is derived solely from 
things externa], because it is that which every body, 
in the possession of adequate means, can attain. 
It arises not from excellence of mind, but from a 
superiority, perhaps accidental merely, in external 
condition. 

The principle of the changes and diversities con- 
stantly occurring in the fashionable world, may, in 
a great measure, be referred to the strong desire of 
distinction. Those possessed of such a desire 
will always endeavor to attain it in some way, or by 
some means. If excellence of mind and character 
is beyond their reach, they will, very naturally, 
seek to find it in some outward show or exhibition, 
or in some peculiarity of appearance, in which 
wealth is an essential element, and the only re- 
straint, a common deference to the views, senti- 
ments and opinions of others. 

The power exercised by this sanction is different 
in different nations. The French, as a nation, are 
the most under its dominion. Ev^ry thing in the 
nature of manners, etiquette, fashion, and courtesies, 
are carried much further in France than in any 
other nation. A nicer perception seems to pre* 
vail there than elsewhere, of what is due from 
different ranks to each other, and from different 
individuals in the same rank to others in similar 
standing. A mistake in point of etiquette is there 
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altnost as fatal as a mistake in morals. A lively 
sense of all the amenities of life seems to charac- 
terize every act and motion. In this manner 
a charm is thrown over the general intercourse of 
society, that tends, during its continuance, to make 
every one well satisfied with himself, and pleased 
with those around him. The agreeable is there 
the object of study and the subject of practice. It 
has attained the dignity of an art, and is adorned 
with the wreaths of wit, and the flowers of litera- 
ture, and even the substantial ornaments of science. 
The barriers between the sexes are not carried into 
the departments of intellect and feeling, and woman 
there takes her rank among the gifted in mind. 
She is at home amid the sinuosities of politics, and 
the complicated concerns of business, and the more 
agreeable pursuits of literature, and the higher 
walks of science. She furnishes the enlivening 
principle, the stimulus to exertion, without which 
life would exhibit the phenomena of the stagnant 
pool mantled by its own collected impurities. 

The English are remarkably the reverse of the 
French, so far as this sanction is concerned. They 
are more fixed and unbending, more exclusively 
under the dominion of self-esteem. Their manners 
and habits of intercourse lack that peculiar suavity 
that lends such a charm to those of the French. 
If they can maintain themselves in their own self- 
estimation, they appear to care little about that of 
others. They indicate an indifference to the opin- 
ions of others, amounting to little short of absolute 
independence. 

Different classes in the same Qation are actuated 
in different degrees by the motive originating in 
this sanction. As a general rule, the strongest in- 
fluence is exerted by this motive among the most 
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wealthy classes. Wealth furnishes the means of 
complying with many of the requisitions of this 
sanction. Most of the many modes of expenditure 
are regulated by a reference to its suggestions. 
Were the same large amounts of money appropri- 
ated to the diffusion of intellectual, nforal, and 
religious culture among men, as are lavished in ex- 
travagance, for the mere purpose of display, no one 
certainly could complain that pecuniary means were 
wanting to advance the cause of human improve- 
ment. We may, perhaps, however, assume as a 
general truth, that the race find and appropriate 
the means of improvement as fast as their advanc- 
ing natures will admit. 

Individuals composing the same class in society 
are very differently affected through the influence 
of this sanction. While some manifest an extreme 
indifference to the opinions others entertain of 
them, and seem little to regard die estimation in 
which they are held, others possess a degree of 
sensitiveness that renders them tremblingly alive to 
every indication they can collect of the manner in 
which their conduct is viewed by others. Such are 
deeply affected by the least manifestation of the 
unfavorable opinion of others. They will much 
sooner forgive an injury than an insult. A. trivial, 
and probably inadvertent act of disregard towards 
them, presses with the weight of a calamity. The 
most deeply seated animosities and irreconcilable 
hatreds often proceed originally from such slender 
and innocent causes. Many of the strange anoma- 
lies that are often exhibited in character proceed 
from this cause. Those unaccountable acts which 
we usually set down to the credit of whim or 
caprice, more frequently owe their origin to this 
principle than to any other. 
16 
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Our individual preferences of one to another arc 
often based upon slight attentions and slender neg- 
lects. The facility and extent to which favors are 
bestowed upon some, and injuries heaped upon 
others, without any apparent cause, by those whose 
conduct, in other respects, exhibits no striking 
anomalies in its character, is a matter of wonder to 
those who have no sufficient means of access to 
this department of our nature. Those possessing 
this capriciousness of conduct generally prefer as- 
signing every other reason for it than the true one ; 
and as every thing untrue lacks that common bond 
by means of which an admirable consistency be- 
tween its different parts is preserved entire, it often 
happens that the reasons assigned are contradictory 
and irreconcilable with each other. This, together 
with the inadequacy of the reason properly to ac- 
count for the act, often renders the actor more 
ridiculous than he is aware of. It is to be feared 
that, as a general fact, the great majority of men, in 
their individual preferences, in their regards and 
disregards, in their bestowment of favors and inffic- 
tion of injuries, are not ashamed to act upon what 
they are ashamed to avow as the reason of their 
action. 

The power and influence exercised by this sanc- 
tion over the feelings, can be tested by the pain we 
find produced in those who incur the infliction of 
its penalty, and are excluded from the pale of that 
society in which they had formerly mingled. Many 
thus situated wander about like forlorn outcasts, 
and are, to the popular sanction, what the outlaw is 
to the political. They find no reprieve from the 
severity of their sufferings, no resting place for the 
repose of a wounded spirit. Their world is deluged 
with troubled waters, and they look in vain for the 
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olive branch as the signal of their recession Theirs 
is not the pang of conscience. No violence is done 
either to their moral or religious natures. That 
part of them destined to an immortality of d^ira- 
tion remains unaffected. But their highest earthly 
nature has received a wound, deep and lasting in 
proportion to its extent and capacity. They are 
discarded by that in which their being was bound 
up. They are withering and dying under the bane- 
ful influence of that public opinion whose favorable 
expression was the very breath of their nostrils. 

Many thus unfortunately situated give themselves 
over the unresisting subjects of a cheerless despon- 
dency. A blight has descended upon their path of 
life, and mildewed the roses of hope, but left the 
thorns of disappointment. In losing the esteem 
of others, they have unfortunately lost that of them- 
selves. The great governing influence that pre- 
sided over their acts and conduct has disappeared. 
Its salutary restraint is removed. The propensities 
are suffered to assume their dominion. Intempe- 
rance, debauchery, excesses of every description, 
soon exhaust the energies of life ; and the man who 
commenced by offending the popular, ends his 
earthly career by paying the severest penalty of the 
physical sanction. Such is the melancholy fate of 
too many around us. Their deplorable destiny ad- 
monishes us to beware how we allow ourselves, to 
be instrumental in blasting the opening prospect, 
or blighting the budding hope. Life has a sufli- 
ciency of ills necessarily incidental to itself, without 
resorting to voluntary creations for the purpose of 
swelling the list. We should avoid imitating the 
example of the Quaker, who, having found a dog 
in the act of robbing his pantry, told him, in all the 
mild complacency of revenge, '^ I will not beat thee 
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nor kill thee for thy thieving, but I will do worse, 
for I will give thee a bad name ;" and immediately, 
on driving him from his house^ alarmed the neigh- 
borhood with the calm assurance that he was a mad 
dog ; so that the poor animal was pursued with the 
unreflecting brutality usual on such occasions, 
which soon put an end to his existence. 

The popular sanction, more than any other, puts 
into exertion those activities by which wealth is 
acquired. Some desire the possession of wealth on 
its own account; others, because it administers to 
the requisitions of this sanction, in furnishing the 
means of display. Manufactures, the fine arts, the 
stir and bustle of commercial exchange, pushing to 
their utmost limit of action all the powers of the 
body, and most or all the faculties of the mind, are, 
with many, the ministering spirits awaiting the bid- 
ding of this sanction. Its influence, therefore, di- 
rectly or indirectly pervades all ranks and orders, 
awaking to life and action vast masses of human 
beings. It points the brush of the painter, and 
sharpens the chisel of the artist. Under its strong 
influence the architect rears his fabric, the mer- 
chantman dares the terrors of the deep, and the 
miner descends into the bowels of the earth in 
search of hidden treasures. All the domains of na- 
ture are explored, her departments investigated, 
her fields ransacked, her beauties culled, not with 
the view of administering to the cause of science, 
or of discovering evidences of a higher power, or of 
ministering simply to natural wants^ but purely for 
the purpose of display, and of arraying in all the 
splendor of attire, that body whose ultimate desti- 
ny is-^to keep a worm from starving. And when 
it is decked out in all the spicery of Araby, and the 
silks of India, and the gems of Golconda; it may 
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well walk forth the proudest thing of earth, but not 
of heaven. 

Nor is the influence of this sanction limited to the 
acquisition of wealth for the purpose of display, or 
to the exercise of those powers simply which are 
instrumental in its accumulation. It possesses a high- 
er, wider, deeper range than this, and is capable of 
originating a more exalted motive to action. It 
plants in the silent depths of the soul the aspira- 
tion after fame, the indomitable desire for reputa- 
tion; a reputation neither resting on the law of 
honor, nor the frivolities of fashion ; neither claim- 
ing its support from the distinctions of rank, or the 
beldges of heraldry ; but based upon the only patent 
of nobility ever worthy of the highest respect and 
confidence, that which is inscribed upon the ample 
volume of brain, and manifested in power of 
thought and depth of feeling, and correctness of 
conduct. 

The intellectual powers developed through the 
operation of this class of motives, are of an order 
far higher and nobler than those before alluded to. 
Through their strong influence the artist labors, and 
the student toils, and the higher walks of thought 
are trod by the professional man in hie business, by 
the statesman in his inquiries, and by the philoso- 
pher in his researches. In this view it quickens 
and invigorates the etements of genius, and Tanks 
among those powerful impulsive influences that dis- 
patch among the affairs of men, and the works of 
nature, and the machinery of the universe, and the 
economy of God, the adventurous spirit of thought. 
This occurs when the nature in which this sanc- 
tion resides is possessed with a great degree of 
strength, and is accompariied with intellectual pow- 
ers and faculties of the highest order. The deep 
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foundations of a lasting reputation are then laid in 
some one of the great departments in which mental 
enei^es are displayed, and a name is inscribed on 
a nation's history ; or wrought out of the deep mine 
of feeling in the ideal ; or achieved amid the si- 
lence and solitude of reflection in the philosophic ; 
which remains an evergreen amid the wintry waste 
of memory, and grows brighter as other things fade 
from the recollection. 

This alone should redeem this sanction from 
reproach. The law of honor may send the dueUst 
to his murderous battle-field. Fashion may preside 
amid her nameless, countless frivolities. She may 
be instrumental in destroying life by needless ex* 
posures, and in cramping human ribs by a merciless 
system of con^pression, and yet endurance under 
•II these evils becomes tolerable, when we reflect 
that to the same general principle differently direct- 
ed, we, in part, are indebted for those deathless 
names that shine amid the light of their own crea- 
tion, that constitute the beacon fires amid the night 
of intellect, and are the glory of the race they have 
so highly ennobled. 

To this sanction we are also indebted for the 
courtesies, amenities, and blandishments of life. 
Its perceptions of what is due from one to another 
in all our varieties of intercourse, are accurate, rapid 
and intuitive. It inspires respect and deference, 
and thus conduces to the happinessof all,by the ac- 
commodating disposition manifested by each. Its 
essence consists in the pleasant and the agreeable, 
and it diffuses, through the different varieties of in- 
tercourse, the feelings that are in harmony with 
those qualities. It is the mild,.bland spirit of com- 
panionship, and by inspiring all with the wish and 
will to please, renders each better satisfied with him- 
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self and more acceptable to ev^ry other. It has 
learnt and teaches the secret, that the assumption of 
any particular manner or form of cohduct or ap* 
pearance,^ soon introduces the spirit or temper of 
mind with which it is usually associated. Thus a 
pleasant and agreeable manner soon brings with it 
the class of feelings of which it is the natural repre- 
sentation and expression. Whatever is apparent 
soon becomes real. The spirit cannot be possessed 
and exercised without the exhibition of that manner 
or form by which it is manifested, nor can the latter 
be assumed without awaking to Ufe and activity the 
spirit itself. The agreeable or the disagreeable 
can never be long enacted without being felt ; and 
hence the part of wisdom is always to appear satis- 
fied, contented and happy, with the view of bring- 
ing the reality to the aid of the appearance. 

It is true, however, that, notwithstanding the 
face of society is arrayed in smiles through the ac- 
tion of this sanction; notwithstanding the oil of 
gladness is poured over the infinite varieties of social 
intercourse ; notwithstanding all the courtesies and 
amenities of life, and every form of blandishment, 
are its ministering attendants; yet amid all 
these, the being of true^ genuine sensibility must 
start, for <' soul is wanting there." There is not, 
in any of the exhibitions to which this sanction 
gives rise, the least particle of heart. Benevolence, 
and real intrinsic goodness have no more necessa- 
rily to do with it ^n with the acts of the robber 
and the pirate. What says the experience of the 
world on this subject ? Is it uniformly those that 
excel in all the polished elegancies of life; who 
shine in the higher circles of society ; and who stand 
'^ the admired of all admirers," that we find com- 
forting the cheerless tenant of the hovel ; reUeving 
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the real; not the fictitious wants of the actually dis' 
tressed; and making th^ir sacrifices of time, of 
talents, and of wealth, where no other return can 
ever be expected, than the consciousness of doing 
good ? No, All these, it it is true, may be done, 
and a motive prompting to their performance may 
arise from this sanction, viz., the applause secured 
by the act, but nothing further. Beyond this we 
reec^nize the influence of other and higher sanc- 
tions, the mora) and rehgious* 

Let us not then over-estimate the value of the 
popular sanction. The agreeable is played to those 
only who, in return, can render themselves agrecfa- 
ble. The return is sought, not in the conscious- 
ness of right, and of doing good, but in acts of the 
same character and description with those perform- 
ed. The element predommatmg in its composition 
is derived from the selfish system. We render that 
we may receive equivalents. It is a great system of 
exchange, a trafiic, not in affections but in ameni- 
ties ; not in deeds of goodness, but in those of cour- 
tesy ; not in wealth, but in blandishments ; in which, 
it is true, the desired balance is on the debtor side 
of the account, but as a compensation for that, the 
smaller the balance, the more satisfactory the ac- 
count stated. We should err greatly in sopposing 
that those who possess the power and disposition 
to render themselves agreeable are therefore good. 
They may be very excellent companions, but very 
bad friends. We may safely trust them with our 
courtesies, but not our secrets^ The first are safe 
any where ; the last, only under the guard of higher 
sanctions. 

The subjects over which this sanction seems legit- 
imately destined to preside, are the forms of conduct 
in the difierent varieties of social intercourse^t afK 
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pearance, dress, and every thing that enters into the 
composition of fashion and etiquette. These are 
subjects ill-fitted for regulation either by the politi- 
cal, moral or religious sanctions. To them belong 
the qualities of pleasant and unpleasant, agreeable 
and disagreeable. They regard man merely as a 
social being, and derive from mutual intercourse 
the pleasures and pains composing th^ sanction. It 
is obvious, however, that man is« something more 
than a being physical, civil and social. He is also 
a moral being, and, as such, is the subject of the 



Moral Sanction. 

In ascending to the law enforced by the moral 
sanction, and the nature in which that law is de- 
veloped, we leave behind us all the different orders of 
animals inferior to man. We observe them, equally 
with him, to be the subjects of the physical sanction. 
Birth, growth, decay, and death are conditions an- 
nexed alike to each, and both are subject to the ac* 
tion of organic laws. The pleasures enjoyed, and 
the pains suffered by the lower orders of animals are 
mostly derivable from the physical sanction. 

The necessities of their nature and condition re- 
quire no subjection to the political sanction. The 
gregarious instinct, with them, is alone sufficient to 
produce all that union of effort which their limited 
sphere of action renders necessary. There may 
possibly exist in the beaver, and some other of the 
lower tribes, an influence in some slight degree 
analogous to that exerted by the political sanction, 
but they possess not the moral element from which 
that sanction derives mUch of its binding force. 

It is filso obvious, from the conduct of many of 
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the higher grades of animals, that they are iirflu" 
enced by a principle similar to that involved in the 
popular sanction. The dog, the horse, and the 
elephant exhibit lively indications of pleasure and 
satisfaction when we approve their actions, and ex- 
perience apparently much pain v^hen they incur our 
displeasure. The means of directing and control- 
ling the action of those animals are many of them 
derived from the popular sanction. 

With them, however, the nature in which that 
sanction originates and acts is their highest endow- 
ment. Their impulses to action admit of no higher 
origin or guide, and when our approval is secured, 
they have arrived at the ultimate limit of their ca- 
pacity. They can entertain no higher motive. 

To them, therefore, the popular is the highest, 
crowning sanction ; and under its auspices, in con- 
nexion with the other influedlces that regulate their 
movements, and the limited intellectual action they 
enjoy, they are enabled to perform all the acts that 
will render their existence as happy as their capac- 
ities can admit of. They never, in the least pos- 
sible degree, approximate towards that higher nature 
in which we find the moral sanction. Between 
them and it, is erected an impassable barrier. The 
most gifted among them cannot draw the distinction 
between a harm and an injury ; between an inad- 
vertent act and an intentional wrong. They can 
no more participate with man in the operations of a 
moral nature, and in the appreciation of moral 
forces, than man can elevate himself to higher or- 
ders of being, and participate with them in the ac- 
tion of natures beyond the furthest limit of his ca* 
pacities. 

The dignity arid importance of the moral sanc- 
tion invest it with a high degree of interest. The 
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physical, political and popular appertain strictly to 
earth, whether we consider them in reference to the 
nature in which they reside, or the laws which 
they tend to enforce, or the subjects upon which 
they act, or the results accomplished by their action. 
The moral possesses a higher sphere of action. 
Time, place, and circumstance form no necessary 
elements in its composition. It contains within 
itself capacities for indefinite development and 
eternal duratiou. 

Actions are to be viewed under various aspects, 
and as possessing very different qualities.. They 
are harmless or hurtful, wise or unwise, politic or 
impolitic, innocent or criminal, when considered in 
reference to the physical and political sanctions. 
They are proper or improper, courteous or discour- 
teous, agreeable or disagreeable, in relation to the 
popular sanction. We are now to contemplate 
them as possessed of a moral quaUty, and as being 
just or unjust, right or wrong, virtuous or vicious, 
in reference to the moral sanction. 

The popular sanction, as we have already seen, 
dictates acts that are approved, and enjoins from 
such as are disapproved, by the popular mind. It 
seeks approbation ; but it is that of others, not of 
itself. The moral sanction ascends higher, and 
dictates or enjoins from acts, as they find their 
approval or disapproval in the moral nature of the 
actor. 

The moral quality in actions is apprehended by 
conscience, or that internal principle which gives, 
or withholds, naoral approbation. It consists in 
certain feelings that instinctively arise upon con- 
templating actions involving moral qualities. - There 
has been much discussion, and contrariety of opin- 
ion, in regard to what constitutes the principle upon 
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which the moral quality in actions is dependent. 
'Some have referred it to the principle of asceticism, 
accounting, with true stoical fortitude, those actions 
as the most moral, the performance of which is 
attended with the greatest amount of pain. This 
is the utilitarian doctrine reversed. The legitimate 
tendency of it would be, when carried but into its 
results, to. produce the greatest possible amount of 
evil. This was the monkish system of the middle 
ages. It has now few advocates, and still fewer 
disposed to practice its doctrine. 

A very numerous class, at the head of which 
stands Jeremy Bentham, refer every thing to the 
principle of utility. Before an B,ct\<m can be de- 
cided to be right or wrong, just or unjust, virtuous 
or vicious, it must have applied to it the square and 
compasses of utilitarianism. It must be examined 
in all its bearings, pushed out into all its results, 
and a final determination arrived at, whether, on 
the whole, its legitimate tendency is to increase the 
greatest possible happiness of the greatest possible 
number. If jso, it is decided to be right, just and 
virtuous. If not, wrong, unjust and vicious. 

There can exist no necessity of resolving con- 
science, or the moral sense, into any principles ul- 
terior to itself, or of making it dependent upon any 
other standard than that which is contained jIn its 
own nature. It may be true that all those acts 
which meet with the approbation of conscience are 
such as tend to produce the greatest ppssible amount 
of good. Reason, indeed, would naturally suggest, 
that a benevolent Creator would enforce or restrain, 
by the sanction of an approving or disapproving 
conscience, all those acts of moral agents, that tend, 
in their results, to promote the good or increase the 
evil An bis universe. Such an influence is consist- 
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ent both with human reason and the Divine attri- 
butes. But to affirm that conscience approves or 
disapproves, because the act, in relation to which 
its powers are exerted, is perceived to be beneficial 
or injurious in its tendency, is asserting that for 
which no warrant can be found either in our reason 
or consciousness. That an act is right or wrongs 
is a matter of feehng, of conscience ; that its re* 
suits are beneficial or injurious, is a matter of per- 
ception, of intellect. The two departments of 
feeling and intellect ought not to be confounded 
together. They are really distinct in their nature 
and office, although exerting mutual influences, and 
possessing reciprocal relations with each other. 
They may be compared to the heart and brain in 
the material fabric. Each possesses its distinct 
function and office, and yet both are bound tqgeth-* 
er by the strongest tie of mutual influence. The 
brain could not act but for the stimulus of the 
blood sent from the heart, nor, in return, could the 
heart make a single pulsation if deprived of the 
nervous energy derived from the brain. The same 
beautiful distinctness in function, and dependence 
in action, exists in the afiective or feeling, and 
intellectual departments of mind. 

The utilitarians, as a class, must possess a strong 
endowment of intellect. They must derive greater 
pleasure from investigating the consequences of 
actions than in feeling their moral qualities. They 
appear, however, too much to resemble the mathe- 
matician, who never would believe that thingr 
which are equal to one and the same thing are also 
equal to each other, until he had, in every individ- 
ual instance, ascertained the fact by actual meas- 
urement. They must protract the circle upon pa- 
per, and measure the lengths of its difierent radii, 
17 
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before they are willing to admit the truth of their 
equality. And yet that truth was as clearly appre- 
ciable by our reason before, as after, the protraction 
and measurement. So also the feeling of the moral 
quality in actions exists as strongly before, as it does 
after, all its consequences have been weighed in the 
scales of intellect, and its ultimate tendency to 
good or evil settled on the cool principles of expe- 
diency and utility. 

It should have occurred to the utilitarian that 
things and actions, when considered in reference 
to the actor, are possessed of certain qualities. To 
things belong the quaUties of the useful, the sublime 
and the beautiful. To actions, those of the agree- 
able and the moral. These qualities are ultimate 
facts, and no reason can be assigned either why 
they should have been given, or why they should 
act in any one definite manner rather than in any 
other. The feelings or emotions they excite in the 
affective department of our nature are consequent 
upon our appreciation of the qualities. They arise 
spontaneously, and have no other dependence upon 
intellect than the knowledge attained through its 
agency of those things and actions to which the 
qualities belong. It would be absurd to contend, 
that before the feeling of the beautiful can be ex- 
perienced, it is necessary to ascertain all the rela- 
tions, and measure all the proportions of that phys- 
ical arrangement in which the quality resides. Is 
it not equally as unreasonable to maintain that be- 
fore the moral quality of an action can be felt, its 
ultimate tendency to the production of good or evil 
must be investigated ? 

The useful is a quality applicable to things rather 
than actions, and expresses their subserviency in 
the production of that which they were originally 
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designed to accomplish. The rack mig^t, in this 
point of view, be considered as an useful instrument 
of torture, because it was well adapted to carry into 
effect the purposes contemplated in its creation. 

We shall avoid much confusion by preserving 
throughout the distinctions which really exist in 
nature. With that view we shall regard the con- 
science, or the pure feeling of what is right or 
wrong, just or unjust, virtuous or vicious ; that 
which asserts and maintains its supremacy in rela- 
tion to the moral quality of actions, as an ultimate 
principle in our nature, resolvable into nothing 
ulterior to itself, and possessing no unavoidable 
connexions either with the results or tendencies of 
actions. The necessary consequence of consider- 
ing it in this point of view, is to raise it to the dig* 
nity of a first principle, to invest it with illimitable 
power and authority, and to allow it to speak the 
language of the Creator to the consciousness of 
man. Those who feel strongly its force, can hardly 
fsd\ to yield to this awful supremacy, and to treat 
with it, and of it a£r the delegated minister of n 
mighty master, commissioned to assert, and, as far 
as possible, to maintain, the inflexible and eternal 
rule of right in all the acts and events of which 
moral agents are here productive. 

We should feel happy in recognizing in our na- 
ture a practical principle so lofty and commanding, 
so highly endowed, and so richly beneficial. It is 
the great heart of the moral world ; and, although 
its pulsations at different times and places may 
vary, yet its manner of action is every where and 
at all times the same. It is the law of the mind, 
to which the different instincts and propensities, not 
inaptly termed the law of the membeiB, have al- 
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ways, among the great majority of men, been com- 
pelled to pay a deference and an homage. 

It may h^re naturally be asked, if conscience 
possesses this high derivation, and this intrinsic 
power and authority, why is it that actions so totally 
different from each other in their moral aspects and 
qualities, have been favored and encouraged among 
different nations and people ? Why did the Spar- 
tans reward successful larceny, and destroy their 
sickly infants ? Why do many savage tribes de- 
stroy their aged and infirm ? And wherefore are 
human victims sacrificed at the shrine of idols? 
To all questions of this description we return for 
answer — 

First. That, for aught appearing to the contrary, 
all such acts as outrage the moral sense, have never 
been done with the approval, but in despite of the 
voice of conscience. In Sparta, it is true, sickly 
infants were exposed, and the vice of stealing was 
converted into a virtue.- But the Spartans were an 
heroic people, living in an heroic age. They were a 
nation of soldiers. Great physical power and en- 
ergy were, with them, the most desirable of nature's 
gifts; and that secrecy of movement that almost 
shrunk from a knowledge of itself, formed the most 
commendable part of education. To secure the 
first, none but systems possessing originally a sound, 
healthy organization, were suffered to pass beyond 
the state of infancy. To ensure the second, they 
enjoined the practice of secret movement, which 
they imagined would be the most successfully pros- 
ecuted in the act of stealing from each other. Our 
knowledge of that people fortunately enables us to 
detect the reasons of their moral anomalies. What 
then had the Spartan to accomplish, before he 
could appear to triumph over the broken fragments 
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of that moral law, which says, Thou shalt not kill, 
and Thou shalt not steal ? He had, 1st, to merge 
his own separate existence in that of his nation. 
He ceased to be a man when he ceased to be a 
Spartan. His nation was every thing to him, and 
he nothing to himself. He was compelled, 2d, to 
overcome his propensity to acquire. Property dis- 
tinctions were almost entirely destroyed. His gold 
was iron. He lived on the public land, and fed at 
the public table. Stealing cannot certainly be very 
injurious where nothing is either lost or acquired by 
it. He was obliged, 3d, to destroy all those attach- 
ments that conflicted in the least with the interests 
of the state. We find even the Spartan mother 
filled with the most poignant grief, on being in- 
formed that her only son, the sole support of h€r 
declining years, had turned his back upon the foe, 
and not left his bones to bleach upon his country's 
battle fields. Is it more surprising that man should 
seem to triumph over the dictates of his moral 
sense, than that woman should appear to over- 
come the resistless promptings of a mother's love ? 
If man is found sufficiently hardy to deny the pos- 
' session of a conscience, woman certainly never can 
that of maternal feeling. What, then, does this 
extraordinary case in substance amount to ? Sim- 
ply this — that man can so modify some parts of his 
nature as to appear, in some instances, to triumph 
over the dictates of conscience. And how long 
does that seeming triumph last ? So long only as 
that modification. continues. Why is not the sickly 
infant now exposed, and why is not stealing still 
a virtue there ? They are still overhung by the 
same heavens, encircled by the same hills, washed 
by the wave of the same Eurotas, and subjected to 

the same physical influences. But the mould of 
17# 
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Lycurgus is broken, and the pcimitive powers of 
man, that were bound down under his influence , 
have again assumed their dominion. 

Second. The immediate motive or reason for 
these apparent departures is never such, as, in itself, 
to outrage the dictates of the moral sense. Steal- 
ing w^s not encouraged in Sparta as a mode of ac- 
quiring property. Such an acquisition would have 
been there comparatively valueless. It was recom- 
mended because it furnished both the means and 
the evidence of improvement in secret, sly, cunning 
movements. Sickly infants have never been exposed, 
nor the aged slain, for the purpose of causing pain, 
or destroying life. The motive operating in the first 
instance has been to preserve the community from 
physical degeneration ; in the second, to reserve for 
the young and vigorous that substance which they 
imagined the aged incapable of enjoying. 

Third. Men have never, in their reasonings, 
assumed as true any other than those plain and 
palpable rules of right and justice that receive the 
sanction of the moral sense. They have never ar- 
rogated to themselves the right to violate those 
rules without any assignable cause or reason. If 
their conduct has occasionally exhibited apparent 
departures, it has been because other considerations 
have possessed more force with them than the moral 
principle. In the fact that other considerations 
have been assigned as reasons for such departures, 
we recognize an admission that those great funda- 
mental rules themselves have ever claimed and 
received at least the homage of assent, if not of 
obedient action. History furnishes no instance of 
any community or people who have ever, in their 
reasonings and acts, reversed those rules. Let us 
assume then as true, that this '^ law of the naind," 
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this code of unwritten reason, which tends to se-* 
cure to every human being life, Uberty, property, 
and the pursuit of happiness, has been, notwith- 
standing occasional departures, always, and every 
where, universally assented to, whenever and 
wherever life, liberty, property, and happiness have 
been possessed of value. This truth is proclaimed 
by the spirit of every law ; by the essence of every 
custom ; by the very forms of society. Indeed, 
the entire destruction of all moral principle would 
sunder the bonds of human intercourse ; annihilate 
the foundations on which communities repose ; and 
resolve them back into their primal, constituent, 
elements. Without it, men might herd together, 
but they could not associate. From it those com- 
munities that are cited to disprove it, derive the 
very means that enable them apparently to triumph 
over its dictates. 

Shall we then receive the few facts, rather appa- 
rent than real, which the utilitarian collects from 
benighted portions of the globe, and urges on us as 
proof that there is no such thing as conscience, and 
no other standard of right than that of utility ; 
that the same rule that determines to what extent 
a spinning jenny answers the purposes intended by 
it, measures also the morality of every action ? It . 
is a truth that there are certain localities on the sur- 
face of our globe, in which the prevalence of car- 
bonic acid gas, or noxious mephitic effluvia destroy 
life; and yet what rational being would think of 
urging upon us those facts as affording proof that 
the entire body of the atmosphere itself was de- 
structive of the vital principle ? Equally as absurd 
is it to contend that the few solitary instances of 
apparent departures from right, with which history 
and observation furnish us, are to outweigh the evi« 
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dence derived from our consciousness, and that fur- 
nished by the laws, civil regulations, manners, cus- 
toms, usages, forms of intercourse — ^in fine, by that 
unbroken current of human feeling, which time and 
place has ever been developing in action. It is like 
inferring the course of the stream from the playful 
eddies at its margin, instead of the deep, broad 
current that rolls onward at its centre. 

It would be unnecessary to dwell so long upon 
the utilitarian doctrine, were it a matter only of mere 
speculative belief. Its errors injuriously affect 
moral culture, and thus tend to diminish the amount 
of practical morality. If there is no other standard, 
test, or measure of the morality of an action than 
its tendency to ultimate use, benefit or advantage, 
two consequences will follow. 

First. That what we are in the habit of calling 
conscience is really nothing but the creature of 
education, formed by a kind of conventional ar- 
rangement, and into the composition of which 'every 
whim and caprice is at liberty to «nter ; that man 
requires to be taught, before he can appreciate 
moral qualities. Is this really so ? Does any man 
require instruction to enable him to distinguish be- 
tween a harm and an injury; between a blow, 
for example, received from the spasmodic action of 
a diseased arm, and another bestowed in all the 
fullness of intention ? The physical injury experi- 
enced might be, in both cases, the same ; but not 
the moral. The mere animal perceives, reasons, 
discerns the adaptation of things and actions and 
their utility to the production of certain results. 
The bird ascends high into the air, and drops the 
shell fish on a rock, with the view of breaking the 
shell, and thus of arriving at its contents. The 
animal creation exhibit many evidences of the pos- 
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session of this kind of discernment ; and yet the 
feeling of moral distinctions can no more be im« 
planted in them than it can be erased from human 
nature. All education and training would be as 
powerless in the one case as the other. Prior to 
all instruction there must be something to be 
instructed. The foundation must exist before the 
superstructure can be reared. The fountain must 
first send forth its perennial treasure, before the 
sparkling streamlet and the rippling river can diffuse 
over the landscape the aspect of beauty, and scatter 
amid the throngs of life the harvests of plenty. It 
would follow, 

Second. That the power of perceiving moral 
distinctions, and the influence exerted by moral 
consideration, would be proportional to the depth 
and acuteness of the intellect ; because the greater 
the strength and activity of the intellect, the more 
clearly and perfectly would be perceived the utility 
of certain actions to the ultimate production of 
good ; and, as no other standard than that is 
admitted, the more perfect the perception, the 
stronger would be the influence exerted. And is 
this really so in fact ? Is it true that the most ig* 
norant are the most immoral ; and that the commis- 
sion of crime, and the imbecility of idiotism are 
always found inseparably connected together ? Are 
they ever found so ? A perception of causes and con* 
sequences is essential to constitute the accomplish- 
ed criminal. Without it he would lack the means 
both ot forming designs and of carrying them into 
succcessful operation. The ignorant are tlie prey 
of the intelligent and crafty. Knowledge tends to 
develope the propensities and sentiments by ac- 
quainting them with their objects. It furnishes no 
direct restraint upon their action. It is an instru* 
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ment of vice or virtue, according as the propensi- 
ties, or the sentiments proper to man, predominate 
in the constitution. 

The statistics of crime in France have lately ex- 
cited much attention. M. Guerry has industrious- 
ly collected all the information accessible on that 
subject, and compared, as carefully as bis means 
would allow, the crimes committed, with the actual 
condition of the people in reference to knowledge. 
The results he arrives at would be perfect anoma- 
lies on the utilitarian system. While he found 
crimes against the person the most frequent in Cor- 
sica, the provinces of the south-east, and Alsace, 
where the people are Avell instructed, the fewest of 
those crimes were found in Berry, Limousin and 
Brittany, where the people are the most ignorant. 
In regard to crimes against property, it was almost 
invariably found to be the case that those depart- 
ments which were the best informed, were those 
which were the most criminal. 

Two mischievous practical consequences grow 
out of the two results last mentioned. The first is, 
that conscience, being the mere creature of edu- 
cation, and composed of whim, of caprice, and 
whatever else happened to assist in fornung the in- 
dividual character, can never be looked upon as a 
safe guide in conduct. That it as frequently re- 
sembles the meteor that deludes to destroy, as it 
does the ever faithful beacon fire that shines only to 
warn, to guide, and to save. That its admonitions 
are to be suspected, and its instinctive promptings 
disregarded, except in reference to those actions 
which the intellect decides, on the whole, to be the 
most-expedient and useful. In this manner, man 
would be deprived of any fixed, settled, and uniform 
principle of a moral nature. 
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The other practical consequence is — ^that all the 
means of education resorted to, with the view of 
improving man's moral condition, must be adapted 
solely to the development of his intellectual powers. 
That the more they are cultivated, the stronger will 
be the moral tendencies to right, justice, and virtue. 
This, as we have already had occasion to see, is 
contradicted both by reason and by fact. 

It ought not to be urged, in direct contradiction 
to these consequences, that conscience can never be 
made to err, or that the improvement of the in- 
tellectual powers exerts no beneficial influence over 
the moral department of conduct. While con- 
science cannot err in the correct appreciation of 
those primary principles of right and justice, that 
lie at the foundation of social intercourse and moral 
feeling, it may be perverted, misdirected, or obscured 
in reference to rules of conduct, less obvious, and 
less essentia] in their observance. The difference 
in moral judgments among men will be found rather 
to regard the mode and manner, than the substance 
and essence of actions. The moral sense prevails 
in different degrees of strength in different individ- 
uals, and among different nations. So also do the 
intellectual powers. If the moraUty of actions is to 
be tested by their utility, that standard will be found 
to vary with the different degrees of intellectual 
power possessed. A difference in the perception 
oi the consequences of actions will lead to a varia- 
tion in the standard. That which, on the whole, 
will appear expedient and useful to one, will not do 
so to another. But for the fact that the intellectual 
powers are almost the only ones ever cultivated, we 
should find men far more universally agreeing in 
their moral feelings than in their utilitarian esti- 
mates. 
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The moral sense, or conscience, like every other 
innate capacity, is susceptible of improvement. 
That improvement, in order to be the most bene-* 
ficial possible, should consist of two modes. By the 
one, we should endeavor directly to strengthen the 
power or feeling itself. By the other, to extend, 
enlarge, and render more accurate, the knowledge 
of all those things and acts, in relation to which the 
feeling or power is capable of being exercised. 
The one tends directly to improve the conscience ; 
the other proposes the improvement of that, to- 
gether with the intellect. The one increases its 
power; the other its accuracy. The adoption of 
both modes is essential for the purpose of vesting 
the conscience with a strength at all proportionate 
to the authority it was given to exercise. While 
the one may be compared to strengthening the orig- 
inal capacities of the eye, and thus of directly in- 
creasing the power of vision, the other more re- 
sembles the bestowment of a greater quantity of 
light, which tends to bring objects more clearly 
within the visual range. As the greatest intensity 
of light, however, would be entirely useless without 
the eye, so, in a moral point of view, would be the 
most enlarged and enlightened power and capacity 
of intellect, without the conscience. The direct 
improvement of the moral sense enables it to 
feel more intensely the nicer shades of difference 
between right and wrong, and to determine, with 
stricter accuracy, the minute boundaries between 
vice and virtue. The improvement of the under- 
standing or intellect, tends to dispel the obscurities 
that still constitute the lingering remnants of a 
night of error, and to throw over the whole scene 
of life a flood of light, disclosing its countless 
varieties of events and incidents; its displays of 
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propensity and passion, thus surrounding the moral 
sense with a halo of intellectual brightness, and 
furnishing it with clear perceptions of the qualities 
and things in relation to which it was framed to act. 

We should err, however, greatly in supposing 
that the cultivation of the one actually improved 
that of the other. We may as easily strengthen 
our sense of hearing by improving that of sight, as 
to sharpen the moral sense by enlarging and en* 
lightening the intellect. A man is no more neces* 
sarily just, because his intellect is enlarged, than he 
is possessed of an acute sense of touch, because his 
muscular frame is more amply developed. The im- 
portant truth must soon be practidedly admitted, 
that the means of culture should always be ad- 
dressed to the particular power or faculty sought 
to be improved. 

The conscience, like every other innate power, 
feeling, or capacity, is strengthened and improved 
by exercise. In that should be mainly sought its 
means of culture. Its first awakenings in the in- 
fant mind should be directly addressed. Cases of 
conscience should be frequently presented, discuss- 
ed, and the decision of the young mind upon 
them invited. Other primitive powers and feeUngs 
should be early enlisted in the great work of im- 
proving this. Is self-esteem strong ? It should be 
impressed with the ennobling pride of always and 
every where doing right. Is love of approbation 
predominant ? All those acts should meet with the 
most cordial approval that are the most strongly 
imbued with the moral quality of justice. Are cau- 
tiousness and hope powerful ? The fear of evil con- 
sequences from doing wrong, and the prospect of 
ultimate good from doing right, should furnish the 
motives derivable from them in aid of virtue. To 
18 
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the good and just being, veneration should early 
learn to look up with respect and deference ; and 
around the ennobling virtues, ideality should be 
taught to entwine its wreaths of beauty, and in 
their active display to center its conceptions of 
sublimity. While it accords to an Aurelius the 
beauty of the milder virtues, it should find in that 
stern and unyielding integrity of the Roman Regu- 
lus, that would sooner surrender Ufe amid the in- 
flictions of torture than violate an oath imposed 
upon him when a prisoner — the home of the sub- 
lime. As if with the view of furnishing the mate- 
rials by means of which the moral sense can be 
early improved, the affective powers and capacities, 
being innate in their nature, manifest their activity 
at the earliest periods. It is in fact our childhood 
that furnishes the title-page, and our death the table 
of contents, of hfe's little volume. The lines of in- 
termediate life carry out the one and sustain the 
other. By resorting to those and other similar 
means early, a more healthy morality might become 
diffused among the great masses composing the 
community; and intellect, improved, cultivated 
and strengthened, would come up to the aid of a 
high toned moral sense, instead of becoming, as it 
now frequently does, the mere pander of the in- 
stincts and propensities that war against its dic- 
tates. 

In the action of the moral sense we discover 
nothing of the selfish character. Some moralists 
have imagined they detected self as an element in 
the composition of virtue. Hobbes identified vir- 
tuous action with self-love, assuming that whatever 
promotes the interests of society, promotes also our 
own. Mandeville supposed praise to be the great 
object of attainment, and that this was sought to be 
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purchased by the practice of moral virtue* Doctor 
Paley has defined virtue to consist in ^^ the doing of 
good to mankind in obedience to the will of God, 
and /or the sake of everlasting happiness J' Mor- 
alists of this description have neither penetrated iato 
the depths of their own consciousness, nor inves- 
tigated the true nature of conscience, or they never 
could have arrived at such conclusions. ^ Its decis- 
ions are ever irrespective of the actor. It has no 
rules that are not equally applicable to all the cases 
presented. The acts of its pwrt possessor are as 
subject to the severity of its condemnation as those 
of any other. Into its debates the calculations of 
self never enter. Its decisions are , never affected 
by any considerations purely personal. It deals 
simply with rights and wrongs, and these are the 
same, through whatever individual agency they are 
effected. It cannot, therefore, subserve the selfish 
principle, because it cannot cease acting in accord- 
ance with the fundamental law of its nature — ^the 
approval of right, and disapproval of wrong. 

There is an elevation of feeling experienced in 
yielding obedience to the dictates of this high 
monitor. When its still, small voice pierces and 
pervades every theatre of mental operation, and the 
harshness of lower sentiment and the tumultuary 
play of propensity are hushed into repose, man 
feels as if he had obeyed the injunctions of a higher 
power, and glories in his triumph over the lower 
nature. On the contrary, when the propensities 
so predominate in strength as to prevail against the 
authority of conscience, in those in whom the high- 
er and lower natures are nearly equally balanced, 
the fruits of a wrong, be they ever so desirable, are 
purchased at the expense of an awful equivalent. 
The contract, embracing the terms of the purchase 
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and the conditions of the exchange, is inscribed 
on the tablet of memory with an impression that is 
only deepened and blackened by succeeding time. 

Conscience differs from every other sense hith- 
erto considered, in possessing a feeling of its own 
superiority over every other. It has no conflicting 
opinions to conciliate, no peculiar interests to con- 
sult. Before its awful tribunal force becomes fee- 
bleness, and flattery contemptible. Its workings 
are well described by Shakespeare, in the language 
of one of the murderers about to assassinate the 
Duke of Clarence. " I'll not meddle with it : it is 
a dangerous thing ; it makes a man a coward ; a 
man cannot steal, but it accuseth him ; a man can- 
not swear, but it checks him. * * * 'Tis a blushing, 
shame-faced spirit, that mutinies in a man's bosom : 
it fills one full of obstacles : it made me once restore 
a purse of gold, that, by chance, I found : it beg- 
gars any man that keeps it: it is turned out 
of all towns and cities for a dangerous thing; and 
every man, that means to live well, endeavors to 
trust himself, and live without it."* 

It is not so much the strength as the paramount 
authority exercised by this sense, in which its power 
consists. The different propensities and lower 
sentiments predominate, in proportion as their 
strength exceeds that of others. This possesses 
something beyond strength. It possesses and ex- 
ercises authority. It stands in nearly the same 
kind of relation to the propensities and lower senti* 
ments as a legally constituted form of government 
does to the active elements of power oyer which it 
presides. While the impulses and emotions, origin- 
ating in the propensities and lower sentiments, are, 

* Richard III— Act 1, Scene 4, 
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as compared with each other, effective only in pro* 
portion to their strength, in the dictates of the 
moral sense, they find a common barrier, restrain^ 
ing alike the undue manifestations of each, and 
exercising authority with a felt supremacy over all. 
So also the elements of power and activity in a 
community are, as among themselves, subject to 
the general rule that the stronger must prevail over 
the weaker, .yet when their insurrectionary move- 
ments tend to overthrow the frame of government 
that exercises a like salutary restraint upon all, they 
meet with the authority of law, and find their re- 
buke in its settled supremacy. Notwithstanding, 
however, the efficiency derive^ from this sense of 
authority, it is possible for the elements of power 
and authority, in their commiotions and revolution- 
ary tendencies, for a time, to destroy government 
and triumph over law. So also the- impulses de- 
rived from the propensities occasionally subvert the 
supremacy of conscience, and prevail, by their mere 
strength, over the sense of authority. But man, 
however wide his aberration, must, from the very 
constitution of his nature, return from the preva- 
lence of might to that of right. Communities can 
no more exist in a state of constant anarchy, 
than the organized system in a state of continued 
spasm. Neither can the propensities and lower 
sentiments always bear sway in the humto mind. 
Although the dictates of conscience may be occa- 
sionally, perhaps frequently, disobeyed, yet there 
is, and must be, in all, at times, an involuiltary 
acknowledgment of their authority to direct and 
control. 

The feeling of what is right and wrong, consti- 
tuting the very being of conscience, is exerted in 
reference to that element in the volitions of moral 
18* 
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agents, which embraces the intentions of the actor. 
That part of the volition and act is alone regarded 
by the moral sanction. In shooting at a mark, a 
man is accidentally killed. The result would have 
been precisely the same had the killing been inten- 
tional^ under the pretence of firing at the mark. 
The voluntary act the firing, and the result the 
death, are the same in both ; and yet how widely 
different the moral aspect of the two actions. It is 
not, therefore, the free volition, nor any minor in- 
tention, that exercises the moral sense. It is the 
great leading intention of the act ; that, in the ab- 
sence of which, its performance or nonperformance, 
in a moral point of view, would be perfectly indif- 
ferent. It is the ultimate design to benefit or in- 
jure, to maintain a right or commit a wrong, that 
is felt and appreciated by the moral sense. That 
design, however, must be entertained in reference 
to beings possessing sensitive moral natures ; such 
as are capable of being injured by a wrong, and 
benefited by a right. No action, having reference 
solely to the elements of mere matter, can ever bear 
about it the impress of a moral quality. 

It will be readily perceived, therefore, that the 
acts which are properly included within the moral 
sanction, are such as are constantly occurring^amid 
the different pursuits of life. Hence the impor- 
tance, with a view to its practical applications, of 
ascertaining wherein the moral element consists, 
and in what manner it can be arrived at. We have 
already found it to be involved in the intention, 
and our next inquiry will regard the manner and 
means by which that can be ascertained. 

The intention that accompanies the performance 
of our own acts is disclosed to us by our con- 
sciousness. The information furnished by this 
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mode of mental action is, of all others, the most 
certain. It is the light by which all the operations 
of our own minds are revealed to ourselves. It is 
the culminating point of individuality, the centre 
and soul of sensitive being. Beyond it we have 
no thought, no feeling, no impulse, no accountabil- 
ity. The tie by which thought, impulse, sentiment, 
feeling and intent are linked to a knowledge of 
them in a mind which they help to compose, is as 
close, certain, perfect and infallible, as can, by any 
possibility, be conceived of by created beings ; as 
much so, as that which subsists between the events 
of creation and the omniscience of the infinite 
mind. In regard, therefore, to our own intentions, 
we never can avail ourselves of the plea of ignor- 
ance or misapprehension. They stand forth in the 
light of consciousness, and are revealed, as far as 
our conceptions can reach, as clearly to ourselves 
as to our Creator. 

LfCt us then assume, that in the composition of 
the moral sanction, we have ascertained, at least, 
three truths, which are as certain and as infallibly 
accurate as any derivable from the demonstrations 
of mathematical science. 

We have ascertained, 

1st. The existence of a moral sense, or a con- 
science, possessing and exercising the power of 
feeling right and wrong. 

2d. That this feeling exists in reference to the 
main leading intention that originates and qualifies 
all the acts and\olitions of voluntary agents. 

dd. That this intention, so far as the actor is 
concerned, is a matter of direct, unequivocal, and 
positive knowledge. 

These great facts in human nature we have a 
right to consider as certainly established as the 
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clearest mathematical truths, because they rest on 
the same authority ; that of our consciousness. We 
are conscious that the one is intellectually, the other 
morally true. Did all that compose the moral 
sanction terminate here, we should find no.obstacle 
in the way of its clear comprehension and ready 
admission. In relation to each individual self, con- 
sidered as existing alone, and disconnected from 
every other, if we assume that the moral quality of 
right or wrong in actions is felt irrespective of their 
results, we have here embraced all the essentials of 
the moral sanction. We have here combined the 
elements of a fearful accountability, the strength, 
energy and influence of which will depend upon 
the native strength and authority of the moral sense, 
and the vividness of consciousness. This account- 
ability we shall have occasion more particularly to 
consider when we advert to the penalty accruing 
on the violation of this sanction. 

In arriving at the intentions qualifying the acts 
of others, we are compelled to go beyond our own 
consciousness, and to rely on evidence of an equiv- 
ocal character. This constitutes one of the great 
difficulties in morals, and divests that science of the 
certainty of conclusion that attaches to many other 
branches of human knowledge. So many plausible 
reasons may be assigned, and so many probable 
inferences drawn, in regard to what constitutes the 
true intention of the actor, as to exclude, in most 
instances, the arriving at it with any tolerable de- 
gree of certainty. The difference in moral judg- 
ments, and the apparent diversities in moral feelings 
and estimates among men, giving a color to the 
utilitarian doctrine, result, in part, from this uncer- 
tainty. There is, however, no greater diversity in 
regard to the different moral sentiments entertained 
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among men, and their modes of expressing them, 
than there is in the different kinds of food osed, 
and the modes of preparing it. The Frenchman 
woald find it as difficult to reconcile his palate to 
the fare of the Greenlander, and to substitute for 
his rich ragouts and well seasoned soups, the sim- 
ple flesh of the seal, making use of its fat for butter 
and its blood for broth ; as he would to lay aside his 
refinement in moral feeling, and to adopt the coarse 
perceptions and seeming moral obliquities of that 
hardy people. And yet it will not be denied but 
that both possess an original sense of taste. Nei- 
ther would it be controverted but that the primitive 
qualities of bodies, such as their sweetness and 
sourness, would universally create the same kind 
of sensation in all cases free from positive disease. 
Neither ought we to deny an original, discriminating 
sense of right and wrong, of the just and unjust, or 
of other moral qualities that appertain to actions. 

In arriving at the intention of others we require 
the aid of the intellect. Without that aid, neither 
act nor agent, beyond ourselves, could ever be, to us, 
an object of knowledge. Through the instrumen- 
tality of the external senses, the world without 
us, is admitted to our perceptive and reflective fac* 
ulties. The act, the agent, and surrounding cir- 
cumstances, are objects of perception ; the purpose, 
intent, and motive, matters of inference. By the 
one, we are introduced to all the obvious phenome- 
na around us. By the other, we are made acquaint- 
ed with a hidden, but higher order of powers, of 
which all the obvious phenomena are only the re- 
sults. Knowledge of the first is acquired by the 
action of the perceptive powers alone ; that of the 
second by the reflective, acting, however, in refer- 
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ence to the consciousness of their possessor, and to 
the results of observation. 

The inferences we draw in relation to the pur- 
pose, motive and intention of others, are derived 
from two sources. They are derived, 

Ist. From observing the/ agent, the act, and its 
accompanying circumstances, coupled with the in- 
stinctive consciousness of what would, with us, 
under different circumstances, have Constituted the 
mainspring of the action. 

2d. From observation and inference, based solely 
upon knowledge of what has been actually ascer- 
tained to have been the source and origin of simi- 
lar acts in the actor. 

The first is the most universal, as it involves less 
labor of observation, and less shrewdness of infer- 
ence. It is for this reason that in the judgments 
we pronounce upon the motives and intentions of 
others, we generally disclose the true secret of our 
own mainspring of action. It is almost, or quite, as 
impossibly for a being predomiaantly selfish, to at- 
tribute the acts of others to motives and intentions 
originating in a highly just and benevolent nature, 
as it would be to act himself from the same high 
motives and intentions. We can never properly 
appreciate that in others, which we do not, ourselves, 
possess. We lack the rule or measure by which 
such appreciation must be made. 

In reference to the second source, it is observa- 
ble that individuals, possessing characters at all 
marked, have almost invariably predominating ten- 
dencies. These are inferable from a few facts, 
and when the knowledge of them is once possessed, 
it is comparatively an easy task to infer all the re- 
sults that legitimately flow from the princi{de8 
they involve. It would require, for example, but a 
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few acts to furnish evidence of the geneml fact, 
that an individual is almost the exclusive subject of 
the popular sanction ; and when once that is estab* 
lished, it is by no means difficult to determine what 
will be the general character of the acts to which a 
strict adherence to that sanction will naturally give 
rise. It is thus, in general, easy to predict, under 
given circumstances, what will be the character of 
the actions performed by those with whom we are 
familiar. It is true that many causes exert a modi- 
fying influence, but still the main-leading principles 
that preside over human action are well ascertained ; 
and the man of accurate observation and close in- 
ference, can generally arrive, with great assurance 
of certainty, at a knowledge of the motives and in- 
tentions of those around him. In the general con- 
cerns of life we act upon the assumption that we 
possess this knowledge ; sometimes erring, but, in 
the main, correct in our conclusions. 

In this part of the moral sanction, however, we 
never can arrive at the certainty of demostration. 
We must rest satisfied with the attainment of strong 
probabilities. Certainty, in every instance, ought 
not to be desired ; for what interest could we take 
in the events we witness, if all their secret sources 
were as infallibly revealed to us as the events 
themselves ? There would then be nothing left to 
conjecture, to inference, or to contingency. The 
greatest enjoyments of mind result from its progres- 
sion in knowledge ; from its ever rising to the comr 
prehension of truths more and more important ; and 
from its continual arrival at higher degrees of cer- 
tainty in the immense and immeasurable domain of 
its own action^ Whenever we thoroughly compre- 
hend the nature and action of any machinery it im- 
mediately ceases being to us an object of interest. 
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We turn with eagerness to the unknown, and our 
faculties dart forward with all the energy of effort 
on the track of fresh inquiry. Thus ignorance, as 
well as knowledge, ^ is essential to happiness, and 
both alike proclaim the wisdom, power, and be- 
nevolence of Deity. 

So far as the intentions of others are ascertained, 
we arraign them before the same moral tribunal that 
we do our own. The same verdict and judgment 
are rendered in both cases. Conscience would 
necessarily fall under the condemnation of itself, if 
it should vary, in different individual cases, the moral 
aspect of the same kind of action. 

We will now consider the nature of the sanction 
in which are contained all our moral forces. Re- 
cognizing, as we do, in a sanction, that which gives 
the law or principle it involves, all its binding force 
and validity, we are here naturally led to inquire 
what are the pleasures and pains, the rewards and 
penalties attending the moral sanction ? 

The first and most obvious reflection arising is, 
that the law or principle to whicl^ obedience is re- 
quired, and from which departures are punished by 
this sanction, is one whose origin, requirements, 
and means of enforcement are all within, existing 
in each individual nature, and efficient in reference 
to individual intentions. The sanctions we have 
before considered were, in this respect, different 
from this. The law or principle embraced in them 
existed and operated from without. The political 
sanction involved a law or rule of action approved 
of in the various systems of jurisprudence that have, 
at different periods of time, prevailed among com- 
munities and nations^ The law, or rule of action, 
embraced in the popular sanction, is that to which, 
if actions accord, they meet with the approval of 
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the world about us, and become sanctified by popu- 
lar opinion. The moral sanction, on the contrary, 
embraces a law or rule of action which can rest sat- 
isfied with ho other acts than such as can secure 
self-approbation. It, therefore, differs from every 
other we have before considered in being a law of 
the mind, a principle acting in and upon each in-r 
dividual, and having reference to nothing without, 
except the actions in which the mora) quality is 
found. 

As we found the popular, so^also we find the 
moral sanction to preside in a particular nature 
It is in that nature, and that only, that its pleasures 
and pains, its rewards and punishments are experi- 
enced. All these arise from a nature higher than 
any we have yet considered. The glow of perfect 
health ; the agreeable excitement of physical move- 
ment ; all the ()leasures of the senses and the lower 
sentiments ; the incense of popular applause ; and 
the bright and beautiful creations of the ideal, fur- 
nish not a single element that can, by any possibil- 
ity, aid in the composition of any of the pleasures 
or rewards derivable from the moral sanction. 
These are derived from a source higher than feny 
yet mentioned. They arise from the proud con- 
sciousness of doing right, amid all the seductive in- 
fluences that would persuade to do wrong. They 
flow from the triumph our higher nature feels, 
when all the allurements of pleasure, the seductions 
of sense, the impelling power of propensity, the 
calls of ambition, and the i>landishments of refined 
vice, have utterly failed, when they would have re- 
sulted in the violation of a right or the commission 
of a wrong. They spring from an approving con- 
science, whose still small voice has prevailed in 
19 
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opposition to the wilder din of the propensities, and 
the seductive influences of polished vice. 

These pleasures are felt in the highest degree 
where the sentiments and propensities are nearly 
equally balanced. To the consciousness of doing 
right is then added that of triumphing over opposing 
tendencies. Virtue never appears more lovely than 
when just emerging from a successful contest with 
vice. 

The pains and penalties of this sanction are as 
severe as its pleasures and rewards are delightful. 
Well and properly have they been designated as 
the ^' gnawings of the .worm that never dies." To 
be subjected to the penalties of the lower sanctions 
is an evil of appalling magnitude. To waste away 
under the. slow, sure, and certain influence of dis* 
ease ; to hiave the difiereht organs of life sapped 
and mined by a gradual prc^ess ; to become a 
subject of legal punishment, and to be immured 
within a dungeon's walls ; or to be an outcast from 
social life, and to meet every where with the smile 
of derision and the wreathed lip of scorn, is a des- 
tiny sufliciently severe to crush any sensitive nature. 
And yet all that, and still more, is mercy, to the 
inflictions of the moral [^notion. When the deep 
and awful wound is self-created and self-continued ; 
when m^n has fallen beneath the reproach of him- 
self; when he becomes to his own awakened moral 
vision an object of horror, of loathing, of disgust ; 
when that high and mighty nature, whose voice of 
warning he has disregarded and despised, assumes 
towards him the aspect of a belligerent power ; then 
indeed is experienced a feeling and an agony, 
far deeper and more intense, than any lower nature 
is ever susceptible of. The inflictions of the lower 
sanctions admit of alleviation, or, at least, of a ter- 
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mination. Physical misery may be relieved by rem- 
edies, or, at worst, may be consummated by death. 
Pardon may be extended to the sufferer under the 
political sanction ; or his term of punishment, at 
least, has a limit. The unhappy victim of the pop- 
ular sanction may fly beyond the reach of a blasted 
name; or he may gradually acquire the returning 
confidence of a people, whose ill opinion he had 
provoked ; or society may relent, and endeavor, by 
their returning good bpinion, to repay for the suf- 
ferings he had undergone. But where is the medi- 
cine that can relieve, or the death that can consum- 
mate, the sufferings of a wounded conscience ? 
And whither shall the flight of that being be direct- 
ed, who can only obtain relief by flying beyond 
Mmself ? And whence can pardon or forgiveness 
be expected by him who is incapable of pardoning 
or forgiving himself? If the grave could afford a 
shelter, its cheerless protection would be sought 
with keen avidity ; but the very physic of the tomb 
is here utterly inadequate to afford the least possible 
remedy. 

And why is this disease so remediless, and this 
distress so infinite ? It is because they appertain 
to an immortal nature, to a soul that contains in its 
composition not a single element of death. All the 
pleasures and pains we have previously considered 
wear out and finally destroy the niiaterial out of 
which they arise. Here, howeverj we, for the first 
time, find a great and infinitely growing capacity 
for bliss or woe, whose pleasures never pall upon 
its sense of enjoyment, and whose pains never 
exhaust its endurance of suffering. 

As if to remove all apology for doubting, where 
doubt might be dangerous, we have frequently pre- 
sented to our consideration the interesting fact, that 
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the near approach of death, the approximation 
towards that fearful limit that terminates the pjiysi- 
cai, political and popular sanctions, excites this to 
keener action and greater intensity of feeling. It 
is then that all the acts of a past life are surveyed 
in reference to their moral bearings, and the spirit 
of every action, with its message of mercy or of 
misery, comes to a conscience awakened to the past 
and alive to the future. It is a fact, no less curious 
than instructive, that the weakness of every lower 
power should seem often to , administer to the 
strength of this ; that when every material organ is 
dissolving, and every mental feeling, purely of 
earth, is loosing its hold on its object, this mighty 
power seems to aw^^ke from its dreamy slumber, 
and often, while Ungering on the very verge of two 
worlds^ bursts upon the awakened vision, by dis- 
closing some fearful foretaste of the judgment agor 
ny. Would that its language were written in letters 
of fire upon every mind, in the flashings of whose 
fearful light might be disclosed the moral bearing 
of every meditated action. 

But the terrific penalty of this sanction is never 
necessarily incurred. Conscience is in its nature 
prophetic. Against every meditated act of wrong 
it raises its voice of warning, and afibrds, by antici- 
pation, a foretaste of infliction if its commission is 
permitted. By this wise arrangement a fair oppor- 
tunity's afforded of acting ever in accordance with 
its dictates, and thus of avoiding the infliction of its 
penalty. " Coming events cast their shadows be^ 
fore/' and in the light of conscience are clearly 
revealed their moral results. 



"Ihirudi indexes- 



■ there is seen 



The baby figures of the giant mass 
Of things to come at large." 
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By listening early to the dictates of this moral 
monitor, and by surrendering, in advanee, our voli- 
tions and actions to its enlightened guidance, we 
escape that hell of the human bosom, the roused 
activity of a violated conscience, in comparison to 
which all other forms of earthly suffering are mild 
and merciful. 

The requirements of the moral sanction, which 
are thus enforced by its rewards and punishments, 
are not alone binding upon the individual. They 
embrace also communities and nations. No great 
human right has ever been invaded, in any commu- 
nity, without subjecting the iavader to a penalty 
corresponding to the extent of the invasion . Where 
has history ever disclosed to us the sway of a des- 
pot, without, at the same time, portraying bis 
frightful fears, gloomy apprehensions, and terrible 
alarms ? By a law, as broad and as universal as the 
race, the same tyrannic edict that deprives a people 
of freedom, deprives also a despot of safety. The 
consciousness of wrong is^ always the fruitful nurse 
of fear ; and wherever there is no good, there is no 
security. 

^ Grttiltiness will speak, though tongues were out of use.'' 

Communities and nations may violate the phys- 
ical sanction, may invite disease, may destroy life, 
by exposing to the influence of the sun the drained 
marsh and the teeming fen. The infliction of the 
penalty will flow from the violation ; and wasting 
disease and ultimate death will follow as the result 
of any extensive perversion of nature's arrange- 
ments. They may, in like manner, violate the 
moral, by laying their ruthless hand upon some 
great human right, which, however, by a terrible 
19* 
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reaction, palsies the very hand that holds it in the 
grtpe of its i^ony. Nations, as well as individuals, 
must learn to do right, for neither can escape the 
sure vengeaoce of a wrong. 

This sanction, and the pleasures and pains that 
compose it, possess different degrees of strength in 
different individuals. While some are keenly sen- 
sible to the minute and almost imperceptible shades 
of mcMral distinctions, others manifest great obliquity 
of vision and obtuseness of feeling, in relation to 
subjects of a moral nature. While those of the 
first description are enabled to distinguish the very 
boundaries that, separate the two great moral do- 
mains of ri^ht and wrong from each other, those of 
the other can hardly well assure themselves whether 
they are in the one domain or the other. 

There is also another great cause operative in 
the production of moral differences among men. 
The propensities and lower sentiments are endowed 
with different degrees of strength in different indi- 
vidual constitutions. Many are so unhappily con- 
stituted as apparently to derive actual pleasure from 
the ensnaring of others by fraud, from the acquisi- 
tion of property by larceny, from broils and battles, 
and even from the wanton and unprovoked destruc- 
tion of life. Such seem to take pleasure in recount- 
ing their crimes^ glorying in the amount of wrong 
they have committed. Whether they have really 
no compunctions of conscience, or are actuated, to 
some extent, by pride, is of difficult determination. 
While the love of combat, of destruction, of wealth, 
actuates many, that of fame and power influences 
the conduct of others. Conscience, in every human 
being, has something to contend with from the ac^ 
tioa c^ the different propensities and lower senti- 
ments. Their solicitations for special gratificatioD 
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are Strong in proportion to their power. There is, 
however, notliing about them necessarily irresistible. 
Their clamors may all be hushed, and their evil 
tendencies corrected. It may require lime and 
training ; a persevering purpose, and long continu- 
ance of efi<»'t. But the work of improvement may 
ever progress. It knows no actual limit. The in- 
herent authority of conscience gives it the right, 
and its proper education ^nd exercise, the power to 
rule and direct, in all those acts embracing inten- 
tion. 

It may, however, be admitted, that all men are 
incapable of following the same strict, undeviating 
line of moral rectitude ; but with this admission 
must also be coupled the denial, that all are held 
alike accountable, according to the ^ame unvarying 
rule. While all are accountable on the. same gen- 
eral principle, each is so in different degrees. This 
difference in degree depends on the strength and 
authority of the mpral and religious sanctions, as 
compared with the mere strength of the propensi- 
ties and lower sentiments. ^' To whom much is 
given, from him much will be required." It may 
require in one comparatively as strong an. exertion 
of these sanctions to prevent the commission of a 
petty fraud, as in another to avoid the shedding of 
innocent blood. While all experience jthe influence 
of that light " which eniighteneth every man that 
Cometh into the world," the portion of it possessed 
by each is varied, and with it the accountability to 
which each is subject. No other view of account- 
ability can reconcile the moral phenomena of the 
world with the infinite power and perfections of its 
Author. It follows, as a legitimate coQsequence 
from this, that if each acts in strict accordance with 
the light he has, in such a manner as to secure his 
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own approving sense of right, the great moral results 
of the universe cannot but be in harmony with the 
attributes of the Deity. 

Having examined the moral sanction in itself, it 
remains to inquire into the influence it exerts over 
the diversified phenomena of which life is produc- 
tive. In reference to these, it may justly be termed 
the crowning sanction of all those hitherto consid- 
ered. A careful attention to every thing that exerts 
an influence upon health, and that tends to secure 
the permanent enjoyments of the physical sanction, 
is commended to the moral, with all the force and 
feeling of duty. The moral sanction regards our 
material frame, with all its organic susceptibilities 
to pleasure and pain, as committed to the charge of 
Our higher nature, and as dependent on its enlight- 
ened guidance for all that mere organization can 
enjoy or sufier. Every organ is possessed of ener- 
gies which may be employed for the legitimate pur- 
poses of life, or may be anticipated by excessive 
expenditure. In this view, the living organs, to- 
gether with their functions, compose a capital, 
which, in the ordinary course of things, may be ex- 
changed for all the organic pleasures naturally de- 
rivable from their proper and legitimate action. To 
the rewards of the physical sanction is then added 
the approbation of the moral. But as capital may 
disappear in the results of unfortunate speculations, 
so also may every living energy be wasted by excess. 
All the itnportant organs are so constituted as, at 
the bidding of the will, to be tortured into pleasure, 
ultimately and early ending in the paralysis of 
disease and death. For the prudent husbandry and 
proper management of the organic energies, through 
the medium of the will, men cannot avoid feeling 
their responsibility to the moral sanction. Every 
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plunge into dissipation, every debauch, every vicious 
excess, roust be felt as a wrong done to themselves ; 
a wrong that deranges the play of their material 
organs, that injures their reputation as citizens, that 
diminishes the confidence and good opinion of 
others, and that impairs their character as men, as 
moral beings, as the subjects of a mighty master. 

The political must regard the moral sanction as 
the ultimate source of its authority. The object of 
every legal rule is the dispensation of justice. No 
system of jurisprudence, unless based upon sound 
morality, can ever be expected to acquire, or pre- 
serve, the respect or confidence of men. The crim- 
inal codes of nations have varied from severity to 
mildness, in proportion as advancing civilization 
has elevated and enlightened the moral and religious 
natures of those who have framed them. When 
all the rules embraced in criminal jurisprudence are 
such as to meet the approval of the moral sanction, 
they are easily enforced, and require little severity 
in their penal enactments. 

The popular sanction, without the guarantee of 
the moral superadded, would exert but compara- 
tively a trifling influence over the whole nature of 
man. Amid the frivolities of fashion, the lavish- 
ment of expenditure, the demands of honor, and {the 
resort to all the countless means to secure popular 
approval^ a disregard to the lofty dictates of the 
moral sanction could not, and would not be toler- 
ated among men. In the conduct and cQ^urtesies 
of life, and in all the requirements of the popular 
sanction in regard to social intercourse, reference 
must be had to matters of right as mcU as of propri- 
ety. The manners and customs of mankind can 
never exert either a strong or a permanent influence 
on the hufluui mind, in its enlightened state, if they 
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are found to conflict With the rules of morality. 
The sanction of a higher nature is essential for 
the purpose of investing any thing human with 
efficiency or duration. Without it every form of 
human action either degenerates into vice, or, at 
ieast, sinks into insignificance. 

There are two great classes of action over which 
both the moral and religious sanctions exert differ- 
ent degrees of influence and authority. To the 
one belong all those acts that have no definite ob- 
ject, that owe their existence to present impulse, and 
that pass away without having accomplished any 
thing. To the other, all those that are deliberated 
upon and matured before they are permitted to pass 
into act ; that are shaped in reference to some pur- 
pose, and that either accomplish or fail in the pro- 
duction of some contemplated end. The first exert 
a momentary, the last a permanent influence. The 
first serve merely to fill up the vacant places that 
would otherwise occur in time ; the last, to leave on 
its successive pages the impress of action and of 
movement. The first is possessed of negative, the 
last, of positive qualities. The first appear fre- 
quently to be done with no other or higher ob- 
ject than to avoid doing nothing ; the last, always 
for the purpose of accomplishing something. The 
first are received by others as the momentary ofi*- 
spring of the faculties, divested almost of motive 
and intention, as the every day acts of every day 
men ; the last, as having been weighed in the bal- 
ance of the faculties, as having received the sanc- 
^tion of the judgment, as involving the essentials of 
volition, and bearing about them the evidences of 
intention. To the first belong the pastime, to the 
last the business of life. The first is the mere cel- 
lular tissue^ that a^^wers well the purpose of filling 
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up all the inequalities of mere muscular develop* 
ment, or, more properly, the light and slender dra- 
pery of existence thrown over its more enduring 
substance ; the last is the substance itself, without 
which the first would want the means of applica- 
tion. ^ 

The moral and religious sanctions look upon the 
first as sunk by its insignificance almost to the 
depth of indifference, while they regard the last 
with a degree of interest proportioned to their im- 
portance in thq concerns of life. The important 
business transactions , of men among themselves; 
those, for example, by which wealth is acquired 
or lost ; those, therefore, to which so many of the 
energies of life are so thoroughly devoted, as al- 
most to defy the agency of disease and decay, in 
diminishing their action ; are all, to a very great 
extent, dependent upon the opinion entertained of 
each other's moral worth. It is this same moral 
worth that constitutes the voucher for the truth of 
representations made ; upon the strength of which 
credits are given, and responsibilities assumed. 
Upon this reliance is placed for the performance of 
promises, the redemption of pledges, the fulfil- 
ment of trusts. Men, in their business transactions, 
repose far greater confidence in moral worth than 
in legal remedy. The extent of this confidence will 
depend much upon the sway held by the moral 
sanction over those who repose it. Men, in their 
judgments of others, generally know no other stan- 
dard but themselves. Those who confide the most 
are generally found the most worthy of confidence. 

The moral sanction carries into the transactions, 
conduct, and affairs of men, the most perfect sin- 
cerity. It abhors disguise, and all the practised 
arts of concealment. With it the open, direct 
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course is always the true one. Fraud and chica- 
nery are regarded by it as the vicious action of lit- 
tle minds ; as evidencing a narrowness of intellect, 
and a depravity of the moral sense. 

The evils arising indirectly out of a disregard to 
the moral sanction, are only equalled by those aris- 
ing directly. It is of the highest importance to a 
man to have reliance placed upon him among men. 
Individual value, so far as regards all the uses and 
purposes of this world, is based eissentially upon the 
estimation in which men are held, by and among 
those, whose opinions are the authority for the be- 
lief of lower orders of intellect. Those opinions 
have more direct reference to the moral worth of 
the individual, to* his. willingness to do right, and 
reluctance to do wrong, than to all the influences 
that may be brought to bear Upon him from all 
other sources. It is to this cause that we see so gen- 
erally diffused the affectation of being actuated by 
moral principle. Men are unwilling to be deemed 
dishonest or immoral, because they never fail to 
perceive that a reputation for honesty and morality 
is valuable in itself, and available for all the bene- 
ficial purposes of life. It may, perhaps, be asked 
why is not the real possession as easy as the hollow 
pretension? We answer that it is to many far 
easier. But it is equally in the power of all to 
pretend.; while, with many, to arrive at the reality, 
would require a long course of moral training, and 
the adoption of a rigid and 3evere system of mental 
discipline. 

The condition of any one who is below preten- 
sion, or whose moral principle is discovered to be in 
pretension merely, is by no means enviable. A 
suspicion rests upon every act, and a doubt upon 
every assurance; That confidence so essential to 
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men, and, without which, the most gifted would be- 
come powerless, is withheld. It is discovered that 
men are strong only in the strength of their moral 
principle, and that when divested of that, they are 
all weakness and feebleness. Next, therefore, to 
the feeling of merited reprobation for unconscien- 
tious conduct, is the actual experience of it. This 
sanction, in this respect, has a double aspect. It 
travels into a nature other than its own, and carries 
with it every where results fraught with benefit 
and advantage, or with misery and ruin. No ruin 
can be more hopelessly deplorable than that which 
is involved in the wreck of all moral and religious 
principle. 

To sum up in a few words the essentials of the 
moral sanction : 

It belongs to the human, not the animal, nature 
of man. 

It sits in judgment on the moral quality of ac- 
tions, approving what is right and condemning 
what is wrong. 

The conscience, or moral sense, is an original 
principle, susceptible of improvement, but not of 
creation, by any system of education. 

It may be improved directly by strengthening it- 
self, or indirectly by improving it at the same time 
that we enlai^e and render more accurate the ac- 
tion of intellect. 

It has nothing selfish in its character or action. 
Its judgments are the same, whether the acts in re- 
lation to which they are passed are done by the in- 
dividual himself, or by any other moral agent. 

It inspires a lofty feeling in yielding obedience to 
its dictates, and carries about with it its own high 
sense of superiority. 

It is exerted in reference to that element in the 
20 
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free volitions of moral agents which embraces the 
intention of the actor. It is that alone which ccm- 
stitutes the moral quality in actions. . 

Tills, so, far as the individual himself is concern- 
ed, is matter of consciousness. In relation to oth- 
ers, it is arrived at by observation and inference, 
assisted by consciousness. 

The great law or rule embraced in the moral 
sanction, operates from within, not from without. 

The moral sanction appertains to a particular 
nature. Its pleasures are of a higher order, its 
pains of a more aggravated kind, than any em- 
braced in the k»wer sanctions, or in tlie natures in 
which they originate and act. 

It often increases in strength and energy in pro- 
portion as all the lower sanctions are diminished in 
power and activity. 

It is prophetic, revealing, in advance, the moral 
deformity of a meditated act, and raising its voice 
of warning against its commission. 

It possesses different degrees of strength in dif- 
ferent individuals. There also exist differences 
among individuals in the endowment of the lower 
sentiments and propensities. Virtue is much hard- 
er earned by some than by others. 

The degrees of accountability vary with the 
strength and authority of this sanction, as compared 
with the strength of the lower sentiments and pro- 
pensities. 

All the lower sanctions, the physical, political 
and popular, look to this as their source and au- 
thority. 

It regards with particular interest that entire 
class of actions done with express reference to the 
production of some end. Far less so that which 
compared with the other is temporary and objectless. 
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It carries into the conduct of men the reality, as 
well as the appearance, of sincerity. 

It visits those who incur its penalties with inci- 
dental inflictions, in impairing or destroying the con- 
fidence! of others in relation to them At the same 
time that it plants in the depths of the soul those 
bitter seeds, that are destined to yield their bane- 
ful harvests to other and different states of our pro- 
gressive and limited being. 



The Religious Sanction. 

The entire nature of man, considered in refer- 
ence to the different departments or distinct natures 
that compose it, is4imited. It can neither sink be- 
neath those organic laws and influences over which 
the physical sanction presides, nor is it ever capa- 
ble, in any of its different stages of progress, of de- 
veloping' a higher nature than that which consti- 
tutes the special domain of the religious sanction. 
This may be affirmed with confidence, because a 
lower depth than the first would sink him beneath 
the animal, and a loftier height than the second 
would elevate him above a created being. Both are 
at a like remove beyond fear or hope. 

Between the two fixed points or limits that bound 
his approach to nothingness on the one hand, and to 
infinitude on the other, are included all the differ- 
ent departments or natures that compose the entire 
being of man. Each of these possesses its own ca- 
pacities of developement, cultivation and improve- 
ment. The whole nature of man may be compared 
to the domain of an extended empire, and the dis- 
tinct departments or natures composing it, to the 
different provinces, included under the same impe^ 
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rial sway. The difTereat provinces, like the differ- 
rent natures, are limited in extent, but within their 
respective boundaries admit of indefinite improve- 
ment. To carry further the illustration. The 
provinces of an empire rise higher in public esti- 
mation in proportion as they approximate in location 
to that containing the residence of the emperor, 
and the first of all in point of importance and dig- 
nity is that from which the imperial will directly 
emanates. So also the different departments of 
man's entire nature are constantly ascending in the 
scale of excellence and dignity, until we arrive at 
that over which the religious sanction presides, 
forming the culuminating point of all the oth- 
ers. 

The moral sanction, as we have seen^ was given 
to guide, regulate, and control the action of the 
lower sentiments and propensities. Without its 
necessary agency no fixed principles could be relied 
upon. Destitute of its binding force human actioji 
might be right or wrong, with perfect indifference to 
the actor, except so far as its results were concerned. 
And yet the moral sanction, with all its directing 
and controlling influences, ascends no higher than 
the approval or disapproval, by the actor himself, of 
his own acts and volitions, according as they are, 
in themselves, right or wrong. AH that does not 
necessarily imply the existence of any higher being 
in the universe than man. It neither excludes nor 
includes the agency of a creator. It neither 
embraces, nor is inconsistent with any or all the 
relations arising out of creation. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the moral is not the highest sanction 
under which man acts, and that the nature out of 
which that sanction arises, is not the loftiest that 
enters into the composition of a human being, Su^ 
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peradded to this is the religious sanction, and the 
particular nature out of which it arises. 

That man possesses a religious nature, an innate 
recognition of a power higher than his own, and to 
which he sustains the relations of a created being, 
is obvious both from consciousness and from history. 
The claims of a higher power are felt, and necessa- 
rily so, by every humaii mind. Every age of the 
world, and every epoch of history, has sent down 
to us memorials numerous and convincing, of man's 
religious feelings. We recognize their existence, 
not alone in the temples that have been reared, or 
the altars that have been consecrated, or the 
shrines that have been worshipped. We possess 
still stronger evidence in the broad, deep current of 
religious feeling, that, with an ebbless tide, has 
rolled through the immense domains of history ; that 
has entered as an essential, and frequently as a 
controlling element, into the manners and customs 
of every people ; and that has furnished the most 
deep, widely extended, and available means of in- 
fluencing the conduct and action of men. It has 
consigned the monk to his cloister, and the mis- 
sionary to his field of distant daring. It is familiar- 
ized as well to the agonizing death shriek of the 
offered sacrifice, as to the triumphant song of the 
expiring martyr. It has always been reflected in 
the strong, peculiar characteristics of every people. 
It has tuned the pipe of the shepherd and pointed 
the spear of the warrior. 

The very universe around us, with all the order 
and harmony that pervade it, bears not so strong a 
stamp of God as the human mind. The brute cre- 
ation bear no such impress. They evidence the 
existence of no such sentiment. They rear no 
altar, offer no sacrifice, and worship at no shrine. 
20* 
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They live the life that now is, and anticipate no 
other. The deep feelings, the chilling fears, the 
undying hopes, the limitless expectations, that, 
like the vestal virgins, keep alive the perpetual fire 
on the altar of the human heart, never animate the 
lower order? of creation. Man only was created in 
the image of his Maker, with the capacity for per- 
ceiving moral truth, and of recognizing the being of 
a God ; and he alone, of all the tribes of earth, has 
left amid his wanderings the evidences of this pro- 
found sentiment. He alone has looked up to a su- 
perior power, and implored its aid in time of trouble, 
and invoked its presence in that of triumph. To 
his cradle and his tomb, to his birth and his burial, 
he bias invited the attendance of hi? God. Can 
man ever think meanly of himself while endowed 
with a sentiment so pure, lofty, and holy ? 

It is true this divine impress has been, at differ- 
ent periods of our history, but faintly exhibited, and 
the sentiment itself has, at times, been strangely di- 
rected. The infancy of our race ; many and most 
savage tribes, have displayed but a feeble glimmer- 
ing of this higher light. The gods worshipped, 
and the religious rites adopted, have ever indicat- 
ed the character and advancement of the worship- 
per. Things inanimate ; the sun, the moon, and the 
star ; thie idol framed by human hands ; the frowning 
rock, casting an air of gloomy grandeur over the 
undisturbed solitude of the forest ; were, at first, 
the objects of worship. The gift was mistaken for 
the giver, and in the inertia of mere matter center- 
ed, the activity of a sentiment, that from the very 
necessity of its nature, must find a God in something. 

The next objects of adoratioq were those endow- 
ed with life, possessing a power and an energy of 
their own ; but they were selected from the lower 
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orders of creation. Man must find a God either 
above or below him. He may deify his own nature, 
but not his own self. The transfer of adoration 
from inanimate things even to the lower forms of 
life, was an advance. It was selecting objects pos* 
sessing energies of their own. The crocodile was 
worshipped by the Egyptian, because it was a crea- 
ture of power and terror, and the Ichneumon be- 
cause it was its destroyer. 

We next find man elevating, exalting, and deify- 
ing his own nature. He invests his Jupiter with 
power, his Pallas with wisdom, his Venus with love. 
The various qualities of his own nature startup into 
gods> and, from the etherial summit of his own 
Olympus rule the aiSTairs of the world. The great 
misfortune was, that he deified his lower propensi- 
ties as well as his higher intellect and sentiments. 
His Jupiter is made to wield the thunderbolt with 
energy, but lust and private vengeance were often 
the motive. He dispenses power to maintain place. 
This was not an advance beyond Polytheism. Man 
assumed too much his own limited powers and ca- 
pacities as the measure of those he attributed to his 
gods, to devolve upon any one being the entire 
superintendence of the universe. Accordingly to 
Jupiter is assigned the etherial regions ; to Neptune 
the ocean's depths ; and to Pluto the domains of in- 
fernals. There were also special superintending 
deities. Every corn field had its Ceres; every 
woodland its Paun ; every fountain its Naiad. 

From the gods of the pagan world the next ad- 
vance was to the Jehovah of the Jews. Here we 
find a cojicentration of all power, wisdom and know- 
ledge, in one being. At this period of the Jewish 
history, the human mind had not advanced far 
enough to enable it, by its own unaided action, to 
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arrive at the conception of such a God, Its ca- 
pacities were not sufficiently enlai^ed, nor its pow- 
ers developed, to grasp the idea of that unity in the 
works of creation, that would lead it to a clear com- 
prehension of the unity in the creator. Even the 
Grecian mind, at that period, was utterly inadequate 
to that purpose. Much less then should we expect 
it from the Hebrew. Hence a revelation was ne- 
cessary, and a revelation was accordingly made. 

The Jehovah of the Jews, as revealed in the Old 
Testament, is a God of stern, unbending justice. 
The mildness of mercy forms no essential part of his 
character. His throne is a throne of judgment ; 
where the penalties of broken law are inflicted with 
severity, and its sanctions enforced with power. 
Weakness there finds no compassion, and error no 
advocate. 

The God of the Christian, as revealed in the 
New Testament, is possessed of the same attributes, 
and others of a higher nature superadded. Over 
his creation he beams the ineffable smile of benev- 
olence. In his infinite and eternal purposes and 
perfections is for the first time revealed, the attri- 
bute of mercy. It is revealed, not as first existing, 
but as first disclosed. The scheme of redemption, 
by which the inflexibility of justice could be recon- 
ciled witli the claims of mercy, was the first great 
revelation of the Christian's God. That revelation, 
at the period of time it was made, was one greatly 
in advance of the human mind. The motive of 
mercy could not then be properly appreciated, nor 
even apprehended ; and hence, although the work- 
ing of miracles spoke of a higher power than that of 
earth, and the restored sense plead the cause of the 
heavenly messenger, and even the tenant of the 
grave came forth to attest the troth of his mission, 
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yet all the means employed were insufficient to im- 
press upon the human mind of that era the con- 
viction of the great truth then first revealed. Even 
his very disciples understood not the nature of his 
mission. They looked for the appearance of an 
earthly prince, clothed with power and terror, and 
they found only a houseless, homeless wanderer, 
who "went about doing good." And why this 
general incapacity to understand and appreciate ? 
Because the higher nature of man had not then ad- 
vanced sufficiently far to enable it to grasp the 
beauteous proportions of a scheme so immeasurably 
benevolent. No adequate response from within 
could then be furnished to the revelation from with- 
out. Is it asked wherefore the advent then took 
place ? Because the condition of the human mind 
at that period was one the most favorable for its oc- 
currence. Could the unbelieving Jews have risen 
to a comprehension of the part they were acting ; 
could they have entertained but a feeble conception 
of the great purpose which that advent was designed 
to accomplish, it never could have been effected 
through the crucifixion. The Jews never could 
have crucified a heavenly messenger who, they 
knew, had come to save. The very success of that 
scheme of revelation involving the advent, depend- 
ed, therefore, upon its being in advance of the hu- 
man mind at the time that event took place. It 
could not otherwise have occurred without suspend- 
ing, modifying, or reversing some one or more of 
the principles of human action, and no act of God 
has ever done violence to human nature, or con- 
fficted with any of the great laws of mind. 

Ever since that revelation was made, the charac- 
ter and attributes of God, in the relations they 
bear to intelligent moral agents, have been constant^ 
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ly modifying. At first all infants who left this world 
before they had manifested any perception of 
the moral or religious quality of actirms were con- 
signed to endless perdition. It seemed properly to 
follow from the assumption of innate total depravity, 
and was addressed to those fitted to entertain and 
believe it. But the human mind advanced, and, as 
a resulting consequence, finally rejected a doctrine 
so utterly inconsistent with the dictates of its higher 
nature. Human creeds have ever been varying 
their features, as human minds have advanced in 
the higher walks of intellect and feeling. 

Is it a truth at all startling that the sacred volume 
reveals God under different aspects, and that its 
later revelations disclose him as possessed of higher, 
holier, and more perfect attributes than the earlier ? 
In that fact alone should be sought the strongest 
evidence of its authenticity. A revelation implies 
both a power to communicate, and a capacity to 
receive, and the existence of both is as essential for 
that purpose as that of either. No moral or reli- 
gious truth, however great the power of communicat- 
ing, could be revealed to the lower orders of animals ; 
because they possess no nature adapted to its recep- 
tion. Where there is no ability to comprehend, 
there can can be no power to receive. The re- 
ception of truth, must therefore, always depend on 
the extent of the nature or capacity to which it is 
addressed. In the same proportion as that is en- 
larged and extended in its range of object and ac- 
tion, we find possessed the corresponding power 
of receiving and comprehending great truths, em- 
bodying elements similar to those embraced in the 
nature that receives them. 

The gradual and constant advance of man in the 
higher sentiments of veneration and benevolence 
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has been elsewhere ahown.''^ It is sufficient here to 
assert, what may there be cousidered as demonstrat- 
ed, that this truth is fully established by a reference 
to the history of our race. If this be really so — ^if 
the great primary law, in obedience to which the 
race developes all its powers and capacities, be that 
of progress and advancement, it was surely proper 
and necessary that revelations of moral and relig- 
ious truth,, made at diiTerent periods of time, but 
having in view the same great general end and ob- 
ject, should have been as different in their essential 
characteristics, as were the varying conditions of 
mind to which they were addressed. Revelation, 
it should be remembered, is addressed not only to 
our whole nature, but to our whole, race in all its 
various circumstances of time, place, and condition; 
It addresses as w^ll the first eye that opened upon 
the volume of nature, as the last that shall close 
upon the final consummation of things. It should, 
therefore, together with its accompanying commen- 
taries, be regarded as a 'great luminous record of the 
progress of mind ; as furnishing the aliment of 
heaven to the beings of earth, as fast as their con- 
stantly expanding higher natures became fitted to 
receive it; as both confirming and confirmed, by 
all the acts and developements of mind received by 
us on the authority of history. Nor are we author- 
ized in affirming that that mighty record has yet 
received its completion. No created being can as- 
sert, but that other plans and purposes of tiie divine 
mind, as deeply affecting the whole moral aiid re- 
ligious world as that disclosed on the awful brow of 
Calvary, are yet to be revealed* 

* See Elements of Phrenology, page 58, Lecture II. 
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These considerations address themselves forci* 
bly to our reason, and, together with others, stamp 
upon the sacred page the seal of undoubted au- 
thenticity. When, therefore, the infidel urges as 
evidence against its validity, the stern, inflexible^ 
and severe character of the God revealed by it ; 
when he refers to the wars waged; the bloodshed 
caused; the massacres perpetrated; the fires of 
malignant persecution lighted ; and the various 
and conflicting opinions, views, sentiments and 
modes of belief, that have given rise to such an 
endless variety of difierent and hostile creeds, sects 
and denominations ; and all pointing to the same 
volume, and referring to the same authority as con- 
taining the warrant for their acts, and the founda- 
tion for their belief, instead of denying, we may 
admit the truth of all these as evidence in its favor. 
We may receive all the acts and opinions that have 
been enacted or entertained in reference to the sa- 
cred volume, not as evidence of what is therein 
commanded and enjoined, but as affording con- 
structions which the human mind has, at different 
periods of time, put upon its commands and injunc^ 
tions. We may also receive them as furnishiag, 
together with the volume itsqlf, further evidence, 
that its commands and injunctions have varied in 
their character from Ipwer to higher, at different 
periods of time. They must necessarily have been 
so varied, or they would have been incomprehensi- 
ble to the conditions of mind to which they were 
addressed. The acute observer, with the great 
truth impresed upon the mind, that mankind have 
been constantly advancing from lower to higher, 
that revelations have been made at difibrent periods 
of time, and have been adapted to the fact of pro- 
gress, may be asked to look into the sacred volume ; 
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to mark the varied aspects in the character of the 
God revealed by it ; to discriminate the differences 
in the economy disclosed in the Old and New Tes- 
tament ; to go to the philosophy of every command, 
and every injunction ; to note the great and grand 
distinction carried throughout, that the early com- 
munications of God were addressed more to human 
fears, and the later to human hopes ; let him do all 
this fiiithfully, and he. may be referred to the blaz- 
ing altar fires of the old world ; to the sanguinary 
fields of more modern times ; xto the fires lighted 
by persecution ; to the inquisitions, tortures and los 
actos de fe; to the various and conflicting creeds, 
sects, and denominations that hitherto have, and 
still do diversify the aspect of the Christian world ; 
to the numerous charitable and benevolent institu- 
tions and arts, both national and individual, that 
have impressed their character upon the present 
epoch oif history ; and from all these he cannot 
fail of being able to extract two great primed truths, 
viz. — 

First. That in man's religious nature a constant, 
regular, and undeviating progress has been taking 
place. That the deep and broad current of feeling, 
involved in that nature, has ever been coursing on- 
ward and heavenward, and that human acts, like 
8tra]ws on its surface, have indicated its tendency, 
direction, and progressive arrangement. That in 
confirmation of this fact, we have seen the con- 
flict between truth and error transferred from the 
field of batde to the forum of reason. To the 
fearful array of opposing armies, has succeeded thi^t 
of conflicting arguments; and for the clash 4^{ 
swords has been substituted that of creeds. That 
in the warfare waged between creeds and sects is 
discernible the elements of the same progress. That 
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there the sterner and more severe have been yield- 
ing to the milder and more benevolent. That the 
construction given to the sacred volume, and to all 
its precepts, commands and injunctions, has been 
constantly leaning more and more towards the 
great principles of love, benevolence and mercy, as 
man has been progressing in his career of advance- 
ment. 

Second. That the constitution of the human 
mind, its action upon itself and upon matter, its 
progress from the dominion of the propensities to 
that of the higher sentiments, and the revelations 
that have, at different periods of time, been made 
to it, have always been in perfect harmony with 
each other. That the great and leading facts 
in the life of the race, are discernible both in the 
light of history and in that of revelation ; the one 
proclaiming powers and capacities constantly en- 
larging and ascending from their actual display, the 
other announcing the same fact from the nature 
and character of the communications made. In 
the blended light of both, assisted by individual 
consciousness, is disclosed all that humanity can 
learn or know of itself. 

The religious nature of man becomes more and 
more perfect, in proportion as he approximates to- 
wards the correct apprehension of Deity. All the 
arrangements of creation seem to have been ordered 
with the view of bringing man nearer to God. In 
the successful exertion of his industry he is led to 
explore the different parts of the world, and natur- 
ally arises from them to the contemplation of their 
Author. He cannot traverse oceans without trust- 
ing to the secret amities existing between earth and 
heaven, without relying upon the pointing of the 
magnet to its polar star. The spirit of beauty, 
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sublimity and grandeur, developed in the construc- 
tion and action of the universe ; the adaptation of 
its parts and proportions, and the harmony of its 
movements, all proclaim the Great All-seeing and 
Unseen to the human mind. 

The necessities of man's religious nature have 
announced to him the same truth. The light shed 
by revelation over the elements of the moral and 
religious world, disclosing the Creator as actually 
disturbing the fixed order of nature, as interfering 
with the results of his own legislation, as suspend- 
ing, for benevolent purposes, the action of his own 
laws, and thus evidencing the existence of a power 
above them, reveals the same great self-existent 
Being. 

The nearer the approach of man to God, and the 
more complete and perfect the comprehension of 
his being and attributes, the stronger and more en- 
during the influence and power of the religious 
sanction. The law or principle it involves requires 
obedience to the will of God. It is all summed up 
in that single emphatic sentence — " If ye love me, 
keep my commandments." That (^edience is so 
required simply because it is his will, and for no 
other reason. That will once clearly ascertained 
must be blindly obeyed. All results and conse- 
quences must be unheeded. One or two examples 
will illustrate this principle. 

Noah was commanded to build an ark for the 
purpose of escaping the destruction of the world 
by water. That command stood alone, not merely 
unsupported, but actually conflicting with every 
thing else. Did Noah go to the moral sanction for 
his rule of action ? A doubt might there have 
occurred to him whether such an unsparing, indis- 
criminate destruction could be in accordance with 
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the rule of right. Did he inquire of the popular 
sanction ? He encountered its severest penalty, in 
the ridicule and bitter sarcasms that were every 
where cast upon him and his undertaking. Neither 
his long experience, nor the records of his race thus 
far, nor the opinions and judgments of his fellow- 
men around him, nor the smiling heavens above, 
nor the bland and blooming earth beneath him, 
could have afforded any, the least, indications of 
such an awful catastrophe as that he was warned 
to avoid. And yet the command of God was obey- 
ed ; and day succeeding day added its increment 
to a vessel, rearing amid the harmonious move- 
ments of nature, and the ridicule and jeers of men, 
until it acquired sufficient strength and power 
to ride triumphant over the waves of an ocean, 
" the most troubled and tempestuous that ever yet 
rolled over a shoreless orb ; ^^ that entombed so deep 
the great mass of mankind then existing, that, ex- 
cepting the household of Noah, not a single skel- 
eton of any antedeluvian has ever " reflected the 
sunshine of the new world ; " and, as far as human 
observation has yet gone, not a single mountain 
brow, on which an early sunbeam rested, has ever 
risen from that deep ocean grave, to greet the new 
world's sun at his rising, or to receive his parting 
ray. 

Another example, not less illustrative of the truth 
of this principle, is found in the prompt obedience 
yielded by Abraham to the command to offer up 
his son. This command not only inflicted a deep 
and terrible wound in his affections, severing, with 
its merciless edge, all the kindlier, social and paren- 
tal feelings, but was apparently in conflict with the 
very promises of the same Being. But the com- 
mand was direct and positive ; and notwithstand- 
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ing in that son were bound up all the feelings of a 
parent, all the hopes of his race, all the promises of 
his God, yet he prepares himself to execute its 
dread injunction, esteeming the command of the 
Most High as more authoritative than all coun- 
tervaiUng influences. This exhibition must have 
been intended as an illustration of this princi- 
ple. It could have had no other use. It was un- 
necessary as an experiment on the volitions of 
Abraham. Its result brought home to the Omnis- 
cient the knowledge of no new fact. But it did to 
the race. To them it was an experiment, and for 
their benefit was intended the interesting result. 

The faith so frequently spoken of, and so stren- 
uously required, in the sacred volume, is in harmo- 
ny with this doctrine. It is there defined to be 
" the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.'' It is here understood to be a 
strong reliance, an unwavering confidence in the 
great truth, that the infinite God will not, cannot 
err, and that whatever he has commanded, must be 
obeyed for that reason. 

As this sanction requires and enforces obedience 
to the will of God, it is obvious that that will must 
first be ascertained. For this purpose two modes 
are presented, the one by revelation, the other by 
reason. The first discloses the will of God as re- 
vealed in his word, the last as inferred from his 
works. Both are equally binding and authoritative, 
so far as they clearly disclose it. Neither alone 
reveals all ; otherwise, 'the other would be useless. 
Their revelations never conflict with each other, 
but always harmonize. They both reveal the will of 
the same Being, which never can conflict with itself. 
Each reveals diflerent portions of it, the one con- 
stituting the complement of the other. Both are 
21* 
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rendered the more perfect in proportion as each 
becomes the better understood. 

The revelations made in God's word have varied 
at different eras, but never have been in conflict 
with each 6ther. They have, at different periods, 
been addressed to different primitive powers and 
natures. The later the period, the higher the 
power and nature that has been addressed. To 
them also has always conformed the character of 
the revelation made. That nature over which the 
physical, or lowest sanction presides, we find first 
addressed. The revelations first made are through 
a physical medium. God appears in a burning 
bush. Much of the earliest revealed will relates to 
the bodily organization, to the regulation of its de- 
sires, the supply of its wants, the perfection of its 
action and nature. Through special divine inter- 
ference, man feeds on the manna of the wilderness, 
and drinks from the gushing waters of the rock 
smitten by Moses. 

Special manHestations of divine will were once 
"the centre and soul of the political sanction. The 
civil polity of the Jews was a theocracy. Every 
legislative enactment was originally a direct expres- 
sion of the divine will, a special statute, to remedy 
a wrong or enforce a right. 

The popular sanction apparently enacted a dif- 
ferent part in the Jewish economy from what it has 
always done in every other. A part of its legiti- 
mate office is to influence and supervise the crea- 
tion of the laws that are enforced by the political 
sanction. Among the Jews, however, it was di- 
rectly the reverse. Instead of being superior, it is 
found subservient to their laws. The reason is, 
that among them every enactment had the sanc- 
tion of the Supreme Being. Accordingly, we find 
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all the manners and customs of the Jews, their 
fashions, their modes of intercourse with each 
other, their entire system of life, having direct refer- 
ence to the laws, rules and directions enforced by 
the political sanction. To their strict observance 
popular approval was every where given, not be- 
cause they were the most just, judicious or expedi- 
ent, but because of their source. 

The theocracy of the Jews was useful only as the 
means instrumental in the introduction and perfec- 
tion of the plan and purpose of mercy. Having 
aeccmiplished that, it ceased to be of any value to 
the race. The laws, rules, and regulations it em- 
braced were good in themselves, which the Jewish 
history, even down to the present day, amply proves. 
But their greatest value consists in the immeasur- 
able good they were productive of introducing. 
They were so many direct emanations of the divine 
will ; and they have not, therefore, " perished in the 
using." They have, however, outlived their value, 
and, like the embalmed Egyptian, speak of energies 
and activities that have impressed upon bygone ages 
the marks of life and power. 

Those who object to the reception of a revelation 
resting upon miracles, would do well to consider 
that its rejection would involve a greater miracle 
than any that support it. It would involve the 
necessity of a miracle worked in the human mind, 
consisting in the postponement of a superior to an 
inferior nature; thus reversing, in this instance, 
the law of successive advancement in our different 
natures, in subjection to which all the phenomena 
of life occur. In the constitution of man the pop- 
ular sanction, which presides over his social nature, 
is superior to the political. Its aid is relied upon 
in the originating, and carrying into effect, of legis- 
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lative enactments. Here, however, is a solitary, 
anomalous instance, in which, from an early period 
to the present time, we find the popular sanction 
entirely subservient to the political, unless we are 
permitted to superadd to the last the religious, and 
thus annex to the Jewish legislation the sanction of 
a God, and then every thing admits of easy expla- 
nation. It is not then the popular yielding to the 
political, but to the religious. 

The natures over which preside the physical, 
political and popular sanctions, were those chefly 
addressed in the Old Testament. They were those 
chiefly prevalent in the old world, and the conduct 
and actions of men, during those early periods, bear 
about them but a slender reference to any other. 

In the New Testament we find higher natures 
addressed. Man was ascending to more elevated 
thought, and unsealing higher sources of feeling. 
The natures over which the moral and religious 
sanction preside were developing, and into their 
silent depths was sent, with all its quickening ener- 
gy, the voice of God. To the one was first reveal- 
ed the perfect moral law of " doing unto others as' 
we would they should do unto us ;" to the other a 
perfection of lovo, mercy, and benevolence, that 
should awaken the very soul on earth to the rap- 
tures of heaven. 

The language of the New Testament is not ad- 
dressed to the Jews. It contains no partial legisla- 
tion. Wherever exist the elements of the moral 
and religious world, the capacity for appreciating 
moral qualities and entertaining religious feelings, 
there the gospel message finds a ready entrance, 
and an abiding home. The natures foudd are kin- 
dred to its own. The harmonious action with- 
in responds to the message from without. The 
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original capacity is enlarged and expanded, and its 
power increased, by being called into exercise. A 
quickening and vivifying influence is imparted, and 
the more these high natures are brought to act, the 
more extended and enlarged is their capacity and 
power of acting. 

The other instrument in the revelation of God's 
will, is reason. This is not a particular property, 
but a general medium. It is, as far as relates to 
its apprehension by human powers, as universal as 
God. It is no further human than it is appropriat- 
ed to human purposes. It is that pure element in 
which the soul " lives, moves, and has a being," 
and is every where as essential to its existence, as 
the atmosphere is to physical life. It is wholly im- 
pei^sonal, general, and only individualized by using. 
For its mere possession or non-possession, no being 
can be accountable. The accountability lies in 
the use made' of it by free voluntary agents. It 
accompanies man in all his investigations, in all 
bis researches, in all his discoveries. It is light to 
the eye, and music to the ear of intellect. The 
soul can no more be separated from it, and yet live, 
than the physicaF creation can be withdrawn from 
the light of heaven, and yet exhibit the phenome- 
na of life in all their diversity and energy. It is 
not, however, the essence of the soul, any more 
than light is the essence of physical nature. In that 
there is a power, an energy, an authority, deeper 
than reason. It consists simply in affirmation. 
The soul, in the lowest depths of its being, affirms 
its own existence, its own primitive powers, its own 
freedom in their exercise, its own accountability. 
On this profound affirmation is based its positive 
acts. But in the performance of those acts, this 
universal reason enters as an essential elemeut. It 
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is at once the cement of its structures, and the light 
in which their proportions stand revealed. It is 
that which returning upon the divine Fenelon, at 
the ultimate limit of all his researches, finally drew 
from him that profound exclamation, '^O Reason, 
Reason, art not thou He whom I seek ? " 

The works of the Creator, reflected in the light 
of reason, proclaim his eternal power and goodness, 
as well as his word. To the clear, intellectual vis^ 
ion, all the forms, outlines, surfaces, and appear- 
ances of nature, become a transparent media, dis- 
closing every where their great moving soul. They 
constitute only the slender drapery that invests the 
more enduring substance. ^'EJvery thing is full of 
God.'' He alone is seen shining in the star, blaz- 
ing in the comet, and gleaming in the volcano. He 
alone is felt in the rock of the earthquake,, the blast 
of the sirocco, the descent of the thunderbolt. He 
alone is heard in the sighing of the breeze, the mu- 
sic of the bird, the tumbling of the waterfall. He 
alone is seen, felt, and heard, in every thing that 
addresses the eye, or affects the touch, or lifts up 
its voice to the ear. 

To learn the will of God from his works requires 
the exercise of an acute, discriminating intellect. 
That he wills the highest possible degree of happi- 
ness to his rational creatures, is obvious from the 
fact, that he has endowed them with capacities 
for enjoyment, and spread around them a creation 
to minister to their desires. To the physical wants 
of every bodily organ he has furnished their appro- 
priate aliment; to the social wants, companions, 
friends and relatives ; to the ideal wants, all the 
beauty, sublimity and grandeur reflected from his 
creation ; to the benevolent wants, objects of misery 
and distress every where to be relieved ; to the im-' 
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mortal wants, the apprehension of the eternal rules 
of right and wrong, and the feeble comprehension 
of his own infinite self. With such a table spread 
before him, man is bidden to the feast of life. 
And yet how often does he transform that feast to 
a revel, or scene of cruel contentions, or of deep 
debauch ! With him lies the choice of directions, 
that terminate in the issues of life or of death. He 
may steep the soul in the action of the propensities 
so deep, that it can hardly wing an aspiration be- 
yond the mere animal nature ; or he may lift its 
action into higher and nobler jiatures, and ascend, 
through his own moral and religious elements, to 
the infinite source of every thing that is. 

To gratify all the propensities, in subjection to the 
higher sentiments, enlightened by intellect ; " to use 
the world as not abusing it ;" to place the greatest 
good in the exercise of the highest thought and 
most ennobling feeling ; to mingle with all the bland 
socialities of life ; to revel amid the deep feelings of 
the ideal ; to obey, in all things, the great and 
eternal rule of right, the golden rule of the gospel ; 
to indulge in the exercise of a high and heaven-born 
benevolence ; above all, to be thoroughly imbued 
with the deep and all pervading feeling of depend- 
ence, that with the consciousness of having done all, 
and done all rightly, casts unhesitatingly and unre- 
servedly all results and consequences upon Him with 
whom are the issues of things; are the dictates of 
wisdom, and the revelations of God as disclosed in 
his word, as proclaimed from his works. 

In what thea does religion essentially consist ? 
Not certainly in the mere obedience yielded to 
creeds, or forms of worship, or special observances. 
Not in the assumption of undisturbed gravity, great 
sedateness, or measured regularity of demeanor. 
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Not in the indulgence of an ascetic spirit, condemn* 
ing every thing bearing the impress of this world, 
and yet instinctively dinging to every thing earthly. 
Not in narrowness of mental vision, intolerance of 
opinion, or severity of judgment upon worldly 
affairs. Not in such consists the religion revealed 
in the gospel or in the book of nature. Far other 
and different is its spirit and mode of exhibition. 

It inspires a deep felt humility, a strong sense of 
dependence, an unshaken confidence in the supreme 
power. To the pains and penalties of the physical 
sanction it brings uncomplaining endurance; to 
those of the political, a meek submission ; to those 
of the popular, the disposition and effort to merit 
better things ; and to those of the moral, the terri- 
ble inflictions of an awakened conscience, it brings, 
not the forgiveness of itself, but of its author. It 
applies to that self-created, and self-inflicting 
wound, the balm of a pardoning God. It brings to 
that deadly leprosy of the immortal nature, the only 
means of relief, the only unction that can heal. Its 
spirit is mild, merciful, benevolent. To all the va- 
rying grades of suffering, it carries but one 
thought — to relieve. To all the complications of 
error, it brings but one purpose — ^to amend. It seeks 
to do good to the only end that good may be done, 
and that irrespective o( the agent In joy it meets 
the approving smile of its God, and rejoices ;- in 
sorrow, the discipline of the same being, and rejoices 
still. It is purified by affliction, and ennobled by 
endurance. It finds in every thing around it more 
of good than of evil. It revenges wrongs committed, 
by visiting the moral nature of the wrong doer with 
the vengeance of forgiveness. Meek in its aspect, 
pretensionless in its claims, charitable in its 
constructions, it goes forth amid all this world's 
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multiplied activities, and throws around itd painn 
and pleasures, its loves and hatreds, its hopes and 
fears, its triumphs and defeats, the mild mantle of 
its own bland spirit. Its merits lay not in profes- 
sion, but in possession. It is no noisy arguer, nor 
wordy disputant. It flies from the clash of creeds, 
and the wrangle of sects, and takes refuge with the 
lowly in mind. It points to the centre, source, 
origin, and cause of things, and urges upon every 
primitive power of man the highest possible motive 
that can be addressed to it. It invites rather than 
threatens,, and appeals to human fears only as a 
means of strengthening human hopes. It hallows 
and sanctifies all within the sphere of its influence, 
and visits this sleep of the soul during life, with, at 
least, the dreams of heaven. It is to the spiritual 
world what light is to the natural, and in its mild 
effulgence stand revealed, in their true proportions, 
all the mighty moral machinery of motive, intention, 
power, volition and act. This is the spirit of the 
gospel, the spirit of nature. It is neither adverse to 
life, nor to any of its legitimate pursuits. Re- 
ligion, unfitted and unadapted to this world, never 
would have been sent here by its author. The 
language of scorn, derision, contempt and condem- 
nation of all this world's uses and purposes, is the 
language of men, not of God. Why scorn the nur- 
sery, in which the infancy of a limitless being is 
reared? We do not look back with contempt 
upon the cradle in which our slumbering infancy 
was rocked. The cradle is to life what the world 
is to eternity. All the uses and purposes of which 
the last is susceptible, may, in some after stage of 
our being, be viewed by us in ihe same light that we 
now look back upon the baubles that decked our 
infancy. Yet those baubles were real to us theo^ 
22 
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and so are the uses and purposes of this world now. 
They were also useful then. They brought into 
exercise the same powers and faculties that were re- 
quired in after life. So also are the uses and 
purposes of this world useful now. They call out 
our powers and faculties into action, and serve to 
discipline immortal natures. What ! with a physi* 
cal frame and mental powers and capacities adapted 
to the present state of things, to condemn every 
thing earthly and to yield to that condemnation the 
highest possible homage, that of our action ; to lay 
aside all effort and exertion, because every thing 
here is too mean for attainment, and thus merit 
heaven by becoming self-destroyers on earth ! This 
would be a doctrine unworthy the reception of man ; 
much more than the bestowment of God. 

It is not against the uses, but the abuses of this 
world, that the mild spirit of religion raises^its voice 
of protestation and warning. Against the unregu- 
lated action of the propensities it brings to bear all 
the machinery of man's higher nature. But their 
modified, regulated action it invites, encourages, en- 
forces. Its great, leading, and all-controlling object 
is — to make man fitter for heaven, by rendering him 
a better tenant of earth ; not a more earthly ten- 
ant, but a more heavenly occupant of an earthly 
dwelling place. 

Religion is emphatically a thing of life, and 
dwells with living sympathies, and kindles and 
glows with living emotions. It is calculated not 
merely for a Sabbath day garment, but for an every 
day familiar. It is designed to accompany the 
merchant to his counting house ; the mechanic to 
his work-shop ; the student to his study ; and the 
farmer to his field of labor. It forms the golden 
dream of youth ; the firmer strength of manhoood ; 
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the supporting staff of age. Without it, fear su1>- 
sides into dismay, and hope dies in despair; all 
things contingent are regarded as necessary, and all 
means transformed into ends ; the great mistake is 
discovered too late to be rectified, and the death 
that was expected to fold in eternal slumber, on its 
approach seems rather to awaken to eternal vigi- 
lance. 

The religious sanction, like every other, is en- 
forced by its own pleasures, and its own pains. 
They both grow out of the same principle of yield- 
ing obedience or disobedience to the will of God. 

The ascertainment of that will devolves upon the 
intellect, and is, therefore, the more certain and 
perfect in proportion as intellectual action becomes 
more enlightened and extended. All the delights 
of pure intellection, therefore, belong incidentally 
to the pleasures of this sanction. It furnishes the 
highest motive for the exertion of intellect, and re- 
ceives, in return, the best fruits of intellectual effort. 
Free and unlimited scope is given to enquiry, and 
the spirit of investigation is pushed into every pos- 
sible department. The physical, intellectual, and 
moral worlds are explored with a searching avidity, 
and an ever unsatisfied desire of knowledge. The 
reasons and modifications of existence are every 
where enquired into, and the laws, or great emana- 
tions of divine will, that preside over all phenom- 
ena, asked, investigated, unfolded. 

The pleasures immediately belonging to this 
sanction are those arising from the consciousness 
of having, in all things, yielded obedience to the 
will of God; or, of what is equivalent to it, of 
having, in every instance, directed the primitive 
powers to their legitimate objects, and regulated 
their action in reference to those objects, hy the 
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supervision of the hi/^her sentiments, enlightened hj 
intellect. This direction and regulation results in 
human happiness, and, therefore, conforms to the 
will of God. Its rewards are fourfold. 

1. An exemption from all the evils arising from 
violated sanctions. 

2. A participation in all the pleasures consequent 
upon an observance of the laws enforced by all the 
lower sanctions. 

3. The acquisition of a frame and temper of 
mind and body in harmony with the constitution of 
every thing around them, and, therefore, the best 
calculated to secure the continued enjoyment of a 
continuous being. 

4. The pleasures resulting purely from the re- 
ligious sanction, flowing from the consciousness of 
living, willing, and acting, in all things, in confor- 
mity with the divine will. 

Notwithstanding all these high motives, however, 
men will err, and that in the face of light and 
knowledge. But in this sanction is found a re- 
deeming circumstance. It is the repentance for 
the wrong committed. In this high nature is lodged 
the ultimate appeal brought by the commission of 
every wrong. The repentant sigh and tear bear 
witness to the strength of the appeal. This re- 
pentance is something more than a mere regret for 
a past error. It is the deep sorrow of a high na- 
ture, grieving that any seductive influence could 
ever have caused it to wander from the path of 
light. It is when that lofty nature returns to itself, 
and brings with it the consciousness of erring de- 
partures, that repentant feelings involuntarily arise, 
proclaiming the sway of the heaven within us. 

In the bitterness of feeling accompanying repen- 
tance for the commission of wrongs, we find the 
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penalty of this sanction. That bitterness depends 
not so much upon the magnitude of the wrong 
done, as upon the capacity and extent of this na- 
ture. It is the deep and painful sense of departure 
from the highest of all laws, the will of the great 
Supreme. It is the consciousness of acting in 
conflict with the requirements of a being, who has 
giyen us all we possess, and who never can require 
what we are incapable of rendering. His require- 
ments, from the very necessity of his own perfec- 
tions, must be in harmony with the natures given, 
and the powers and capacities bestowed. A com- 
pliance with them must contribute to improve those 
natures, and enlarge those powers and capacities, 
because they are then in the act of being exercised 
in accordance with the original design of their cre- 
ation. Their action is then in harmony with them- 
selves, with the constitution of things around them, 
with the will of God, their creator. In such action 
external interests are subserved, and the integrity 
of the whole being, through the various states and 
changes of its progressive advancement, is preserved 
entire and uninjured. The penalties of this sano- 
tion are encountered in the experience of those 
deep feelings, which the most expressive power of 
language is inadequate properly to portray, arising 
from the painful consciousness of a violence done 
to ourselves, in an infringement of a law of our 
higher nature, in the erring departure from the will 
of God. 

Tbe full activity, force, power and energy of this 
nature is yet far from being completely developed. 
There are depths still unstirred, so profound as 
scarcely yet to have yielded a single response to the 
loudest calls ever made from without This may 
be inferred from two facts. 
22* 
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First. That this nature has been hitherto con- 
stantl)r advancing, and making higher displays of 
the sentiment, and emotions that compose it. Its 
before untold and unsuspected treasures of love, 
benevolence, and mercy, have been gradually and 
progressively unfolding, in proportion as the worth 
and wisdom of the world have been advancing. 

Second. This nature and its sanction exert but 
a comparatively feeble influence in the affairs of 
this world. If this, and all the lower sanctions, 
were properly obeyed, men might talk almost as 
calmly and unaffectedly of a future state as of fu- 
ture time. There would exist far less apprehension 
in regard to an after being. It would be^ consider- 
ed merely as a continuation of this, for higher pur- 
poses of bliss or woe. Men now associate ideas of 
gloom, dread and terror with that part of their ex- 
istence that lies beyond the horizon of this life. 
The approach of any one towards its verge, is the 
signal for desertion and flight to those who are 
wrapt up exclusively in the present state. From 
distress, disease, and death, men of pleasure, busi- 
ness and ambition fly. Even the most cherished 
of earth's affections hardly escape the heavy mil- 
dew that settles over the grave. The lingering 
look of wasting disease cools earthly loves and ex- 
tinguishes earthly hatreds. Why exists all this 
dread, terror and apprehension? Does it arise 
simply from ignorance of what will be our con- 
dition in a future state ? We are ignorant of what 
will be that condition in a future year ; and yet in 
regard to that there exists no such dread. In the 
first case, another element is superadded to ignor- 
ance, viz., the indefinite fear of punishment for the 
commission of wrongs. If men, in all things, con- 
formed to the laws enforced by the sanctions, there 
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would be no wrongs committed, and, therefore, no 
fears to be entertained. It is from erring depar- 
tures from those laws that feat derives its aliment, 
and terror the materials for its sway. It is correct 
to assume that man has not attained the ultimate 
limit of his capacities, while he neglects to act in 
reference to his entire nature, and to his whole 
being. 

The time will come when the power6 of this 
high nature will be more fully developed ; when 
love, benevolence and mercy, so strongly charac- 
terizing the developments of the creative mind, will 
be imitated by man on earth, in his various pursuits 
of pleasure, of business, of ambition ; and when he 
will come to regard a change of states as little more 
than an exchange of garments, as an introduction 
to sources of pleasure and enjoyment so high, pure, 
holy and happy, as ultimately to fill the entire ca- 
pacities of a created mind. 



THE SANCTIONS 

CONSIDERED TOGETHER. 

The first and most obvious thing that strikes us, 
in considering the sanctions together, is their regu- 
lar advance from lower to higher ; and next to that, 
the relations, dependent and independent, existing 
between them. So far as the first is concerned, 
they are found to be in harmony with the order of 
creation. All nature is progressive ; and, in suc- 
cessive steps or stages, is constantly unfolding high- 
er capacities and powers, from the mere mass of 
inanimate matter, to the highest created intelli- 
gence. In that department of nature, which em- 
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braces this world, four great stages of progress are 
discernible, each of which possesses characteristics 
distinct, undoubted and unequivocal. 

The first and lowest stage is confined to mere 
existence. To this belongs the inanimate world. 
The laws of attraction and affinity preside over its 
movements. Thought, feeling, impulse and senti- 
ment, neither originate from, nor form any part of 
mere matter. The phenomena they exhibit, the 
principles they involve, and the laws by which they 
are governed, apply exclusively to themselves, and 
have no application to matter. It is operated upon 
solely from without, and is entirely passive under 
the action of the laws imposed upon it. This forms 
the leading line of distinction between this and the 
next succeeding stage, in the progress of nature. 
From the inertia of matter, the stillness of uncon- 
scious existence, we rise to matter possessed of liv- 
ing energies. 

We find in this stage of progress the same matter, 
but, connected with it, a higher principle, — the prin- 
ciple of life. Matter is here rescued from the do- 
minion of laws from without, and yields obedience 
to those from within. The laws of attraction and 
chemical affinity cease to control its movements. 
Its allegiance is now due to a higher power, and in 
obedience to the exercise of that power, it walks 
the man, crawls the reptile, or grows the vegetable. 
This superadded power can be removed, and 
when once its operation has ceased, we are again 
left to contemplate, the same dead matter, and find 
ourselves in the empire of attraction and affinities. 

We at first, however, meet with life unconscious 
of itself, and this life without consciousness we rank 
as the next stage of progress. The entire vegeta- 
ble world is possessed of life, because its various 
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structures are built up through the operation of 
principles from within, and in defiance of the ac- 
tion of those from without. But vegetables betray 
no indications of a conscious being. Their phe- 
nomena exhibit nothing from which we can infer 
the possession of thought; sentiment, impulse or 
emotion. In them, therefore, we recognize the 
great fact of life, but it is life unconscious of itself. 
It is a life bestowed, not for its own enjoyment, in 
that form, because unconsciousness is as incapable 
of enjoyment, as it is of suffering. It subserves the 
purposes of higher forms of life, and yields to the 
animal the pure oxygen of its leaves, the sap elab- 
orated in its vessels, the shelter of its branches, the 
food of rts substance. We here, therefore, distinct- 
ly recognize the bestowment of a great mass of 
means to subserve higher ends. 

Another advance brings us to the animal world. 
We here meet with the same matter and the same 
principle of life. It is a general truth, that nature, 
in her constantly ascending series, always carries 
the first term forward. Nothing is ever laid aside 
as useless. Even the mere mass of dead matter 
was too much to lose. Accordingly as far as our 
observations extend, it never is lost. It is made to 
travel from itself through all the higher principles 
that are superadded to it, until it is incorporated, 
at last, in the human form, and kindled by the pro- 
methean spark. So also the life that covered all 
vegetable phenomena, advances forward, and is the 
first that greets our viewin the animal kingdom. 

But here we meet not alone with matter and life. 
Another, and a higher principle is superadded to 
to the latter, viz., the consciousness of itself. Life 
here not only exhibits its phenomena, but is con- 
scious of such exhibition. The important element 
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of consciousness is first discovered in the animal 
world. Thought, impulse, feeling, passion, are 
there, for the first time, witnessed in all their va- 
rieties of exhibition. The capacity for enjoyment 
or suffering, ^he susceptibility to pleasure and pain 
there first awaken thought, give birth to impulse, 
reach the sources of feeling, and kindle the fires of 
passion. Here we first arrive at ends in the cre- 
ation. 

All had hitherto been means. With the capaci- 
ty for enjoyment and suffering, we first meet with 
the ends for the accomplishment of which a vast 
variety of means were instituted. The main bear- 
ings of the physical world point to the production 
of pleasure or incidental pain, as the great object 
and end of their institution. Had the work of cre- 
ation stopped here, it might have appeared to a high- 
er order of intelligence worthy even of the Crea- 
tor. The happy adaptation of all material things 
to subserve the wants, gratify the desires, and con- 
duce to the animal pleasures of the lower sensitive 
creation, with the view of producing, among them, 
the greatest possible amount of happiness, might be 
considered a motive worthy a God. But while the 
world was so framed as to subserve the wants of 
mere conscious life, it was also adapted to higher 
purposes, in the rearing spirits of lofty bearing, and 
noble, moral, and religious endowments. 

Another important principle we accordingly find 
superadded to the consciousness of life ; viz.^ the 
consciousness of accountability. 

In leaving the animal and ascending to the bus- 
man, being, we first meet with the rudiments of this 
great principle. The mere animal is as utterly des- 
titute of it, as is the vegetable of conscious life. 
Not the least indication^ amon^ the most gifted of 
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the animal tribes, has ever been furnished of the 
possession of a sense of accountability. Their- mo- 
tive to action is drawn from the past and present, 
without regard to the far reaching future. They 
can neither glow with gratitude for the gifts of a 
God, nor grieve at their departures from right. No 
keen sense of accountabihty excites in them the 
pleasures of well doing, or visits them with the 
stings of remorse. Human nature is the lowest 
stage of life in which this principle is ever manifest- 
ed ; a principle constituting the essence of every 
moral and religious element, and laying at the 
foundation of the highest human bliss or woe. 
The acceptance or rejection of this principle lies 
not within the power of human volitions. Man 
comes into the world subject to it, and can no more 
avoid the weight of its pressure, than he can the 
feeling of his nerve, or the thought of his mind. 
It accompanies him in all his pleasures, in all his 
pains, in all his acts, in all his volitions. It rocks 
the cradle of his infancy, and rings the knell of his 
departing spirit. 

The same system of progress, or succcessive ad- 
vancement, thus distinctly proclaimed from the open 
volume of nature, is as clearly traceable in the es- 
sential characteristics of the d fferent sanctions 
that influence human volitions. The physical, po- 
litical, and popular, appear designed more especially 
to preside over the movements and voHtions of con- 
scious life ; the moral and religious, over those of 
conscious accountability. The different sanctions, 
as they rise in importance, increase in influence, 
exerting a higher and more extended power, both in 
the life of the individual and in that of the race. 

The physical sanction is the first that takes pos- 
session. It claims and receives the ea.Iiest horn- 
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age. Its dominion precedes the consciousness of 
accountability ; it may, perhaps, be added also, that 
of life. An obedience to the most important organic 
laws, and an action in accordance, uith those that 
control the movements of the masses of matter, 
has ever been, to some extent, necessary for the 
purpose of securing the life of the race. Without 
it humanity must have perished in its infancy. In 
accordance with this necessity, we find natural 
history, and, to some extent, natural science, first 
investigated. The animal world is first laid under 
contribution for the support of man. It furnishes 
its skins for clothing, its flesh for food, its bones 
for weapons. The physical relations between ob- 
jects were the first understood, because they were 
the) earliest acted upon. The attainments of the 
race, from the earliest to the present period, have 
been far greater in the investigation and ascertain- 
riient of physical, than of political, popular, moral 
or religious laws. Many of the former may now 
be regarded as certainly ascertained ; most of the 
latter still require the aid of investigation and ex- 
periment. During early periods ma<n held most 
communion with physical objects. The intercourse 
with them was rude and rough, and required the 
endowment of propensity far to exceed that of senti- 
ment. Man, at first, had every thing to contend with. 
Every element was to be encountered in some form 
of hostility. Neither air, nor fire, nor water, had 
then acknowledged his dominion. The steam had 
not then learnt its lesson of submission, nor the 
lightning of heaven to follow the pointed rod of a 
Franklin. In their desolating influences, the ele- 
ments seemed his natural enemies. Naked and 
defenceless, the surge made him its wreck, the fire 
its subject, the whirlwind its plaything. The then 
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unbroken forest afforded hun no refoge. The tiger 
bounded from the , thickety and from the decayed 
pile of vegetable ruin glided in silence the adder. 
Thus exposed to the war of the elements, and to 
savage ferocity, houseless, homeless, and defence* 
less, he presents every where an object of true 
commiseration. All the arts of life, thi^t render 
existence supportable, were unknown to him. He 
had every thing to acquire, and every thing to en- 
dure, and every thing to subdue. He was, howev- 
er, armed with primitive powers and capacities 
amply, adequate to meet the exigences of his situa- 
tion. With intellect sufficiently strong to master 
physical relations, and propensity competent to re- 
sist, overcome and destroy, we find, in process of 
time, the forest bowing beneath his sturdy efibrt, 
the tameless wild beast escaping from his presence, 
the elements of nature fulfilling his purposes, and 
smiling fields, villages and cities crowning his ex- 
ertions with the meed of success. 

But the most splendid monuments of human art, 
industry and enterprise, are reared under the influ- 
ence of other and higher sanctions than the pbys^ 
ical. That, alon^, would have rendered him nothing 
more than a superior animal. The magnitude of 
the work to be accomplished, before this orb could 
be niade a fit habitation for happy beings, rendered 
a concentration of means and an union of effort 
necessary for that purpose. This required tbc 
agency of the political sanction, the intervention of 
law, to secure rights and redress wrongs. So 
strong and ungovernable were the propensities of 
men at early periods, that, even among the free, 
this sanction possessed a rigorous severity and an 
iron despotism. It arrayed before the offender the 
instruments of torture and death, and punished 
23 
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without mercy those who had been guilty of tri* 
fling violations. The earliest laws largely partici* 
pate in the character of those who framed them, 
and are strongly tinctured with the destructive ele- 
ment. They, however, have long since accom- 
plished their purposes, and have been dismissed. 
In the same proportion as man has advanced in the 
higher sentiments, has the political sanction relaxed 
in the severity of its inflictions. The history of 
jurisprudence would exhibit the true history of hu- 
man progress from propensity to sentiment, from 
unregulated passion to the dominion of reason. 
From the indiscriminate prescription of death for 
every oflence, man has already risen to the enter- 
tainment of doubts, whether society, for its own 
security, can, in reality, ever require the sacrifice of 
any one of its members. The continued advance of 
mind aflbrds the cheering anticipation that those 
doubts may, at no very distant period, become cer- 
tainties ; and that all those sanguinary enactments, 
that have descended to us as the relics of a barba- 
rous age, may be dismissed, to accompany the laws 
of Draco to their merited oblivion. 

The physical and political sanctions are in one 
respect alike, viz., they both tend to enforce laws 
imposed — the first by the Creator, the last through 
legislative, or some other equivalent agency. The 
object of the first is to regulate material, organic 
action ; that of the last possesses a higher aim — the 
regulation of impulse, propensity, passion. To 
secure obedience to the first, the motive is address- 
ed to the individual alone. So far as that sanc- 
tion is concerned, man is considered as a single, iso- 
lated being, except in what relates to the entailment 
of diseases. To secure obedience to the last, a 
higher motive may be presented, viz., the beneficial 
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results to all the members of the community, aris- 
ing from Che strict obedience yielded by each to 
laws enacted for the benefit of all. AH that com* 
pose the first emanate directly from the Creator. 
No intermediate agency is required or permitted. 
He alone has there enacted the law and affixed to 
it its sanction. He alone is addressing us in every 
form of disease, and evory modification of malady, 
and saying, obey this law and live ; disobey and die. 
All that compose the last are among the means be- 
stowed by the Creator, to be operative in the pro- 
duction of ends. They are enacted in the exercise 
of powers delegated, and capacities bestowed. 
Their ultimate object and end is the same, viz. to 
secure human happiness through the medium, of 
human efibrt. 

All composing the first are fixed, settled and de- 
terminate. To them time brings no alteration, and 
place no variation. In the revolutions of centuries 
most things find a warrant for cliange, variation in 
appearance, and modification in essence. These 
preserve their own unalterable identity. They re- 
main the established land marks every where clearly 
designating the boundaries that separate the actual 
phenomena of life from the dull, changeless aspect 
of mere dead matter. Their origin precludes the 
possibility of change. A variation in physical or 
organic laws would imply a change in that Being 
who alone is too perfect to admit of it. 

AH composing the last are always susceptible of 
an adaptation to present wants, desires, and neces- 
sities. Time, place and circumstance are elements 
in the composition of every system of jurisprudence. 
The greatest excellence of human laws arises out of 
their infinite capacity of change. By that means 
they are enabled to adapt themselves to the varying 
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condition of oomninnities, and to. traTel onward 
with the advance <^ man in the limitleas career of 
improvement. 

But if the political sanction is susceptible of 
change, in such a manner as to ^nlapt the princi* 
pies it enforces to the varying condition of man, 
some cause must exist possessed of sufficient 
Strength to effect that purpose. In the search after 
that cause we are led into another and higher sanc- 
tion — ^the popular — which is the most immediately 
instrumental in originating, changing, and modify- 
ing systems of jurisprudence. 

The popular sanction consists in the judgments 
of man passed upon the acts of men. It awards 
the extent and measure of estimation in which in* 
dividual character is held wherever it is known. 
As it owes its power of rewarding and punishing to 
human volitions, ancly in its operation, acts directly 
upon that sentiment that seeks the world's approval, 
it is the highest of all sanctions that appertain mere- 
ly to earth. The verdict rendered by the volitions 
of free, accountable agents, is the highest this earth 
admits of. Its influence is exerted upon all the 
movements of conscious life and accountability. 

But the voUtions and opinions of men, for the 
purpose of possessing that definite certainty which 
their importance requires, ought to be susceptible 
of a reference to a settled, fixed standard, which, 
amid all the fluctuations of affairs, would remain 
invariably the same, unaltered by time, unchanged 
by circumstance or condition. Such a standard 
would be to the human being embarked in the voy- 
age of life, what the compass is to the vessel amid 
the trackless waves of the ocean. The desired 
haven, in either case, would be sought in vain with- 
out the aid of such a fixed, friendly, and undeviating 
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gaide. Where, then, amid the mighty complication 
of human aJBTairs, and the almost infinite variety of 
influences that are constantly exerted upon the 
primitive powers and faculties of man, where 
shall we look for a standard, around which may 
rally all thejmpulses, thoughts, emotions, desires 
and affections of which our nature is susceptible, 
and under whose broad banner may exist peace, 
and happiness, and the sense of security ? We find 
it in the moral sanction. 

This sanction lies at the sources of popular opin- 
ion. It embodies the great governing laws or prin- 
ciples that preside over its formation and expres- 
sion. Under its high and lofty guidance, that opin- 
ion approves the right, and disapproves the wrong. 
In this manner, that mighty influence of conduct is 
itself influenced by other and higher principles. 
In the same proportion as that influence is extended 
and felt, will the prosperity and happiness of man 
be increased. 

But the inquiry may very naturally be made, why 
should the rule of right be obeyed, and on what 
rests the obligation to obedience ? We answer, it 
should be obeyed-^ 

1st. Because it contains within itself the ele- 
ments of a power that rewards obedience, and 
punishes disobedience. 

2d. Because the more strict the obedience 
yielded, the greater the general amount of resulting 
happiness secured. 

3d. Because such is the will of the Creator, 
as proclaimed from his word, as inferred from his 
works, as the language of his written and unwritten 
law. 

The last constitutes the highest reason, and ad- 
vances us into the religious sanction. We have • 
23* 
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here arrived at the culminating point of all binding 
influence. It is the polar star, towards which the 
compass is invariably directed ; the cause, in which 
the standard is reared and the banner unfurled. 
Beyond this, motive cannot reach, nor impulse pre- 
vail, nor desire extend. How is it possible for the 
human mind to conceive a higher source or origin 
of duty or obligation than that arising out of the 
relations of creation ? No obligation can ever lie 
deeper than that which a being created is under to 
his Creator, who has given him all he possesses, 
even the very sense of the obligation to him. 

The influence and control of this sanction is as 
extensive and salutary in its range and object, as it 
is high and holy in its essence and nature. The 
will of the Creator is obeyed in the performance 
and omission of all those acts and things that are 
felt in themselves to be right, just and virtuous, 
and that tend to the ultimate production of the 
greatest amount of human happiness. This must 
necessarily extend the power of the religious sanc- 
tion over the broad domain of all human acts and 
volitions. 

Although the sanctions possess, in reference to 
each other, a regular gradation ; yet the peculiar 
function of each, embodying its own special mode 
of action, is independent of every other. Each, 
besides its own peculiar function, possesses its own 
subject, in reference to which its action is exerted, 
and its own distinct nature, in which that action 
is performed. The material organization, for ex- 
ample, is the subject of the physical sanction, 
and the physical nature, or that susceptibility to 
pleasures and pains of the organic kind, to which all 
Jiving organized matter is subject, is that in which 
its function is exercised. So far as all these are 
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concerned each sanction is independent. Neither 
organic pleasures and pains, nor those arising from 
the good or ill opinion entertained by others, con- 
stituting the popular sanction, are affected by the 
action erf any other sancticm. There is, however, 
a dependence of one sanction upon another, so far 
as relates to the influence exerted by the higher 
over the lower. We have already seen that the 
higher the sanctions ascend, the more perfect guides 
they become to all below them. The moral and 
religious sanctions cannot be, in all things, strictly 
obeyed, without also incidentally securing obedience 
to the physical, political and popular ; because a 
compliance with the requisitions of the first two, 
includes all the duties incumbent on man to per- 
form. The reverse of this, however, is not equally 
true. The pleasures and pains growing out^f the 
inferior sanctions may be realized, although the dic- 
tates of the superior are disregarded. The materi- 
al organization, for example, may enjoy or suffer, 
whether the moral or religious sanction be obeyed 
or disobeyed. 

In the salutary influence exerted by the higher 
over the lower sanctions, we observe the elements 
of the same beautiful system that prevails among 
the primitive powers of the mind. The higher 
sentiments are there clothed with an authority, 
superadded to strength, suflScient, in the great 
majority of instances, to regulate and direct the 
action of the propensities. It seemts an universal 
law, that the higher in dignity and importance the 
function of any primitive power or sanction arises, 
the greater is the authority by which it claims to 
guide and direct the action of inferior powers and 
sanctions. 

The sanctioos together embody the different re- 
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lations that regard the human being as their center. 
Over the physical relations existing between the 
organized system and those material agents, exter- 
nal to it, that exert an influence upon its growth, 
its renovation, its decay and death, presides the 
physical sanction. Over the civil relations arising 
between the citizen and the state, between what 
the law makes him, and that body politic of 
which he forms a part, presides the political 
sanction. Over the social relations existing be- 
tween map and man, arising from the posses- 
sion of similar primitive powers, and the subjection 
to similar sanctions, presides the popular sanction. 
Over the moral* relations which subsist between the 
moral nature of man and the eternal unalterable 
rule of right, presides the moral sanction. Over 
the religious relations existing between the creature 
and Creator, arising out of the fact of creation, pre- 
sides the religious sanction. 

The sanctions are the sources of duty. Out of 
the physical and moral sanctions are derived the 
duties we owe to ourselves ; out of the political, 
those we owe to our country ; out of the popular, 
those we owe to our fellow-man ; and out of the 
religious, those we owe to our God. The correct 
classification and arrangement of all human duties, 
as well as of all the relations that center in human- 
ity, result from correctly understanding the nature 
and distinctive character of the different sanctions. 

The sanctions are never in conflict. On the 
contrary, their requirements all harmonize with 
each other. If a strict obedience be yielded to 
each, the happy and harmonious action of all will 
be secured. Man is so constituted here, that all his 
different natures are admirably adapted to each 
other, as well as to the entire sphere of action that 
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limits the extent of his capacities* The perfection 
of a part is as essential to the- harmonious action of 
the whole, in human nature^ as it is in the universe 
itself, and equally proclaims the existence and 
attributes of Deity. 

All the relations, together with the phenomena, 
covered by the physical, political and popular sanc- 
tions, have regard to this world. The subjects in 
reference to which their functions are exerted, are 
earthly in their character. The physical creation, 
the political institution, the social, human being, 
over which preside the physical, political, and pop- 
ular sanctions, are all here, and for ought we know 
to the contrary, here only. The functions of some 
of our primitive powers, are framed, and act with 
direct reference to the subjects embraced in the ac- 
tion of these sanctions. This is particularly the 
case with all the propensities. Their tendencies, 
and the impulses they furnish, are all earthly. The 
objects in which their action centers belong to this 
world. The phenomena elicited by that action, 
would be ill fitted for the exhibition of any other* 
All the world's strifes and animosities, as well as 
its acquisitions, terminate at the grave. All the 
mere ties of earth, those which are the most en- 
dearing, the parental, conjugal, filial, find their lim- 
it at the same dark barrier. AH political relations, 
the world's socialities, its warm loves, its apparent- 
ly enduring friendships, its long and earnestly 
sought approvals, its high hopes, its kindling ex- 
pectations, at the same little mound of earth are 
all dismissed. Their services are no longer re- 
quired. They are dispatched to oblivion, to ac- 
company there the baubles to which our infancy 
was familiar. The primitive powers and faculties 
framed for their apprehension ; the natures to which 
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their elements were kindred, the very sanctions 
that presided oirer, and regulated, their various 
phenomena, have all perished. Not a single ves- 
tige is left. And many will be ready to ask, what 
remains after all these are destroyed ? It is admit- 
ted that with the great majority of the human fam- 
ily, very little would remain. But only the germ 
of higher principles is asked, and that germ must 
be required at the hands of every conscious human 
being, whether he dwindles under the pole, or 
blackens under the line. And is not that suffi- 
cient ? It has an eternity to expand in ; an immen- 
sity for its action ; God, with his limitless universe, 
to fill its ever opening capacities. And what can 
be required more ? The small number of thirty or 
forty years is here found sufficient to sear the infant 
into the mature man. What a difference between 
the cradled Newton, and the author of the Principia ! 
Between the same being in the exhibition of the 
helplessness of infancy, and in the display of that 
mighty mind, whose giant energies arose to the 
clear comprehension of those laws, in obedience to 
which the harmonious movements of the universe 
are performed ! A few passing years only are here 
required to transform the humble, industrious, and 
thoughtful type-setter, into the master spirit, that 
seizes the very lightning of the heavens, and moves 
in obedience to his own will, that tremendous agent, 
whose rapidity of motion, and array of forces, are 
only exceeded by thought. If a few brief years 
here present us with such mighty changes in the 
character and power of mind, what may we not ex- 
pect when eternity rolls on its never ending ages, 
and immensity unfolds its limitless domain, and the 
universe exhibits its unnumbered worlds and sys- 
tems? 
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Those who have made the greatest attainments 
here, entertain fears that they shall carry too much, 
rather than too little, beyond the narrow limits of 
this life. Their capacities have become sufficient- 
ly enlarged, to be convinced, that in the higher ex- 
istence, we are approaching every thing appertain- 
ing merely to this world, caii be nothing bat incum- 
brance ; and that the more we can leave behind, of 
our lower powers, natures, and sanctions, the more 
effectually are removed the clogs to the action of 
higher primitive powers, higher natures, and higher 
sanctions. 

The moral and religious sanctions, together with 
the natures in which they reside, and the primitive 
powers and faculties whose functions they involve, 
are, by no means, necessarily terminated by death. 
The natures in which those sanctions are found, 
are high and holy, and admit of indefinite improve- 
ment and expansion. The sanctions themselves em- 
body the rule of right, the qualities of justice, meek- 
ness, dependence, veneration, gratitude, love and 
benevolence, which are, in themselves, essentially 
as eternal as the Creator, because they grow out of 
his own works, nature, and perfections. The prim- 
itive powers of conscientiousness, ideality, hope, 
veneration, and benevolence, the functions of which 
are involved in the action of these high sanctions, 
are possessed of ever growing capacities for im- 
provement. What then if this world's structures 
be destroyed ; or its mere acquisitions, be annihila- 
ted ; or even its loves be forgotten ? In the action 
of those high primitive powers will be found resour- 
ces affording the most ample compensation for the 
loss of the propensities and lower sentiments. All 
the loftiest structures of earth must appear poor 
and perishable, when compared with the splendid 
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I of ideality, with the mifene ef God to 
fornish it with the material for its adifiii. The 
deepest and most cherished of eartU j h>Tes are 
partial, limited, circomscribed ; and may therefore 
weO give (dace to that ever expanding b^iercdence, 
that knows no partiality in its ezodse, that stretch- 
es its mantle of love alike over every known object 
in creation ; and that finds in every pore, happy, 
created intelligence, a subject for its intensest ac- 
tion, a source of unmingled joy. Well may the 
endearing names of parent and child, and huslMind 
and wife, and brother and sister, be laid aside, when 
a more than either is found in every pore spirit that 
inhabits the same universe, partakes of the same 
Uiss, and worships the same God. And that defer- 
ence, respect, awe and veneration, with which man 
here r^pards his social and poUticad institutions, and 
those clothed with power competent to perform the 
high trusts imposed upon them, would find a fiur 
more congenial exercise with the universe fot thdr 
theatre, and God for their object 

The intellect ministers to the necessities and 
wants of all our different powers and natures. Its 
acquisitions are the objects in which our different 
instincts and propensities center. It also furnishes 
the material in reference to which higher powers 
act, and on which lofty natures are sustained. To 
the earthly-minded it brings the things of earth ; 
to the heavenly, those of heaven. By means of its 
action constructiveness erects its structures, acquis- 
itiveness acquires its stores, and adhesiveness its 
friends. It furnishes to ideality the substance of 
its splendid creations, and provides the material in 
reference to which conscientiousness frames its rule 
of right, hope unfolds its brilliant prospect, benevo- 
lenee softens the asperity of. woe, and veneration 
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adores a Being of power and goodness. The intel- 
lectual faculties are, therefore, essential to man in 
every stage of his progress. They minister to every 
lower and higher want ; and whether he grovels, an 
animal, or wings his flight, a seraph, are equally 
indispensable. 

The gross material of the universe about us 
admits of application here to diiferent purposes. 
Nothing is ever destroyed, or perishes, in its first 
use. AH the energy of human power is as utterly 
incompetent to effect the destruction of the minut* 
est atom, as the mightiest mass of matter. It may 
change the form under which it appears. Solids 
may be transformed into fluids, and fluids into 
gases. Through the agency of heat, we can cause 
water to disappear, but the floating vapor proclaims 
its re-appearance in another form. God only can 
destroy, because he only can create. 

The application of the things about us to the 
lower wants never exhausts their capacity. From 
the beaming star, down to the humble glow worm, 
all material objects, together with their physical 
relations, are susceptible of administering to lower 
and higher purposes. The first are entirely sub- 
servient to physical wants ; the last, to those ^f the 
ideal, the moral, the benevolent, the religious. In 
virtue of the first, physical objects, possessing ex- 
changeable value, may be appropriated, and become 
the special property of some one, to the exclusion 
of the right of every other. In virtue of the last, 
they are incapable of such appropriation, but al- 
ways remain the property of the delighted sense, 
and the gratified faculty. We may, for example, 
own and transfer the land, but not the landscape. 
We may cage the bird, but not its. music. Of thf& 
one, we can be the absolute and unconditional 
24 
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owner. Of the other, we can enjoy a property in 
common only with others of the race. Every thing 
around ns is thus addressing our higher powers and 
natures in a loftier language than that designed for 
our mere physical wants. It is these ideal, moral, 
benevolent and religious lessons, thus proclaimed 
in the waving of the forest, in the music of the 
waters, in the visions of beauty and sublimity, in 
every thing in fine that addresses the sense and 
sensibihty of man, that have been learnt by the 
poet, and embodied in beauteous forms, invested 
with living agencies ; that have been seized upon 
by the good, and applied to every possible mode of 
relief and amelioration ; that have been apprehend* 
ed by the religious, and clothed with the brightness 
and beatitude of heaven. 

This earth, and these heavens, and all the world's 
diversified uses and purposes, are to us what we 
make them. They are all run in the mould of 
mind, and are to it what the painted bow of heaven 
is to the descending shower and the gUttering sun- 
beam. In the calm and serene aspect, it stretches 
its many colored arch along the verge of the hori- 
zon, and is then truly the signal of peace. But in 
the troubled storm of the ocean, where the black- 
ning cloud above frowns upon the tumbhng surge 
below, that beauteous bow becomes inverted, and 
mirrors upon the brow of heaven the tempests of 
the deep.* 



* "In a stormy sea, in which the water is frequently sent 
up into the air in large drops, the rays of the sun form in 
them inyerted rainbows, of which from twenty to thirty are 
frequently visible at the same time. They usually have but 
two colors ; yellow upon the side towards the sun, and pale 
green upon the other side." — Encydopedia Americana, voL 10, 
p. 505. 
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So also to a well regulated mind, to that which 
comprehends and acts upon the true philosophy of 
life, this world is a world of beauty, grandeur, sub- 
limity and goodness. Over all its physical objects 
and aspects are thrown an ideal, moral and re- 
ligious mantle ; and all the acts and volitions of its 
gifted tenant become invested with the deep and 
abiding interest due to immortal natures. When 
the sanctions tfre all strictly obeyed, the conscious 
soul drinks in their pleasures, and always has its 
ever growing capacities for enjoyment full. 

When, on the contrary, the penalties of the 
sanctions are incurred, and the material frame 
withers under the influence of disease, or wastes 
within a prison's walls, or wanders a solitary out- 
cast from society; or when the immortal nature 
writhes beneath the terrible inflictions of itself or of 
its God ; then, indeed, every thing without, in 
like manner, answers to every thing within ; and 
the tortures of body and soul are seen painted in 
the landscape, glassed in the ocean, mirrored in 
the heavens, and interwoven in all the varied forms 
of human action. The ear can then hear nothing 
but discord, the eye see nothing but wretchedness, 
the touch feel nothing but torture. , This truth 
should receive the homage of human action.- But 
if not for us, it is, at least, for after times. It is 
the property of the race, although not of all its 
generations. 

The sanctions are possessed of different degrees 
of strength in different individual cases. Far more 
acute susceptibilities to organic pleasure and pain 
are possessed by some than by others. A tempera- 
ment purely nervous will almost expire in eztacy or 
in agony under an influence that will hardly stir the 
inertia of a mere lymphatic. Some are the most 
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keenly sensitive to the least possible expression of 
applause or censure. Others are almost graduated, 
in reference to the nature in which the popular 
sanction resides, at the point of indifference. The 
world may think or speak as it pleases concerning 
them. They pursue their own course, in a great 
measure, uninfluenced by its opinions. The same 
obvious difference is observable in the strength of 
the moral and religious natures, and in the influ- 
ence exerted by those sanctions over human con- 
duct and volitions. While some are sensible of the 
least possible departures from those great guiding 
rules of life, others can overstep the minor barriers 
between right and wrong, obedience and transgres- 
sion, almost without being conscious of the fact 
that they are doing so. This results probably in 
part from original constitution, and in part from 
habits acquired. From all these differences, to- 
gether with those equally great and striking that 
prevail in reference to the different primitive pow- 
ers and faculties, arise the diversities and peculiari- 
ties observable among men, and the adaptation of 
all the different parts of human nature to the al- 
most infinite varieties of pursuit and action. The 
world, in this respect, may be compared to a large 
manufacturing establishment, in which the finished 
product is complete precisely in proportion to the 
extent and accuracy to which the division of labor, 
instrumental in its production, has been carried, 
and to the perfection each has acquired in his own 
particular department. v . , 

The three lower sanctions, the physical, political 
and popular, vary at different times and in differ- 
ent places. They are, more or less, affected by 
climate and circumstance. In different parts of the 
world are found great variations in physical ooa- 
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ditioD) political institution, and popular sentiment. 
The requisitions of the physical sanction are differ- 
ent under the equator from what they are under 
the pole. The wants of the material organs are 
satisfied in a widely different manner in times and 
places remote from each other. That which nourish- 
es an Esquimaux would probably kill a Frenchman 
or an Englishman. Political institution and popular 
sentiment are found very much to vary the courses 
of conduct, on different portions of the world's sur- 
face, and at different periods of its liistory. Human 
action, under the despotism of the Assyrian, the 
theocracy of the Jew, and the democracy of the 
Greek, has been almost as various, in the different 
departments under the influence of the lower sanc- 
tions, as if it originated from different races. 

It might have been reasonably anticipated that 
those natures and sanctions^ whose tendencies, ob- 
jects, and modes of action, all have a direct refer- 
ence to this world alone, should possess an adapts* 
bility to its different climates, situations, and phys* 
ical conditions. The fact, in this instance, is 
found to accord with the deductions of an a priori 
reason. 

The moral and religious natured, on the contrary, 
together with the sanctions that enforce the princi- 
ples they embody, are, and ever have been, essen- 
tially the same. It may be true that some of the 
less material and essential rules have, at different 
times and places, been apparently subservient to 
different ends and purposes. It is also equally true, 
and that which has never been sufficiently consid* 
ered, that the laws and principles which these sanc- 
tions tend to enforce, and the objects and things in 
reference to which they act, have always been a 
field of continual investigation and fruitful discov- 
24* 
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ery. Haman duties and responsibilities have ever 
engaged the attention of all who have felt, perceiv- 
ed, or reasoned. As the natures in which they are 
embraced have been developing and unfolding with 
the progress of the race, man has been constantly 
rising to the comprehension and appreciation of 
father truths in the moral and religious departments 
of the world. This, to the unreflecting, might ap* 
pear like change ; but it is merely exchanging the 
morning dawn for the more glowing splendor of 
approaching noon. But in the earliest beam of that 
dawn, we always recognize some moral and reli^ous 
tfttths, that have ever Iain at the foundation of all 
human phenomena, and been attainable by mind in 
all its diversities of exhibition. These have al- 
ways been the same, unmodified by tune or place, 
unaltered by condition or circumstance. This we 
should naturally anticipate ; for whatever is eternal 
must be incapable of radical change. The elements 
of perpetual endurance and unfailing identity are 
one and the same. 

One happy result of the constancy and immuta- 
bility of these high natures, and of the laws which 
their sanctions tend to enforce, cannot be sufficient- 
ly admired. It is, that in them all nations, tribes, 
and communities of men, however various their cir- 
cumstances, manners, modes of conduct, and con- 
dition in other respects, find a common bond of 
union, a common center of sympathy. And this 
bond and center are found where we should natu- 
rally expect to find them, in the immortal natures, 
and in the sanctions that enforce eternal laws and 
principles: those which are not necessarily de- 
pendent upon earth or earthly phenomena : those 
which are sent to rule the world, and not to be 
ruled by it: which claim obedience upon the 
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Strength of their own intrinsic powers, and would 
remain unaffected though the world were destroyed. 

The lower natures and their sanctions tend to 
separate men, composing different communities, 
from each other. The political institutions, laws, 
manners and customs of different nations, are so 
many barriers erected against all concert of action, 
union of purpose, or harmony of feeling. Did man 
possess no higher liature or sanction, he would be 
every where like the animal, the mere creature of 
climate, the being of a single spot, never pushing 
his conceptions beyond the horizon that bounds the 
utmost range of his vision. His circle of action at 
death would be completed. He would then have 
attained the point where existence commenced, and 
terminate his career in the same nothingness from 
which it was derived. Beyond the tomb's dark bar- 
rier nothing could emanate that could serve as a 
foundation for hope, or even that could give birth 
to fear. 

The addition of the higher natures, together with 
their sanctions, forms a common ground upon which 
all men meet as equals, as members of the same 
race, as brethren of the same family. They may 
differ in their physical condition ; in their systems 
of jurisprudence; in their manners and customs, 
modes of belief, and forms of conduct. All these 
serve only the purpose of separation. The tie is 
found in the higher natures and their sanctions. 
The moral and religious elements of the world are 
there bound together, and in them only is found 
that bond of common brotherhood that stretches 
from the equator to the pole, and follows the course 
of the sun, as he dispenses his^ ever fresh and open- 
ing morning, the physical emblem of eternity, to all 
parts of the world that are accessible to his beam. 
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Accompany his continual day-break, or the bright 
effulgence of his noon, or the milder radiance of his 
setting glory, and this truth will be found exempli- 
fied among all the innumerable tribes of men, in 
their countless varieties of condition and circum- 
stance. 

In the sanctions are embraced the entire accoun- 
tability of man. To his political institutions and 
systems of jurisprudence he is accountable for his 
civil conduct. The immunities he dispenses, and 
the pains he inflicts, grow out of the legal barriers 
he has erected against wrongs, with the sole view 
of protecting rights. 

To his fellow man, to the popular will, he is ac- 
countable for his public and social conduct. This 
accountability is that of a man among men. All the 
volitions he suffers to pass into act are summoned 
before this tribunal, and their merits or demerits 
there adjudicated. Acts alone, and not volitions 
merely, any further than they are manifested by 
acts, are under the dominion of the political and 
popular sanctions. 

To himself, to his own sense of right and wrong, 
he is accountable for the moral bearings of his own 
actions and volitions. This accountability is felt to 
be the same, whether his actions and volitions 
have reference to himself, to his own physical or- 
ganization or mental constitution, or to those around 
him who are capable of possessing rights or of feel- 
ing the force of moral responsibilities. 

To his Creator he is accountable for the proper 
and legitimate exercise of all his primitive powers 
in the manner their functions indicate, subject 
to the restraints of the lower sanctions, and in obe- 
dience to the ascertained will of the Supreme. 
Here, not merely human, but all accountability is 
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exhausted : whether it be developed in the human 
form or exibited in higher angelic natures. 

In the moral and religious natures of man^ and 
the sanctions they embrace, we have found a com- 
mon bond, connecting together the entire human 
family. In the religious nature and sanction we 
recognize a still higher tie — ^that of conscious 
accountability. It is this that, covering the entire 
length, breadth, and depth of creation, unites in 
one great, mighty family every order of created in- 
telligence, wherever that sense prevails, whatever 
form it may assume, whatever condition be subject 
to, or whatever orb it may inhabit. Thus a sym- 
pathy may prevail through the entire range of crea- 
tion, and one deep, common feeling may pervade all 
the inhabitants of one universe, the production of 
one God. At the boundaries of this feeling con- 
scious creation ends. All beyond is nothing but 
Deity. 



REVIEW AND APPLICATION. 

The phenomena of life are embraced in three 
elements-^power, will, and accountability — ^the 
power to perform, the will to direct, the accounta- 
bility to influence. In the investigation of these 
we have seen — 

First. That man is possessed of certain primi- 
tive powers or innate capacities. That these con- 
sist of instincts, propensities, sentiments and in- 
tellectual faculties. 

That each primitive power is possessed of a cer- 
tain function, in virtue of which its entire capacity 
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18 exerted and exhausted in a certain specified mode 
of action. 

That these together compose the element of 
power, to which all the acts of voluntary agents 
stand indebted for their existence. 

Second. The primitive powers are carried out 
into action by a series of successive volitions. 
These constitute the personality and embody the re- 
sponsibility of man. 

They arise from the blended action of the primi- 
tive powers, under the influence of the five sanc- 
tions, the physical, political, popular, moral, and re- 
ligious. 

The will constitutes the second element of life, 
and is defined to be, the decision of the whole mind 
upon the whole matter. 

That decision is made in reference both to the 
functional tendencies of the primitive powers, and 
to the sanctions that influence its determinations. 

The will may exist simply in volition, or it may 
be carried out into act. In both or either, the re- 
sponsibility is complete. 

Third. All voUtions, whether they pass into act 
or not, are ever in subjection to the principle of ac- 
countability. 

This constitutes the third element of life, aiid is 
entirely expended in the five sanctions — ^the physi- 
cal, political, popular, moral, and religious. 

Each of these expresses the binding force which 
certain laws or principles exert over sensitive and 
immortal natures, that force deriving its power and 
influence from the pleasures and pains with which 
it rewards and punishes those natures. 

Each sanction possesses its own particular sphere, 
within which all its pleasures are bestowed and its 
pains endured. 
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These sj^eres gradually rise in importance in as« 
cending from the physical, through the political, 
popular, and moral, to the religious, as the laws or 
principles, of^which they constitute the binding 
force, cover a constantly ascending series of phe- 
nomena. 

The first enforces obedience to the organic law, 
the second to the civil or political, the third to the 
social or popular, the fourth to the moral, and the 
fifth to the religious or divine law. 

The first embraces merely the organized being ; 
the second the citizen, the third the social man ; 
the fourth the subject of a moral economy, and the 
fifth that of an infinite Creator. 

The first constitutes the lowest possible tie be- 
tween organizations merely. The second forms a 
higher bond, but limited to those living under the 
same laws and systems of jurisprudence. The third 
constitutes one still higher, but yet more limited, 
embracing only those inhabiting the same region or 
section of country, and hence possessing manners, 
customs, and forms of feeling, thought and action; 
similar. The fourth includes a tie connecting to- 
gether the whole human family, irrespective of cli- 
mate, physical condition, political institutions, or 
popular associations. In the fifth we find a bond 
as boundless as creation ; one in which all created 
intelligences, whatever part of the universe they in- 
habit, meet with a common center of sympathy, in , 
virtue of their subjection to the same high sanction. 

In the sanctions are found the sources of duty 
and responsibility. The extent to which duties are 
felt, as well as the influence they exert, is propor- 
tional to the strength of the sanction in which they 
originate. 

History exhibits nothing more than the life of the 
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race ; and in that is displayed the gradually in- 
creasing influence of the higher sanctions, as the 
advance of man has been onward in the course of 
intellectual, moral and religious improvement. 

From all this we are enabled to deduce the 
great rule of Ufe, applicable to all times, places, 
circumstances, conditions and states of our ever 
progressive being. That rule is — to carry out 

INTO ACTION ALL THE PRIMITIVE POWERS WE POS- 
SESS, IN COliPLETE OBEDIENCE TO ALL THE LAWS 
OR PRINCIPLES WHICH THE DIFFERENT SANCTIONS 
ARE COMMISSIONED TO ENFORCE. 

The correctness of this rule is obvious from its 
statement ; but the difficulty lies in its proper ap- 
plication. While the primitive powers are urging 
their possessor onward, with an energy proportion- 
ate to their strength ; the sanctions, which lie at the 
limits of their use, and are intended to guard against 
their abuse, are never sufficient, entirely to arrest, 
and, in but few cases, completely to break, the 
force of that onward movement. The race thus 
far, in the developement of individual action, may 
be regarded as endeavoring to ascertain, by experi- 
ment, how far the primitive powers may be carried 
out into action without necessarily incurring the se- 
verest penalty of every sanction. The anxious in- 
quiry has been, how far the individual may violate 
every organic law, and yet live ; to what extent he 
may invade the rights of others, without rendering 
himself obnoxious to criminal enactments; how 
many of the socialities and proprieties of Hfe he may 
disregard, without eliciting that strong expression 
of the popular will, that shall send him forth an out- 
cast from the social world ; how much of a depart- 
ure he may make from the unbending rule of right, 
without awakening to the energy of action, that 
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conscience that cannot slumber over a wrong ; and 
how far human volition and action may contravene 
the will of God, without provoking the judgments 
of heaven upon the head of the offender. Let each 
individual recur to his own consciousness, and be 
will find- these questions constantly arising. Can I 
eat or drink this without inducing sickness ? Can I 
do this act, or omit that, without incurring the pe- 
nalty of a law, or raising a storm of popular indigo 
nation, or rousing an incensed conscience, or call- 
ing down some fearful judgment of God ? Many 
have fallen beneath this fearful experiment, and yet 
every successive generation witnesses its repetition, 
and, as a resulting consequence, supplies its appa- 
rently undiminished number of victims. Its reason' 
and remedy become, therefore, important objects of 
inquiry. The first, or reason, is dependent upon 
three causes. 

1 . Upon curiosity — ^a strong, unconquerable de- 
sire to arrive at the result of an action. 

2. Upon the inherent tendency of the primitive 
powers, particularly the propensities, to expend 
their internal energies in external action. 

3. Upon the pleasures immediately consequent 
upon action, and which are its results. Thus the 
action of acquisitiveness leads to the accumulation 
of wealth, love of approbation to the acquisition of 
fame, adhesiveness to the enjoyment of friendship. 
The pleasures attending these agreeable results are 
often so desirable, that wealth is sought to be ac- 
quired at the expense of others' rights, and fame to 
be attained by the slander of others' characters, and 
particular friendships persevered in at the hazard of 
neglecting the calls of duty, and disregarding the 
injunctions of that higher benevolent nature, tb^t 
requires us to love^ all men as brethren. 

25 
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With theflie powerfal inducenieDts it is not rar- 
primog that the action of every primitiye power haa 
been pushed beyond that line that constitutes the 
boundary between use and abuse ; and that every 
sanction has been repeatedly called upon to inflict 
its penalty for the violation of the law it was given 
to enforce. The remedy is threefold* It conmsts, 

1. In clearly understanding the functions of the 
primitive powers, and the nature, extent, and re- 
quirements of the different presiding laws, which 
the sanctions tend to enforce. 

2. In a clear, comprehensive and correct per- 
ception of the results of functional action, in refer- 
ence both to the nature of the primitive powers, 
and the sanctions that lie at the limits of iheir le- 
gitimate use. 

3. In the true appreciation of those results, in 
the bearings they have upon our own sensitive, 
mcHral, and religious natures. 

In the two first our intellectual faculties, assisted 
by our own consciousness, are the agents of action. 
They perceive, observe, limit, define, compare, in- 
fer, judge and reason. To them the effect is seen 
in its cause, the conclusion in its premises. In the 
last) the affective or feeling faculties are alone re- 
quired. With them results are unperceived, but 
they are felt. The influence they exert is direct 
and unequivocal. This class of faculties has never 
been sufiiciently cultivated, because its separate, in- 
dependent existence has never, until recently, been 
recognized. In the perfect action of these, jointly 
with the intellectual powers, are perceived and felt 
lill results, and all influences that can impel, guide^ 
direct or control. The remedy, therefore, Ues in 
the proper cultivation of both the affective and in- 
tellectual powers, and in thus increasing the mu- 
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tual aid each rendera the other, in that joint aelioa 
that results in the happiness of l>oth. 

The great business of life consdsts in action — the 
action of all the primitive powers in accordance 
with their respective functions, subject only to the 
sanctions that guard with a vigilant care the limits 
of their legitimate use. Every thing in life that is 
valuable or desirable is the meed of labor ; a labor 
that pauses not at any surmountable obstacle, nor 
becmnes discouraged at unforeseen difficulties ; that 
has dotted the globe with cities, and reared every 
where its monuments ; that has scaled the moun«> 
tain's brow, drained the morass, traversed the 
breadth of continents, rode triumphant over the 
depths of ocean, and left hardly an accessible spot 
on the globe that bears not the impress of a human 
muscle or a human mind. A labor that has gone 
to the source of its own origin, and with patient 
endurance and cautious progress, investigated in 
their commencement, those primitive powers and 
faculties, whose progressive developement has 
stamped upon the world around them, and the 
heavens above them, the impress of their action. 

But rest should alternate with labor. No one 
can endure the ceaseless energy of effort. The 
exhausted frame requires the suspension of action 
during sleep, for the purpose of repairing the waste 
committed during the state of vigilance. The 
mind requires that sleep to be dreamless, to enable 
the primitive powers and faculties to renew their 
strength. The man of deep thought seldom dreams. 
Those dream Uie most during the night who think 
the least during the day, and whose waking and 
sleeping thoughts may be, perhaps, about equallv 
worthless. The time required for rest varies with 
the age of the individnaly and with his physical and 
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mental condition. Let the indications of nature be 
followed. They seldom err. 

That portion of time only which is unoccapied 
by sleep can be said to be at our disposal. In the 
employment of that, reference should be had to all 
human powers, and to the entire period of exist- 
ence. A portion of it every day should be devoted 
to organic wants. Every meal should be allowed 
its full time for digestion. No active employment, 
either of body or mind, should be permitted while 
the energies of the system are expending in the 
digestive process. 

A portion of time should every day be devoted 
to bodily exercise. Every organ is made for use, 
and is improved by using. The most perfect or- 
ganizations are those reared in the field of labor : 
not that which excludes, but which alternates with, 
rest. During the time devoted to this purpose 
every other active employment should be laid aside. 
Severe exercise of body and mind, at the same 
time, never should be allowed. They are not found 
naturally existing together. Severity of bodily la- 
bor excludes depth and energy of thought. The 
man of strong muscle is rarely a man of great intel- 
lect. 

A portion of time every day should be devoted 
to what constitutes the business pursuits of the 
world. Those pursuits are beneficial in themselves, 
and also in their results. They serve to furnish 
employment, and thus to avert the evils of idleness. 
They also bring into active and proper exercise a 
great number of our primitive powers and faculties. 
In all the legitimate business pursuits of life there 
are but few of the primitive powers and faculties 
tbat are not brought into vigorous exercise. Their 
MDfficts and rivalries excite destructiveness, secre* 
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tivenegg and oombativeness ; their eombinalioas, 
adhesiveness; their independent and energetic 
prosecution, self-esteem and firmness ; their feliei« 
tons consummation, love of approbation; their 
probabilities of success, hope ; their uncompromis* 
ing correctness, as regards the rights of others, 
conscientiousness ; the perception and estimation of 
their results, the intellectual powers and faculties 5 
and the results, themselves, acquisitiveness. They 
also contribute to gratify the love of approbation, by 
furnishing the means of display ; conscientiousness, 
by bestowing the power of performing contracts ; 
and benevolence, by enabling its possessor to relieve 
some of the forms of distress. A lai^e class of 
primitive powers are thus both directly and inci- 
dentally brought habitually into exercise in the 
prosecution of business pursuits. Different kinds 
of those pursuits are, in themselves, calculated to 
call more strongly into action different primitive 
powers. The mechanic arts, for example, require 
the aid of constructiveness, imitation, and some- 
thing of the ideal. The practice of the learned 
professions depends more especially upon the 
strength of the intellectual faculties. Their home 
is the loftily arched brow, and clear expanse of 
forehead. The task would be as agreeable as it 
would be useful, were every one to resolve his own 
particular business pursuits into their original ele- 
ments, and, as far as practicable, ascertain the 
special agency exercised by each primitive power 
in their useful prosecution. It is no less true that 
all the forms of business are resolvable into the 
primitive powers that transact them, than that all 
varieties of motion are traceable to the muscles that 
perform them. In either case, the one is to the 
other, as the frame is to its picture. 
25* 
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A portion of time each day should be devoted to 
the pleasures of intercourse, the agreeable sociali- 
ties of life; The loves and the friendships of this 
world are, by no means, to be disregarded. They 
meet with the sneer only from those who are inca- 
pable of properly entertaining them. There is a 
pleasure in the communion of mind with mind, in 
the comparison of views, in the interchange of sen- 
timent, of which not even the utmost urgency of 
occasion should ever entirely deprive us. The 
primitive powers and faculties are, by these means, 
brought directly into action ; their solid bars are 
broken up into current coin ; and being thus ren- 
dered available for one purpose, they are more 
easily applied to any other. The sportive and 
playful faculties find here their opportunities for 
exercise and enjoyment. All the sympathies of 
otr natures, and the amities of our being, are 
brought into delightful exercise. We are then 
both the givers and the recipients of mutual enjoy- 
ment. It is the sweet and unreserved communica- 
tion of childhood that invests it with its highest 
charm. 

" Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 

Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows. 

He sees it in his joy : 
The youth, who daily further from the east 
Must travel, still is nature's priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day." 

Wordsworth, 309. 

A portion of time each day should be devoted to 
communion with ourselves. Continual company is 
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almost as injurious as unbroken solitude. The one 
leaves nothing from the severity of the polish, the 
other, from the depth of the rust. This self-com- 
munion should consist in the rigid investigation of 
our powers, in ascertaining their strength and ten- 
dency, in comparing them with those of others, and 
with those parts of creation in reference to which 
their functions were framed to act, and in devising 
the proper means to fortify and strengthen the weak 
and repress the strong, and in sustaining, as far as 
practicable, amid their various exhibitions, the bal- 
ance of power. The most rigid and unsparing 
scrutiny should be adopted, and motive and inten- 
tion should be questioned with unmitigated severi- 
ty. The true object and end of things should be 
arrived at, aAd the deep problems of destiny, so far 
as possible, should be solved. 

" 'Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 

And ask them what report they bore to heaven, 

And how they might have borne more welcome news." 

A portion of time each day should be devoted to 
the cultivation of some one of the primitive powers, 
and each should be selected for that purpose in 
succession. To-day, for example, causality should 
be commissioned, in some useful or interesting de- 
partment, to investigate cause and effect ; to-mor- 
row ideality should be allowed to delight in its 
visions of the ideal ; and the next day veneration 
should be permitted to merge every other power in 
the deep and profound contemplation of the being, 
attributes, and perfections of a God. In this man- 
ner every primitive power would, in its turn, be 
cultivated ; and that cultivation would be the more 
effectual, from the circumstance of its undivided 
appHcation to a single power. Division always 
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distracts, weakens, destroys. In unity of purpose, 
design, and execution, lies one of the great secrets 
of success. The primitive powers should not all 
have equal portions of time devoted to their culti- 
vation. Some are much more important than oth- 
ers, both in the conduct of this world's affairs, and 
in the pleasures resulting from their own action. 

A portion of time each day should be devoted to 
intellectual acquisitions. In the exercise by which 
these are obtained, the perceptive and reflective 
faculties themselves, being brought directly into ac- 
tion, are improved and strengthened. In addition 
to this beneficial influence upon the faculties, the 
acquisitions themselves are of the highest possible 
importance. They constitute the material in refer- 
ence to which the afiective powers act, and the 
more numerous rich and varied they become, the 
more perfect may be the action of those powers. 
A double purpose is thus answered by the exercise 
of the faculties on their legitimate objects, viz., im- 
provement of the faculties themselves, and the ac- 
quisition of valuable knowledge. 

Were adequate portions of time devoted each day 
to these difierent purposes, very litttle would remain 
to squander in idleness, or waste in dissipation, or 
destroy in vice. Comparatively few would be call- 
ed upon in after times to mourn over the fall of no- 
ble natures, or to pour out their unavailing teajrs 
over the grave of buried hopes. Most of all is it 
essential that time should be rightly appropriated by 
the young. They constitute the rising hope of a 
growing world, and on their progress is fixed the 
long and lingering look of those arrived at the 
completion of their journey. In all their volitions 
and actions, are forging the chains of habits, to 
whose riveted despotism their later years must be 
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held in subjection. Could they but once reflect 
that in the commencement of their being, good and 
virtuous habits are as easily acquired as evil and 
vicious ones ; and that when once the acquisition is 
made, the one kind are as despotic as the other ; 
and that when and where that despotism ends, 
neither reason can discern, nor prophecy predict, 
the part of wisdom must appear plain and palpable. 
In the incipient stages of vice the most effectual 
efforts are always made in favor of virtue. 

All actions and volitions should have reference 
to these two truths : 

1st. That life is the school of our primitive 
powers. 2d. That the highest degree of happiness 
of which our beings are susceptible, is attainable 
only through the modified, purified, exalted action of 
the same powers. In the active and contemplative 
pursuits of life all our powers are brought into ex* 
ercise. External nature, with its infinity of rela- 
tions, and the results of human volitions as they 
are successively carried out into their varieties of 
action, are so framed and constituted as to be adapt- 
ed to the action of all our primitive powers in the 
legitimate exercise of their different functions. 
The proper exercise of a power improves and 
strengthens it. Thus all the pursuits of life, its in- 
cidents and accidents, and this immense frame-work 
of material phenomena that surrounds us, when 
properly considered, are destined for no higher pur- 
pose than to serve as one wide, extended school of 
discipline. What other end could reasonably be 
answered by the inanimate creation, than to sub- 
serve the purposes of intelligent, moral, and reli- 
gious natures ? It possesses no capacities for self- 
enjoyment. It adcUi nothing to the power of the 
Creator. It is only the evidence of its exercise, and 
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that evidence cannot certainly be necessaiy to Him- 
self. It is only for the use of beings who are capa- 
ble of enjoyment or misery, as the result of their 
own free volitions, that the fields of immensity are 
strewn with the works of (rod* In their physical 
bearing, they provide the material for inteUect to 
act upon, and in their moral affinities and religious 
relations they furnish the aliment destined to nour- 
ish our higher natures, as they progress onward and 
onward l:^yond the reach of our present concep- 
tions. 

In this point of view every thing, so bx as man is 
concerned, is to be regarded as means, nothing as 
ends. Even death itself presents only a means. 
It possesses no characteristic of an end. There is 
no regularity in its occurrence ; no established an- 
tecedents that universally precede it ; no uniform 
conspiring of every thing to its production, at the 
time and place of its visitation. It surprises the 
infant inits helplessness ; stills the innbcent voice of 
youth in its playfulness ; prostrates the athletic and 
vigorous form of early manhood ; and dispatches to 
its repose the worn and wasted remnant of an ex- 
piring century. It comes when the glow of health 
is on the cheek, and the language of feeling beams 
from the eye, and the stamp of thought is affixed 
upon the brow. While revelling amid the depths 
of his higher natures, and glorying in his strength 
of feehng, and power of thou^t, and energy of in- 
tellectual action, the man dies. The instruments 
through which Ifeeling developes its strength, and 
thought its power, and intellectual action its energy, 
perish. To his ear the music of earth has ceased, 
and to his vision the bright and beauteous volume 
of nature has closed. But because the eye is de- 
stroyedy it does not fidlow that the little star it bad 
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been imstroinental in observing has ceased from its 
twinklings or that the intelligence that surveyed it 
has perished with the instrument through which 
alone that twinkling was disclosed. Powers, and 
the instruments through which they are exercised 
or evidenced, are distinct, separable and independent 
in their nature and essence. The stars that exist 
not to our unaided vision, are not created, but sim- 
ply disclosed, through the telescope ; and the power 
of gravitation would remain undiminished, although 
ev«ry vibrating pendulum were entirely destroyed. 

The discipline to which our primitive powers are 
subject, commences with the commencement of 
their activity. Its system is enlarging and improv- 
ing, and the . means it involves are continually in- 
creasing and amplifying, in proportion as additional 
strei^th and energies are developed. In this man- 
ner both the system, and that to which it is applied, 
are rendered each the more perfect, in proportion 
as both are mutually advanced. 

In actually availing ourselves of this school or 
system of discipline, we come into contact with the 
seccmd great truth — ^that the sources of joy or woe, 
of happiness or misery, are within ourselves, and, 
in a great measure, under our own control. The 
universe contains for us no higher heaven than the 
elevated, exalted, glorified action of our own minds ; 
and no deeper hell than the abused, wronged, per- 
verted action of the same minds. We are too much 
inclined to consider happiness and misery as apper- 
taining to the place, rather than the person. To 
the production of either, place is no further materi- 
al than it furnishes the means of a more perfect sys- 
tem of discipline, to bring into favorable or unfavora- 
ble action our primitive powers. It is the powers 
themselves that enjoy or suffer, and that in virtue 
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of their own constitation and peculiar modes of ac- 
tion. The secret of h84>pine8s lies in the appropriate 
exercise of each power, in accordance with its legiti- 
mate function. It is realized when all the primi- 
tive powers act in harmony with themselves, and 
the creation without them. When the functional 
action of each is pursuing its legitimate results in 
obedience to the laws enforced by the different 
sanctions. When every thing is made subservient 
to the great purpose of improvement, and life is re- 
garded as a school of discipline, and death as a 
change of states. 

Attainments of this high character are the more 
easily made, as the progress of mind becomes more 
rapid and elevated. The seductions of vice are the 
less alluring, as the acquisitions of virtue are the 
more numerous and perfect. The ties of earth 
lose their peculiar force and energy, as the 
higher powers, natures and sanctions maintain their 
sway in the conduct of affairs. The upward and 
onward flight of the eagle is accomplished with 
constantly diminished effort, as the receding earth 
withdraws her gravitating influence, and the dense 
media are left behind in his ascent into higher and 
more etherial regions. So also does the progress 
of the just and the good become the more easy and 
delightful, as the lower natures and their sanctions 
disappear, and the bonds of mere worldliness are 
sundered, and the disfranchished spirit is allowed to 
course its way onward, undisturbed, to its native 
heaven. 

THE END. 
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MARSH, CAPEN, LYON, AND WEBB, 

109, Washington Street, Boston, 

Are now publishing, under the sanction of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education, a collection of ori- 
ginal AND selected WORKS, ENTITLED, ' ThE. ScHOOL 

Library.' 

The Library will embrace two series of fifty volumes 
each ; the one to be in 18mo., averaging from 250 to 280 
pages per volume ; the other in 12mo., each volume con- 
taining from 350 to 400 pages. The former, or Juvenile 
Series, is intended for children of ten or twelve years of 
age and under; the latter for individuals of that age, and 
upwards, — in other words, for advanced scholars and their 
parents. 

The Library is to consist of reading, and not school, 
class, or text books ; the design being to furnish youth with 
suitable works for perusal during their leisure hours ; works 
that will interest, as well as 'instruct them, and of such a 
character that they will turn to them with pleasure, when 
it is desirable to unbend from the studies of the school 
room. 

The plan will embrace every department of Science and 
Literature, preference being given to works relating to 
our own Country, and illustrative of the history, institutions, 
manners, customs, &c., of our own people. Being intended 
for the whole community, no work of a sectarian or de- 
nominational character in religion, or of a partisan char- 
acter in politics, will be admitted. 

The aim will be to clothe the subjects discussed, in a 
popular garb, that they may prove so attractive, as to lure 



the child oawards, fix his attention, and indjuce him, sub- 
sequently, to seek information from other and more re* 
condite works, which, if put into his hands at the onset, 
would alarm him, and induce a disgust for that which 
would appear dry and unintelligible, and of course, un- 
interesting. 

The intention is not to provide information for any one 
class, to the exclusion of others, but to disseminate knowl- 
edge among all classes. The Publishers wish the children 
of the Farmer, the Merchant, the Manufacturer, the Me- 
chanic, the Laborer, — all to profit by the lights of science 
and literature, that they may be rendered the more virtu- 
ous and happy, and become more useful to themselves, to 
one another, to the community, and mankind at large. 
To accomplish this desirable end, the Library will em- 
brace so wide a range of subjects, that every child may 
find something which will prove useful and profitable to 
him, whatever his situation, circumstances, or pursuits, in 
afterlife may be. 

The project is one of^ great extent, and vast importance; 
and, if properly carried out, must become of inestimable 
value to the young. Whether the anticipations of the 
Publishers, with regard to it, will be verified, time must 
determine ; but from the intellectual and moral, theoretical 
and practical character of those who have engaged to aid 
in the undertaking, they have good grounds for presuming 
that much will be accomplished, and that by their united 
efforts many obstacles, now existing to the mental, moral, 
and physical improvement of youth, will be removed, or at 
least be rendered more easily surmountable. 

Among the individuals already engaged as writers for 
one or both Series, may be mentioned — ^the Hon. Judge 
Story, Jared Sparks, Esq., Washington Irving, Esq., Rev. 
Dr. Wayland, Professor Benjamin Silliman, Professor Den- 
nison Olmsted, Professor Alonzo Potter, Hon. Judge Buel, 
Dr. Jacob Bigelow, Dr. Robley Dunglison, Dr. Elisha 
Bartlett, Rev. Charles W. Upham, Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
wood, Rev. Royal Robbins, Rev. Warren Burton, Ar- 
thur J. Stansbury, Esq., E. C. Wines, Esq., Robert Ran- 
toul, Jr., Esq., Professor Tucker, and Professor Elton. 

Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, Mrs. E. F. Ellet, Mrs. Emma C. 
Embury, Mrs. A. H. Lincoln Phelps, Miss E. Robbins, 



Miss E. P. Peabody, Miss Mary E. Lee, Miss Caroline 
Sedgwick. 

No work will be admitted into the Library, unless it be 
approved by every member of the Board of Education-; 
which Board consists of the following individuals, viz., 
His Excellency Edward Everett, Chairman, His Honor 
George Hull, Rev. Emerson Davis, Edmund Dwight, 
Esq., Rev. George Putnam, Robert Rantoul, Jr., Esq., 
Rev. Thomas Robbins, D. D., Jared Sparks, Esq., Hon. 
Charles Hudson, and Hon. George N. Briggs. 

The following works, have been printed, and constitute 
the first ten volumes of the 12mo. series, viz. 

LIFE OF COLUMBUS, by Washington Irving, a 
new edition, (revised by the author,) including a Visit to 
Palos, and other additions, a portrait of the Great Naviga- 
tor, a Map, and several illustrative engravings. 

PALEY'S ^STATURAL THEOLOGY, in two volumes, 
with selections from the Dissertations and Notes of Lord 
-Brougham and Sir Charles Bell, illustrated by numer- 
ous wood cuts, and prefaced by a Life of the Author ; 
(with a portrait;) the whole being newly arranged and 
adapted for The School Library, by Elisha Bartlett, 
M. D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic and 
Pathological Anatomy in Dartmouth College, 

LIVES OF EMINENT INDIVIDUALS, CELEBRA- 
TED IN AMERICAN HISTORY, in three vols., with 
portraits of Robert Fulton, Sebastian Cabot, and Sir Henry 
vane, and autographs of most of the individuals. 

Vol. I. WILL CONTAIN 

Life of Major-ocneral John Stark, by His Excellency Edward Everett. 
" David Brainerd, by Rev. William B. O. Peabody. 
" Robert Fulton, by James Renwick, LL. D.^Professor of Natural Phi' 

losophy and Chemistry^ in Columbia College, New York City. 
** Captain John Smith, by George S. Hillard, Esq. 
Vol. II. will contain 

Life of Major-obneral Ethan Allen, by Jared Sparks, Profeaaor of History 
in Harvard University. 
" Sebastian Cabot, by Charles Hayward, Jr., Esq. 
** HENifnr Hudson, by Henry R. Cleveland, Esq. 

" Major-general Joseph Warren, by Alexander H. Everett, L L. D. 
" Major-oeneral Israel Putnam, by O. W. B. Peabody, Esq. 
** David Rittenhousb, by Professor James Renwick, L L. D. 



Vol. III. WILL CONTAIN 

Life of William Finknet, by Henry Wheaton, LL. D., Author of History of 
the Northnun. 
" BiR Hbnrt Vakb, by Rev. Charles W. Upham. 
** Major-oenbral Anthony Watnb, by John Armstrong, Esq. 
** William Ellbet, by Edward T. Channing, Esq. 
** Maioe-oeneeal Richaed Montgombby, by John Armstrong, B^q. 

THE SACRED PHILOSOPHY OF THE SEASONS, 
illustrating The Perfections of God in the Phenomena of 
the Year. In 4 vols. By the Rev. Henry Duncan, D. D., 
of Ruihwell, Scotland; with important additions, and some 
modifications to adapt it to American readers, by the Rev. 
F. W. P. Greenwood, of Boston. 

The great value and interestiiig nature of these volumes/to every 
class of individuals, will be seen, at once, by a perusal of the following 
Table of Contents. The work contains a paper for every day in the year. 

VOL. I.— winter. 
I. Sunday. — Ooodnes» of Ood to his Rational Creatures. The Character im> 
pressed on Nature^Compensation. Contrivance. 

COSMICAL AEBANOEMBNTS. 

Globular Figure of the Earth. Circulation in the Atmosphere and Ocean. 
The Atmosphere. Ignis Fatuus. ii. Sunday. — General Aspect of Winter. 
Phosphorescence. Aurora Borealis. Meteoric Showers. Variety of Climates. 
Practical Effect of the Commercial Spirit produced by a Variety of Climates. 
Adaptation of Organized Existences to Seasons and Climates, iii. Sunday. — 
The Omnipresence of God. Adaptation of Organ* «d Existences to the Tropical 
Regions. Adaptation of Organized Existences to Temperate and Polar Climates. 
The Balance Preserved in the Animal and Vegetable Creation. Night. — ^Its Al- 
ternation with Day. Sleep. Dreaming, iv. Sunday. — The World a State of 
Discipline. 

THB STARBY heavens. 

General Remarks. Gravitation and Inertia. The Planetary System. The 
Sun as the Source of Light and Heat. Motions of the Planets. Resisting Me- 
dium, v. Sunday. — Divine and Human Knowledge compared. The Satellites. 
Relative Proportions of the Planetary System. Distance of the Fixed Stars. 
Immensity of the Universe. Nebule. Binary Stars. 

THE MICBOSCOPE. 

VI. SuNDAY.^Di«coven'e« of the Telescope and Microscope compared. Won- 
ders of the Microscope. — Infhsory Animalcules. 

HYBEBNATION OF PLANTS. 

Plants and Animals compared. Adjustment of the Constitution of Plants to 
the Annual Cycle. Physiological Condition of Plants during Winter. 

HYBERNATION OF INSECTS. 

Instinct, vii. Sunday.— On Seeing God in his Works. Reason in the Lower 
Animals. Eggs. Various States. Bees. The Snail. The Beetle, viii. SuMr 
DAY. — Greatness of God even in the Smallest Things. 

MIORATIONS OF BIRDS AND QUADRUPBDS Dimi|fa WINTSB. 

Birds* Birds which partially migrate. Quadrupeds. 

Chbistmas-Day. No Sbason Unplbasant to ths Chebbful Mind. ix. 
Sunday.— Proo/» of Divine Benwolencein the Works of Creation. 



MIORATIOH OF FISHES. 

The Stnrgeon, the Herring, the God, Sec. Cetaceous Animals. Migration from 
the Sea into Rivers. Migration of Eels. 
Nbw-Year's-Day. 
Migration of the Land-Crab. x. Bundat.— fTmfer an Emblem of Death. 

HYBERNATION OF QUADRUPEDS. 

Clothing. Storing Instincts. Torpidity. 

HYBERNATION OF MAN. 

Privation stimulates his Faculties. Provisions for his Comfort. Adaptation 
of his Constitution to the Season, xi. Sunday. — The Unceasing and Univertal 
Providence of &od. 

INHABITANTS OF THE POLAR REGIONS. 

The Esquimaux. Food and Clothing. Dwellings and Fire. 

FROST. 

Provision for causing Ice to Float on the Surface. The Expansive and Non- 
conducting Power of Ice. Amusements connected with it. xii. Sunday. — 
Winter not Monotonous.^Boundless Variety of Nature. Effects of Frost in the 
Northern Regions. Agency of Frost in Mountainous Regions. Hoar Frost. — 
Foliations on Window-Glass, &c. Beneflcent Contrivances relative to Snow. 
Sagacity and Fidelity of the Dog in Snow. 

OEOLOOY. 

Its Phenomena consistent with the Mosaic Account of the Creation, xiii. 
Sunday. — The Difficulty of Comprehending the Operations of Providence. Suc- 
cessive Periods of Deposit. Successive Periods of Organized Existences. State 
of the Antediluvian World. Indications of the Action of the Deluge at the Period 
assigned to it in Scripture. Cuvier's Calculation respecting the Deluge. Effects 
of the Deluge on the Present Surface of the Earth, xiv. Sunday.*— TA« Delug% 
a Divine Judgement. 

VOL. n.— SPRING. 

COSMICAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

General GTiaracter of Spring in temperate Climates. Increasing Temperatnr* 
of the Weather, and its Efibcts. Color and Figure of Bodies. Mountains. • Rain. 
Springs, i. Svvdjly.— Advantages of Ficissitude. Rivers. 

REPRODUCTION OF VEGETABLES. 

Vegetable Soil. Vegetation. Preservation and Distribution of Seeds. Long 
Vitality of Seeds. Developement of Seeds and Plants, ii. Sunday. — Analogy 
of Nature. The Vital Powers of Plants. Flowers.— Their Form, Color, and 
Fragrance. Their Organs of Reproduction, and their Secretion of Honey. The 
Violet. 

REPRODUCTION OF ANIMALS. 

The Animal Structure. — Cellular Texture — Membranes, Tendons, and Liga- 
ments. Secretion, Digestion, and the Circulation of the Blood, iii. Sunday. — 
** The Same Lord over All.^^ The Animal Structure. Gastric Juice. Muscular 
Power. Nature of the Proof of Creative Wisdom derived from the Animal Frame. 
The Lower Orders of Animals. The Higher Orders of Animals. 

INSTINCTS CONNECTED WITH THE REPRODUCTION OF ANIMALS. 

General Remarks. Parental Aflbction. Insects. — Their Eggs. iv. Sunday. 
-On the Uniformity or Sameness in the Natural and Moral World. Insects. — 
Care of their Offspring, exemplified in Bees and Wasps. The Moth. The Bury- 
ing-Beetle. The Ant. Gall Flies. Deposition of Eggs in the Bodies of Animals, 
and in Insects' Nests. Birds. — TlieirEggs. Prospective Contrivances. ▼. Sun- 
day. — On the Domestic 4fections. Birds. — ^Relation of their Bodies to external 
Nature. Pairing. Nest-building. The Grossbeak. The Humming-bird. yi. 
Sunday. — Regeneration. Birds. — Nests of Swallows. Hatching of Eggs, and 
reariiig the Brood, auadmpeds.— The Lion. The Rabbit. Instincts of the Yonnf. 



Man.— EffiBcta of protracted Childhood on the IndiTidnal. Effteta of protracted 
Childhood on the Parents and on Society, tii. Sunoat.— 0» Christian Love. 

AOKICULTUBE. 

The Difference between the Operations of Reaaon and Instinct, as afibrdinf 
▲rguments in Favor of the Divine Perfections. Origin of Agricultural Labor. 
Or^n of Property in the Boil, and the Division of Ranks. Effects of Property 
in the Boil. Beneliti derived from the Principles which Stimulate Agricultural 
Improvement. The Blessings of Labor. Tin. Suitoat. — Spiritual Training by 
Affliction. Nature of Soils. Formation of Boils. Management of Soils.^Drain- 
ing. Irrigation. Blair-Drummond Moss. Products of the Soil.— Dissemination 
of Plants. IX. Sunday.— TAe Sower. Dissemination of Plants.— The Cocoa- 
Nut Tree. Mitigation of Seasons occasioned by Cultivation. The Labors of the 
Husbandman wisely distributed over the Year. The Com Plants.— Their Mys- 
terious Origin. Their Distribution over the Globe. Wheat, x. Sunday.— iSa6- 
bath Morning. The Corn-Plants.— Barley, OaU, Rice,' Maize, and Millet. 
Lc^minous PlanU.— Peas and Beans. Esculent Roots.— The Potato. Vegetable 
Substances used for Weaving. The Flax Plant, xi. Sunday.— True Science tk€ 
Handmaid of Religion. Vegetable Substances used for Weaving. The Cotton 
Plant. Vegetable Substances used for Cordage.— Hemp. Vegetable Substances 
used for Paper. 

ANNIYEB8ARY OF THE DEATH AND REBDRKBCTION OF CHRIST. 

The Sacrament of the Supper. The Crucifixion. The Grave, xii. Sunday. 
— The Resurrection, 

Enjoyment equally Distributed. The Enjoyments of the Poor uf 
Spring. The Woods. 

retrospbctitb view of the argument. 

The Power and Intelligence of the Creator. The Goodness of the Creator. 
The Use and Deficiency of Natural Religion. 

VOL. III.— SUMMER. 

cosmical arrangements. 

I. Sunday.— 5ummer the Perfection of the Year. Increased Heat. Internal 

Heat of the Earth. Increased Light. Electricity. Clouds. Dew. ii. Suir* 

VJLY.— Scriptural Allusions to the Dew. Adaptations of the Faculties of Living 

Beings to the Properties of Light and Air. 

TBOBTABLBS. 

Growth of Vegetables. Principles on which Horticulture is founded. History 
of Horticulture. The Turnip. Brassica or Cabbage, iii. Sunday. — Spiritual 
Light. Various Garden Vegetables. Flowers— The Rose. Fruits. Ingrafting. 
The Gooseberry and Currant. The Orchard, iy. Sunday. — Spiritual Soil. Pro- 
ductions of Warm Climates used for Human Food. — The Banana. The Date Palm. 
Trees used for other Purposes than Food. Vegetable Substances used in Tan- 
ning. Vegetable Fixed Oils. Vegetable Oils— Essential and Empyreumatic. 
Vegetable Tallow and Wax. y. BvNitKY.— Spiritual Culture. Vegetable Life 
in the Polar Regions. 

ANIMALS. 

Connexion between the Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms. The Sensorial Or- 
gans. Sensation and Perception. The Argonaut and Nautilus. The Coral In- 
sect. Yi. Sunday. — The Invisible Architect. Insect Transformations — Cocoons 
—The Silk-Worm. Insects— Their Larva State. Their Pupa or Chrysalis SUte. 
Their Imago or Perfect State. The Building Spider. Spider^s Webb. yu. Sihr- 
niiY.— Spiritual Transformation. Insei..:s — Legionary and Sanguine Ants. Th« 
Lion Ant— The Queen-Bee. Physiological Character of Vertebrat^l Animals. 
Reptiles— The Tortoise— The Serpent, yiii. Sunday.— 7i^ Old Serpent. Rep- 
tiles—The Saurian Tribes. Rirds— Their Relative Position. The Bill. Their 
Power of Flying. Their P«iwer of Vision. Their Voice. Their Selection of 
Food. IX. Sunday — Thi Ascension of Christ. Birds— Their Gr^rarious Habits. 
Domestic Fowls— The Cock, the Turkey, and the Peacock. The Goose and ths 
Duck. Birds of Prey- The Vulture. The Eagle. Predaceous Animals^Thelr 



Ofllces in Nature, x. Sunday. — Christ the Judge of the World, Quadrupeds — 
Their Characteristics. Their Bodily Organs. The Bat. The Mouse. Ruminat- 
ing—The Goat and Sheep. Sheep Shearing, xi. Sunday.— CAri«<, the Good 
Shepherd. Quadrupeds— The Shepherd's Dog. Ruminating— The Cow. Thick- 
skinned — The Hog. The Horse and Ass. The Elephant. Reflections on the 
Domestic Animals, xii. Sunday. — The Destruction of the World, cmd the 
Renovation of the Human Frame in a Future State. Fishes. Man — His Ex- 
ternal Structure. His Intellectual Powers. His Moral Powers. Physical EfTecta 
of Climate. Moral EfiTects of Climate, xiii. Sunday.— TAe Confusion of 
Tongues. Man — ^Human Language. 

Haymaking — Pleasures of Rural Scenery. 

The Variety, Beauty, and Utility of Organized Existences. 

bbteospectite view of the argument. 
Adaptation. Future Existence. Discipline. 
XIV. Sunday. — The Day of Pentecost — One Language. 



VOL. IV.— AUTUMN. 

PHENOMENA, PRODUCE, AND LABORS OF THE SEASON. 

General Character of Autumn. Autumn in the City. Famine in the beginning 
of Autumn. Autumnal Vegetation. Progress of Vegetation in the Com Plants. 
Harvest, i. Sunday. Stability of Nature. Gleaning. The Harvest Moon. 
Harvest-Home. Storing of Com. Birds.— Their State in Autumn. 

THE WOODS. 

Their Autumnal Appearance, ii. Sunday. — The Powers of the World to come. 
The Woods. Their Uses. Various Kinds and Adaptations of Timber. 
Origin of the Arts.— Food, Clothing, and Shelter. 

HUMAN food. 
Its Principle. The Moral Operation of the Principle. Its Supply not inad- 
equate. III. Sunday. — Christians ''^Members one ojf another.** Provision for 
the future. — Soil still uncultivated. Improved Cultivation. Means now in Ex- 
istence. Vegetable and Animal Food. Fruits— Their Qualities. Drink, iv. 

Sunday " The Bread of Life.** Milk. Wine. Tea and Coffee. Sugar. The 

Pleasures connected with Food. Comparison between the Food of Savage and 
Civilized Man. v. Sunday. — ^'' Give us this Day our daily Bread.** Agriculture 
of the Greeks.— Their Harvest. Agriculture of the Romans. Their Harvest. 
Progress of British Agriculture. Modern Continental Agriculture. 

HUMAN CLOTHINO. 

Its Principle. • Its Primitive State, yi. Sunday. — The Emptiness of Human 
Attainments. Its Ancient History. Commercial History of the Raw Material. 
The Silk Manufacture.— Its Modern History. History of Mechanical Contrivances 
connected with it. Rearing of the Cocoons, &c. The Cotton Manuihcture. — ^Its 
Foreign History, vii. Sunday. — The Intellectual and Moral Enjoyments of 
Heaven. The Cotton Manufacture. — Its British History. Improvement of Ma- 
chinery. Its American History. — ^Introduction of Steam Power. The Woollen 
Manufacture.— Its History. The Art of Bleaching. The Art of Dyeing. — Its 
Origin and Ancient History, viii. Sunday. — The Social and Religious Enjoy- 
ments of Heaven. The Art of Dyeing. — Its Modem History. Its Chemical 
Principles. 

ARCHITBCTURB. 

Its Principle. Its original State.— Materials employed. Tools employed. Its 
Modiflcations by the Influence of Habit and Religion, ix. Sunday. — The Chil' 
dren of the World vriserthan the Children of Light. Architecture.— Ancient His- 
tory and Practice.— Egypt. — Thebes. The Pyramids. India — ^Excavated Temples. 
CentralA8ia.—Tower of Babel, or Temple of Belus. Babylon. Nineveh. Petra. 
Greece, x. Sunday. — Divine Strength made perfect in Human Weakness. Rome. 
The Gothic Style. Britain. Bridges. Aqueducts. Railways, xi. Sunday— ^n 
Autumnal Sabbath Evening. Prospective Improvement of Locomotive Fowef. 
Lighthouses— The Eddystone Lighthouse. The Thames Tunnel. 



CL08E OF AUTUMN. » 

Miscellaneous Reflections on Autumnal Appearances. The Landscape at th« 
Close of Autumn . xi i . Sunday.— TAc Fall of the Leaf, 

GENEKAL 8UMMABY OF THE ARGUMENT. 

Govemment of the World by General Laws. Government of the World by a 
Particular Providence. Contrast between Savage and Civilized Life, as regards 
the Arts. As regards Domestic Comforts. As regards Commerce. As regards 
Moral Cultivation, xiii.' Sunday — "TAe Harvest is the End of the fForld.^* 



The preceding ten volumes are now ready for delivery ;— 
and they will be followed, with all due despatch, by the 
subjoined, among others, provided they are approved by 
the Board of Education. 

LIFE OF WASHINGTON, (with a portrait, and nu- 
merous engravings,) by the Rev. Charles W. Upham, 
Author of * the Life of Sir Henry Vane.^ 

THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIF- 
FICULTIES ; in two volumes, with Preface and Notes, 
by Francis Wayland, D. D., President of Brown Uni^ 
versity, 

THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIF- 
FICULTIES, illustrated by incidents in the Lives of 
American Individuals ; in one volume, with Portraits. 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, in two volumes, with illustra- 
tive wood cuts, by Robley Dunglison, M. D., Professor 
of the Institutes rf Medicine in the Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia ; Author of ' Elements of Hygiene f' ' The Medi^ 
cal Student,' 'Principles of Medical Practice,' Sfc, ^Tc 

CHEMISTRY, with illustrative wood cuts, by Benja- 
min Silliman, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, Sfc, in Yale College. 

ASTRONOMY, by Dennison Olmsted, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and .Astronomy in Yale College, 

This work will be a popular treatise on the Science ; it will also enter 
fully into its history, and consider the subject of Natural Theology, lo 
far as it is related to Astronomy. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, by Professor Olmsted. 
Both of these works will be very fully illustrated by diagrams and 
wood engravings. 
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THE USEFUL ARTS, considered in connexion with 
the Applications of Science ; in two volumes, with many 
cuts, by Jacob Bigelow, M. D., Pr^easor of Materia 
Medica in Harvard XiniversUy, ^Author of * the Ulementa of 
Technology/ Sfc. Sfc. 

We subjoin a summary of the Topics discussed in the several chap* 
ters of this Important Work, that its nature and objects may be the 
more clearly understood. 

CHAPTER I. 

Outline of the History of the Arts in Ancient and Modern Times. 

Arts of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Jews, Hindoos, Chinese, Greeks, Romans, 
Dark Ages, Modern Times, Nineteenth Century. 

CHAPTER II. 

Of the Materials used in the Arts. 

Materials /rom the Mineral Kingdom — Stones and Earths — ^Marble, Granite, 
Sienite, Freestone, Slate, Soapstone, Serpentine, Gypsum, Alabaster, Chalk, 
Pluor Spar, Flint, Porphyry, Buhrstone, Novaculite, Precious Stones, Emery, 
Lead, Pumice, Tulh, Peperino, Tripoli, Clay, Asbestus, Cements, Limestone, 
Puzzolana, Tarras. Other Cements — Maltha. Metals — Iron, Copper, Lead, Tin, 
Morcury, Gold, Silver, Platina, Zinc, Antimony, Bismuth, Arsenic, Manganese, 
Nickel. Combustibles, &c — Bitumen, Amber, Coal, Anthracite, Graphite, Peat, 
Sulphur. Materialsfrom the Vegetable Kingdom — Wood, Bark. Oak, Hickory, 
Ash, Elm, Locust, Wild Cherry, Chestnut, Beech, Basswood, Tulip Tree, Maple, 
Birch, Batton Wood, Persimmon, Black Walnut, Tupelo, Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, 
White Cedar, Cypress, Larch, Arbor Vita, Red Cedar, Willow, Mahogany, 
Boxwood, Lignum Vitae, Cork, Hemp, Flax, Cotton, Turpentine, Caoutchouc, 
Oils, Resins, Starch, Gum. Materials firom the Animal Kingdom — Skins, Hair, 
and Fur, Quills and Feathers, Wool, Silk, Bone and Ivory, Horn, Tortoise Shell, 
Whale Bone, Glue, Oil, Wax, Phosphorus. Materials tued in Painting^ Dyeing^ 
and Famishing, 

CHAPTER III. 

Of the Form and Strength of Materials. 

Modes of Estimation, Stress and Strain, Resistance, Extension, Compression, 
Lateral Strain, Stiffness, Tubes, Strength, Place of Strain, Incipient Fracture, 
flha^ of Timber, Torsion, Limit of Bulk, Practical Remarks 

CHAPTER IV. 

The Preservation of Materials. 

Stones, Metals, Organic Substances, Temperature, Dryness, Wetness, Antisep* 
tics. Timber— Felling, Seasoning. Preservation of Timber. — ^Preservation] of 
Animal Texture— Embalming, Tanning, Parchment, Catgut, Gold Beater*s Skin. 
Specimens in Natural History— Appert'» Process. 

CHAPTER V. 

Of Dividing and Uniting Materials. 

Cohesion. Modes o/Divinon— Fracture, Cutting Machines, Penetration, Bor« 
kig and Drilling, Turning, Attrition, Sawing, Saw Mill, Circular Saw, Cruahinr, 
Stamping Mill, Bark Mill, Oil Mill, Sugar Mill, Cider MiU, Grinding, Grist MiU, 
Color Mill. Modes of I7nion— Insertion, Interposition, Binding, Looking, Ce- 
menting, GHueing, Welding, Soldering, Casting, Fluxes, Moolds. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Of Changing the Color of Materials. 

Of Jippifii^ Superficial Co/or— Painang, Colors, Preparation, Application, 

Crayons, Water Colors, Distemper, Fresco, Encatistie Painting, Oil PaintincTt 

Varnishing, Japanning, Polishing, Lacquering, Gilding. Of Chanffing Intrinnc 

C0tor— Bleaching, Fbotogenic Drawing, Dyeing, Mordanto, Dyes, Calico Printing. 

CHAPTER VII. 
The Arts of Writing and Printing. 

Letters. lavention of Letters, Arrangement of Letters, Writing Materials, 
Papyros, Herculanenm, Manuscripts, Parchment, Paper, Instruments, Inl(, Copy 
ing Machines, Printing, Types, Cases, Sixes, Composing, Imposing, Signatures, 
Correcting the Press, Press Work, Printing Press, Stereotyping, Machine Print- 
ing. History. 

CHAPTER VIII, 
Arts of Designing and Painting. 

DiTlrions, Perspective, Field of Vision, Distance and Foreshortening, Defini-' 
tions. Plate II— Problems, Instrumental, Perspective, Mechanical Perspective. 
Perspectographs, Projections, Isometrical Perspective, Chiaro Oscuro, Light and 
Shade, Association, Direction of Light, Reflected Light, Expression of Shape. 
Eyes of a Portrait — Shadows, Aerial Perspective, Coloring, Colors, Shades, Tone, 
Harmony, Contrsst, Remarks. 

CHAPTER IX, 

Arts of Engraving and Lithography. 

Engraving, Origin, Materials, Instruments, Styles, Line, Engraving, Medal 
Ruling, Stippling, Etching, Mezzo-tinto, Aqua Tinta, Copperplate Printing, Col- 
ored Engravings, Steel Engraving, Wood Engraving. Lithography — Principles. 
Origin, Lithographic Stones, Preparation, Lithographic Ink and Chalk, Mode of 
Drawing, Etching the Stone, Printing, Printing Ink. Remarks, 

CHAPTER X. 

Of Sculpture, Modelling, and Casting. 

Subjects— Modelling, Casting in Plaster, Bronze Casting, Practice of Sculpture, 
Materials, OI]t}ects of Sculpture, Gem Engraving, Cameos, Intaglios, Mosaic, 
Scagliola. 

CHAPTER XI. 
Of Architecture and Building. 

Architecture— Elements, Foundations, Colnmn, Wall, Lintel, Arch, Abutments, 
Arcade, Vault, Dome, Plate I, Roof, Styles of Building, Definitions, Measures, 
Drawings, Restorations, Egyptian Style, The Chineee Style, The Orecian Stvle^ 
Orders of Architecture— Doric Order, Ionic Order, Corinthian Order, Caryatiaes, 
Grecian Temple, Grecian Theatre, Remarks, Plate IV, Roman Style, Tuscan 
Order, Roman Doric, Roman Ionic, Composite Order, Roman Structures, Re- 
marks, Plate V, Greco-Gothic Style, Saracenic Style, Gothic Style, Definitions, 
Plate VI, Plate VII, Application. 

CHAPTER XIL 

Arts of Heating and Ventilation. 

Production of Heat— Fuel, Weight of Fuel, Combustible Matter of Fuel, Water 
in Fuel, Charcoal, Communication of Heat, Radiated and Conducted Heat, Fire 
in the Open Air. Fire Places, Admission of Cold Air, Open Fires, Franklin Stove, 
Rumford Fire Place, Double Fire Place, Coal Grate, Anthracite Grate, Bums' 
Grate, Building a Fire, Furnaces, Stoves, Russian Stove, Cockle, Cellar Stoves, 
Snd Air Flues, Heating by Water, Heating by Steam, Retention of Heat, Causes 
of Loss, Crevices, Chimneys, Entries and Sky Lights, Windows, Ventilation, Oh' 
Jects, Modes, Ventilators, Culverts, Smoky Rooms, Damp Chimneys, Large Firs 
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Places, Close Rooms. Contiguous Doors, Short Chimneys, Opposite Fire Places, 
Neighboring^ Eminences, Turncap, Ac, Contiguous Flues, Burning of Smolce. 

CHAPTER XIII, 

Arts of Illnmination. 

Flame — Support of Flame, Torches and Candles, Lamps, Reservoirs, Astral 
Lamp, Hydrostatic Lamps, Automaton Lnmp, Mechanical Lamps, Fountain Lamp, 
Argand Lamp, Reflectors, Hanging of Pictures, Transparency of Flame, Glass 
Shades, Sinumbral Lamp, Measurement of Light, Gas Lights, Coal Gas, Oil Gas. 
Gasometer, Portable Gas Lights, Safety Lamp, Lamp without Flame, Modes or 
procuring Light. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Arts of Locomotion. 

Motion of Animals, Inertia, Aids to Locomotion, Wheel Cariage<t, Wheels, Rol- 
lers, Size of Wheels, Line of Traction, Broad Whf^els, Forn? of Wheels, Axletrees, 
Springs, Attaching of Horses, Highways, Roads, Parements, McAdam Roads, 
Bridges, 1, Wooden Bridges, 2, Stone Bridges, 3, Cast Iron Bridges, 4, Suspen- 
sion Bridges, 5, Floating Bridges, Rail Roads, Edge Railway, Tram Road, Single 
Rail, Passings, Propelling Power, Locomotive Engines, Canals j Embankments, 
Aqueducts, Tunnels, Gates and Weirs, Locks, Boats, Size of Canals, Sailing, Form 
nf a Ship, Keel and Rudder, Effect of the Wind, Stability of a Ship, Steam Boats, 
Diving Bell, Submarine Navigation, Aerostation, Balloon, Parachute. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Elements of Machinery. 

Machines, Motion, Rotary or Circular Motion, Band Wheels, Rac Wheels, 
Toothed Wheels, Spiral Gear, Bevel Gear, Crown Wheel, Universal Joint, Per- 
petual Screw, Brush Wheels, Ratchet Wheel, Distant Rdtary Motion, Change of 
Velocity, Fusee, Alternate or ReciproceUing Motion, Cams, Crank, Parallel Mo- 
tion, Sun and Planet Wheel, Inclined Wheel, Epi<^cloidal Wheel, Rack and Seg- 
ment, Rack and Pinion, Belt and Segment, Scapements, Continued Rectilinear 
Motion, Band, Rack, Universal Lever, Screw, Change of Direction^ Toggle Joint, 
Of Engaging and Disengaging Machinery, Of Equalizing Motion, Governor, 
Fly Wbeel, Friction, Remarks. 

CHAPTER XVI, 

Of the Moving Forces nsed in the Arts. 

Sources of Power, Vehicles of Power, Animal Power, Men, Horses, Water 
Power, Overshot Wheel, Chain Wheel, Undershot Wheel, Back Water, Besant's 
Wheel, Lambert's Wheel, Breast Wheel, Horizontal Wheel, Barker's Mill, Wind 
Power, Vertical Windmill, Adjustment of Sails, Horizontal Windmill, Steam 
Power, Steam, Applications of Steam, By Condensation, By Generation, By Ex- 
pansion, The Steam Engine^ Boiler Appendages, Engine, Noncondensing Engine. 
Condensing Engines, Description, Expansion, Engines, Valves, Pistons, Parallel 
Motion, Historical Remarks, Projected Improvements, Rotative Engines, Use of 
Steam at High Temperatures, Use of Vapors of Low Temperature, Gas Engines, 
Steam Carriages, Steam Gun, Gunpowder, Manu&cture, Detonation, Force, Pro- 
perties of a Gun, Blasting. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Arts of Conveying Water. 

Of Conducting ITarer— Aqueducts, Water Pipes, Friction of Pipes, Obstruction 
of Pipes, Syphon, Of Raising Water, Scoop Wheel, Persian Wheel, Noria, Rope 
Pump, Hydreole, Archimedes' Screw, Spiral Pump, Centrifligal Pump, Common 
Pumps, Forcing Pumps, Plunger Pump, Delahire's Pump, Hydrostatic Press, 
Lifting Pump, Bag Pump, Double Acting Pump, Rolling Pump, Eccentric Pump, 
Arrangement of Pipes, Chain Pump, Schemnitz Vessels, or Hungarian Machine, 
Hero's Fountain, Atmospheric Machines, Hydraulic Ram, Of Projecting Water, 
Fountains, Fire Engines, Throwing Wheel. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Arts of Combining Flexible Fibres. 

Theory of Twisting, Rope Making, Cotton Manufacture^ Elementary Inven- 
tions. Batting, Carding. Drawing. Roving, Spinning, Mule Spinning, Warping, 
Dressing, Weaving, Twilling, Double Weaving, Cross Weaving, Lace, Carpeting, 
Tapestry, Velvets, Linens, fFoolena, Felting, Paper Making. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Arts of Horology. 

Sun Dial, Clepsydra, Water Clock, Clock Work, Maintaining Power, Regulat- 
ing Movement, rendulum, Balance, Scapement, Description of a Clock, Striking 
Part, Description of a Watch. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Arts of Metallurgy. 

Extraction of Metals, Assaying, Alloys, Gold, Extraction, Cnpellation, Parting, 
Cementation, Alloy, Working, Gold Beating, Gilding on Metals, Gold Wire, 
Silver, Extraction, Working, Coining, Plating, Copper, Extraction, Working, 
Brass, Manufacture, Buttons, Pins, Bronze, Lead, Extraction, Manufhcture, Sheet 
Lead, Lead Pipes, Leaden Shot, Tin, Block Tin, Tin Plates, Silvering of Mirr<Mrs, 
Iron, Smelting, Crude Iron, Casting, Malleable Iron, Forging, Rolling and Slit- 
ting, Wire Drawing, Nail Making, Gun Making, Steel, Alloys of Steel, Case Hard- 
ening, Tempering, Cutlery. 

CHAPTER XXL 

Arts of Vitrification. 

Glass, Materials, Crown Glass, Fritting, Melting, Blowing, Annealing, Broad 
Glass, Flint Glass, Bottle Glass, Cylinder Glass, Plate Glass, Moulding, Pressing, 
Cutting, Suined Glass, Enamelling, Artificial Gems, Devitrification, Reaumuni 
Porcelain, Crystallo-Ceramie, Glass Thread, Remarks. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Arts of Indaration by Heat. 

Bricks, Tiles, Terra Cotta, Crucibles, Pottery, Operations, Stone Ware, White 
Ware, Throwing, Pressing, Casting, Burning, Printing, Glazing, China Ware, 
European Porcelain, Etruscan Vases. 

A FAMILIAR TREATISE ON THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES, by the Hon. Judgr 
Story, L L. D., Author of ' CommerUariea on the ConatitU' 
lion,* Sfc, 

LIFE OF DR. FRANKLIN. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
FRANKLIN, by Jared Sparks, L L. D., Professor of His- 
tory in Harvard University, Author of * the Life and JVritings 
of Washington, ' ' the Life and Writings of Franklin, ^ Sfc .Sfc. 

CHRISTIANITY AND KNOWLEDGE, by the Rev. 

ROTAL ROBBINS. 

The design of this Work is to show what Christianity has done for 
the human intellect, and what that has done for Christianity. 
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THE LORD OF THE SOIL, OR, PICTURES OP 
AGRICULTURAL LIFE ; by Rev. Wa».bbn Burton, 
Author of ' The District School as it Was, ' Sfc, Sfc, . 

SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, by the Rev. Alonzo 
Potter, D. D., Professor of Moral Philosophy and Rhetoric^ 
in Union College, Schenectady, JV. F. 

The design of this Work is to call attention to the fact that the Arte 
are the result of intelligence — that they have, each one its principles 
or theory — ^that these principles are furnished by Science, and that he, 
therefore, who would understand the Arts, must know something of 
Science ; while, on the other hand, he who would see the true power 
and worth of Science ought to study it in its applications. The work 
will be made up of facts, illustrating and eliforcing these views — so ar- 
ranged as to exhibit the invariable connexion between processes in Art, 
and laws in JSTature. The importance of such a work requires no 
comment. 

AGRICULTURE, by the Hon. Judge Buel, of Albany, 
Editor of * the Cultivator,' 

This Work is intended as an aid to the Young Farmer, and from 
the known character of the gentleman who has it in band, there can be 
no doubt but that it will be executed in a highly ' satisfactory manner. 
The following, among other subjects, will be therein treated of, viz. 

1. The Importance of Agriculture to a Nation. 

2. Improvement in our Agriculture practicable and necessary. 

3. Some of the principles of the new and improved Husbandry. 

4. Agriculture considered as an Employment. 

5. Earths and Soils. 

6. Improvement of the Soil. 

7. Analogy between Animal and Vegetable Nutrition. 

8. Further Improvement of the Soil. 

9. " '^ by Manures, Animal and Vegetable. 

10. " " by Mineral Manures. 

11. Principles and Operations of Draining. 

12. Principles of Tillage. 

13 Operations of Tillage, &c. &c. 

Due notice will also be taken of alternating crops, root husbandry, mixed hus- 
bandry, the mandgement of pasture and meadow lands, the garden, orchard, &c. 

Cuts, illustrative of the various operations spoken of and recommended, will 
be given. 

GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY, by Charles T. 
Jackson, M. D., Geological Surveyor of Maine and Rhode 
Island. 

STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES, by 
George Tucker, Prcfessor of Moral Philosophy in the Unun 
versity of Virginia, Author of * the Life of Jefferson, ' Sfc, Sfc. 
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AMERICAN TREES AND PLANTS, used for medi- 
cinal and economical purposes and employed in the Arts^ 
with numerous engravings ; by Professor Jacob Bigelow, 
•Author of ' Plants of Boston,' * Medical Botany,' Sfc. Sfc, 

MORAL EFFECTS OF INTERNAL IMPROVE^ 
MENTS, by Robert Rantoul, Jr., Esq. 

LIVES OF THE REFORMERS, by Rev. Romeo El- 
ton, Professor of Languages in Brottn University. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISH- 
ED FEMALES, by Mrs. Emma C. Embury, of Brooklyn, 
JV. F. 

SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER, by 
Mrs. Sarah J. Halr, Editor of * the Ladies' Book,' Author 
of the ^Ladies' Wreath,' ' Flora's Interpreter,' 8fc. 8fc. 

DO RIGHT AND HAyE RIGHT, by Mrs. Almira 
H. Lincoln Phelps, Principal of the Literary Department 
of the Young Ladies' Seminary, at West Chester, Pa,, 
fin-nurl^ of the Troy Seminary, Jr, F., Author of ' Familiar 
Lectures on Botany,' ^Female Student,' S^c. 

The object of this Work may be gathered from the following re- 
marks of Mrs. Phelps. ** A popular work on the principles of law, with 
stories illustrating these principles, might be very profitable to people 
in common life, as well as to children. The ward cheated by a guard- 
ian, the vridow imposed on by administrators or executors, the totfe 
abandoned by a husband, with whom she had trusted her paternal in- 
heritance, the partner in business, overreached by his crafty associate, 
for want of a knowledge of the operations of the law, — all these might 
be exhibited in such a way as to teach the necessity of legal knowledge 
to both sexes, and to all ages and classes." 

SCENES IN THE LIFE OF JOANNA OF SICILY, 
by Mrs, E. F. Ellet, of Columbia, S, C. 

This b written with a view, to young readers, and for the purpose of 
illustrating important historical events. 

The Publishers have also in preparation for this Series, 
a History of the United States, and of other Countries, a 
History of the Aborigines of our Country, a History of 
Inventions, Works on Botany, Natural History, &c. &c. 
Many distinguished writers, not here mentioned, have been 
engaged, whose names will be in due time announced, 
although at present, we do not feel at liberty to make them 
public. 
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Among the works prepared, and in a state of forward- 
ness, for the Juvenile Series are the folio wmg, viz. 

MEANS AND ENDS, OR SELF TRAINING, by Miss 
Caroline Sedgwick, Author of ' The Poor Rich Man, 
and Rich Poor Man,' * Live and Let Live,' * Home,' Sfc, S^c, 

NEW-ENGLAND HISTORICAL SKETCHES, by 
N. Hawthorne, Author of Twice Told Tales,' Sfc, 

CONVERSATIONS AND STORIES BY THE 
FIRE SIDE, by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, 

FAILURE NOT RUIN, by Horatio G. Hale, A. M. 

TALES IN PROSE, blending instruction with amuse- 
tnent ; by Miss Mary E. Lee, of Charleston, S. C. 

PICTURES OF EARLY LIFE -.—Stories; each in- 
culcating some moral lesson ; by Mrs. Emma C. Embury, 
or Brooklyn, JV. F. 

FREDERICK HASKELL'S VOYAGE ROUND 
THE WORLD, by H. G. Hale, A. M., Philologist to 
the Exploring Expedition, 

BIOGRAPHY FOR THE YOUNG, by MissE. Rob- 
BINS, Author of * American Popular Lessons,' Sequel to the 
sam^, 8fc. 

THE WONDERS OF NATURE, by A. J. Stansbury, 
Esq., of Washington City ; illustrated, by numerous cuts. 

WORKS OF ART, hy the same ; illustrated by numer- 
ous cuts. 

PLEASURES OF TASTE, and other Stories select- 
ed from the Writings of Jane Taylor, with a sketch of her 
life," (and a likeness,) by Mrs. S. J. Hale. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF MRS. 
BARBAULD, with a Life and Portrait, 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF MARIA 
EDGEWORTH, with a Life and Portrait,' 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF MRS. 
SHERWOOD, vjiihaLife and Portrait, 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF DR. 
AIKIN, with a Sketch of his Life, hy Mrs. Hale. 

CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS, by Benjamin Sil- 
LiMAN, Jr., Assistant in the Department of Chemistry, Min- 
eralogy, and Geology in Yale College ; aided by Professor 
Silliman. 
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MY SCHOOLS AND MY TEACHERS, by Mrs. A. 
H. Lincoln Phelps. 

The author's design, in this woik, is to describe the Common Schools 
•f the/ were in New-England at the beginning of the present centaiy ; 
to delineate the peculiar characters of different Teachers ; and to giye 
a sketch of her varions school companions, with their progress in after 
life, endeavoring thereby to show that the child, while at school, is 
forming the fotnre man, or woman. 

It is not the intention of the Pablishers to drive these 
works through the Press with a railroad speed, in the hope 
of securing the market, by the multiplicity of the publica- 
tions cast upon the community; they rely for patronage, 
upon the intrinsic merits of the works, and consequently 
time must be allowed the writers to mature and systematize 
them. The more surely to admit of this, the two Series 
will be issued in sets of five and ten volumes at a time. 
Besides the advantage above alluded to, that will result 
from such an arrangement, it will place The School Li- 
brary within the reach of those Districts, which, from the 
limited amount of their annual funds, would not otherwise 
be enabled to procure it. 

The works will be printed on paper and with type ex- 
pressly manufactured for the Library; will be bound in 
cloth, with leather backs and comers, having gilt titles 
upon the backs, and for greater durability, cloth hinges 
inside of the covers. 

The larger Series will be furnished to Schools, Academies, 
&c., at seventy-Jive cents per volume, and the Juvenile Series 
at forty cents per volume ; which the Publishers advisedly 
declare to be cheaper, than any other series of works that 
can be procured at home or abroad, bearing in mind their 
high intellectual character, and the style of their mechanical 
execution. 

The Publishers solicit orders from School Committees, 
Trustees, Teachers, and others, for either or both Series, 
and wish particular directions how, to to^bom, and to what 
place the books shall be forwarded. 

Annexed are Specimen Pages of the two Series. 
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carried into the reservoir, and they fill it half full of water, 
C ; the mouth of the pipe, D, which is to convey away 
the water, reaches into the water in the reservoir. As 
the water rises, the air is compressed : so that, although 
the pumps act alternately, the elasticity of the contained 
air acts uninterruptedly in pressing on the surface of the 
water, and raising it by the tube, D, in an equable stream. 
- The elasticity of the contained air, fills up the interval 
between the actions of the pumps, and admits of no in- 
terruption to the force with which the water is propelled 
upwards. 

Surely these are suflicient indications of the necessity 
of three powers acting in propelling the blood from the 
heart. The first, is a sudden and powerful action of 
the ventricle : the second, is a contraction of the artery, 
somewhat similar, excited by its distention : the third, 
though a property independent of life, is a power permit- 
ting no interval or alternation ; it is the elasticity of the 
coats of the artery : and these three powers, duly adjust- 
ed, keep up a continued stream in the blood-vessels. It 
is true, that when an artery is wounded, the blood flows 
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NATURAL THEOLOGY. 



The superior sagacity of animals which hunt their 
prey, and which, consequently, depend for their liveli- 
hood upon their nose^ is well known in its use ; but not 
at all known in the organization which produces 'it. 

The external ears of beasts of prey, of lions, tigers, 
wolves, have their trumpet-part, or concavity, standing 
forward, to seize the sounds which are before them — 
viz., the sounds of the animals which they pursue or 
watch. The ears of animals of flight are turned back- 
ward, to give notice of the approach of their enemy from 
behind, whence he may steal upon them unseen. This 
is a critical distinction, anfl is mechanical ; but it may be 
suggested, and, I think, not without probability, that it 
is the effect of continual habit. 




[Heads of the hare and wolf, showing the different manner 
in which the ears are turned. — ^Am. Ed.] 

The eyes of animals which follow their prey by night, 
as cats, owls, &c., possess a faculty not given to those 
of other species, namely, of closing the pupil entirely. 



OP COLUMBUS. 61 

It is difficult even for the imagination to conceive the 
feelings of such a man, at the moment of so sublime a 
discovery. What a bewildering crowd of conjectures 
must have thronged upon his mind, as to the land which 
lay before him, covered with darkness. That it was 
fruitful was evident from the vegetables which floated 
from Its shores. He thought, too, that he perceived in 
the balmy air the fragrance of aromatic groves. The 
moving light which he had beheld, proved that it was the 
residence of man. But what were its inhabitants ? Were 
they like those of other parts of the globe ; or were they 
some strange and monstrous race, such as the imagina- 
tion in those times was prone to give to all remote and 
unknown regions ? Had he come upon some wild island, 
far in the Indian seas ; or was this the famed Cipango 
itself, the object of his golden fancies? A thousand 
speculations of the kind must have swarmed upon him, 
as he watched for the night to pass away; wondering 
whether the morning light would reveal a savage wilder- 
ness, or dawn upon spicy groves, and glittering fanes, and 
gilded cities, and all the splendors of oriental civilization* 



CHAPTER XI. 

First Landing of Columbus in the ^ew World. — Cruise 
among the Bahama Islands. — Discovery of Cuba and 
Hispaniola. [1492.] 

When the day dawned, Columbus saw before him a 
level and beautiful island, several leagues in extent, of 
great freshness and verdure, and covered with trees like 
a continual orchard. Though every thing appeared in 
the wild luxuriance of untamed nature, yet the island was 
evidently populous, for the inhabitants were seen issuing 
from the woods, and running from all parts to the shore. 
They were all perfectly naked, and from their attitudes 
6 I. 



286 A VISIT TO PALOS. 

residence of MarUn Alonzo or Vicente Yanez Pinzon, 
in the time of Columbus. 




We now arrived at the church of St. George, in the 
porch of which Columbus first proclaimed to the inhabi- 
tants of Palos the order of the sovereigns, that they 
should furnish him with ships for his great voyage of dis- 
covery. This edifice has lately been thoroughly repaired, 
and, being of solid mason-work, promises to stand for 
ages, a monument of the discoverers. It stands outside 
of the village, on the brow of a hill, looking along a little 
valley toward the river. The remains of a Moorish 
arch prove it to have been a mosque in former times ; 
just above it, on the crest of the hill, is the ruin of a 
Moorish castle. 

I paused in the porch, and endeavored to recall the 
interesting scene that had taken place there, when -Co- 
lumbus, accompanied by the zealous friar Juan Perez, 
caused the public notary to read the royal order in pres- 
ence of the astonished alcaldes, regidors, and alguazils ; 
but it is difficult to conceive the consternation that must 
have been struck into so remote a little community, by 
this sudden apparition of an entire stranger among them, 
bearing a command that they should put their persons 
and ships at his disposal, and sail with him away into the 
unknown wilderness of the ocean. 

The interior of the church has nothing remarkable, 



THE COTTON PLANT. 335 

work of creation and the work of grace revealed in the 
word of God. Proofs corroborative of the authenticity 
of the Bible, have been gathered from those very sources 
which formerly were applied to by the skeptic for his 
sharpest weapons ; and at this moment, (such is the secu- 
rity with wjbich Christianity may regard the progress of 
knowledge,) there does not exist in our own country, nor, 
so far as I am aware, in any other, one philosopher of 
eminence who has ventured to confront Christianity and 
philosophy, as manifestly contradictory. May we not 
venture to hope that, in a very short time, the weak darts 
of minor spirits, which from time to time are still permit- 
ted to assail our bulwarks, will be also quenched, and the 
glorious Gospel, set free from all the oppositions of sci- 
ence falsely so called, shall walk hand in hand over the 
earth with a philosophy always growing in humility, be- 
cause every day becoming more genuine. C. J. C. D. 



TWELFTH WEEK— MONDAY. 

VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES USED FOR WEAVING. — ^THB COTTON- 
PLANT. 

The cotton-plant, another vegetable substance, exten- 
sively used in manufactures, differs materially from that 
abeady described, in its properties, appearance, and hab- 
its. Instead of being generally diffused over temperate 
climates, it belongs more properly to the torrid zone, and 
the regions bordering on it ; and instead of being chiefly 
confined to one species, as to its peculiar and useful qual- 
ities, its varieties seem scarcely to have any limit, extend- 
ing from an herb* of a foot or two in height, to a treef 

* Gossypinm herbaceam, or common herbaceous cotton-plant. 

t Bombax ceiba, or American silk cotton-tree. — [The Baobab, or 
Adansonia digitata, an enormoos and long-lived tree, also belongs to 
this family. Bat it is incorrect to call these trees ** varieties *' of the 
cotton plant. They are nearly allied to it, indeed, but they stand in dif- 
ferent divisions of the great order of malvdcecB, or mallows ; and the 
downy contents of their pods are of little use compared with true cotton. 
—Am. Ed.] 
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Coup de main, (French term,) a military expression, denoting an in- 
stantaneous, sadden, unexpected attack upon an enemy. 

Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. It is delightful and glorious to 
die for one's country. 

Effigies Seb, Caboti Angli JUii Joannis Caboti militis auratu As 
will be seen by the text, where this inscription occurs, (p. 121,) 
there is an ambiguity in the application of the last two words. The 
other part of the inscription, may be rendered, " the portrait (or 
likeness) of Sebastian Cabot, of England, son of John Cabot." 
Miles, or militis^ meai)s, literally, a warrior, or soldier, or officer 
of the army ; and in the English law, sometimes indicates a knight. 
Auraius, or auraii, means gilt, gilded, or decked with gold. Eques 
means a horseman, or knight, who was frequently called eques aura^ 
tus, because, anciently, none but knights were allowed to beautify 
their armor, and other habiliments, with gold. 

En massey in a body, in the mass, altogether. 

Eques, and Eques auratus. See Effigies. 

Fascine, (pi. fascines,) a bundle of fagots, or small branches of trees, 
or sticks of wood, bound together, for filling ditches, &c. 

Formula, {pl.formulcB,) a prescribed form or order. 

Creodcetic, relating to the art of measuring surfaces. 

Gramina, grasses. 

Green Mountain Boys, a term applied, during the Revolutionary War» 
to the inhabitants of Vermont, (Green Mountain,) particularly those 
who were in the army. 

Gymnotus, the electric eel. 

Habeas Corpus, **you may have the body.'* A writ, as it has been, 
aptly termed, of personal freedom ; which secures, to any individual, 
who may be imprisoned, the privilege of having his cause imme- 
diately removed to the highest court, that the judges may decide 
whether there is ground for his imprisonment or not. 

Hipparchus, a celebrated mathematician and astronomer of Nicaea, in 
Bithynia, who died 125 years before the Christian era. He was 
the first after Thales and Sulpicius Gallus, who found out the exact 
time of eclipses, of which he made a calculation for 600 years. He is 
supposed to have been the first, who reduced astronomy to a science, 
and prosecuted the study of it systematically. 

Loyalists, Royalists, Refugees, and Tories. In the times of the Revo- 
lution, these terms were used as technical or party names, and were 
sometimes applied indiscriminately. Strictly speaking, however, 
Loyalists, were those whose feelings or opinions were in favor of 
the mother country, but who declined taking part in the Revolu- 
tion ; Royalists, were those who preferred or favored, a kingly gov- 
ernment ; Refugees, were those who fled from the country and 
sought the protection of the British ; and Tories, were those, who 
actually opposed the war, and took part with the enemy, aiding 
them by all the means in their power. 

Magnetic Variation, a deviation of the needle m the mariner's com- 
pass, from an exact North and South direction. 

Master-at-arms, an officer appointed to take charge of the small arms 
in a ship of war, and to teach the officers and crew the exercise of 
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MARY BOND IN A SICK-ROOM. 129 

ring it all the time. Of course I do not make it 
every time it is wanted, for sometimes, when I 
want it extra good, I boil and stir it a full hour, 
and then I put it away in a close vessel and in a 
cool place. For Raymond, or for any one get- 
ting well, and free from fever, I put in a third 
wheat flour, and half milk. You see it is a very 
simple process, sir." 

" Yes — simple enough. But it is to these 
simple processes that people will not give their 
attention." 

Mary had the happiness of seeing Raymond 
sitting up before their parents returned, and when 
they drove mto the great gate, and up the lane, 
he was in his rockmg-chair by the window, watch- 
ing for them. They had heard of his illness, and 
were most thankful to find him so far recovered. 
The Doctor cha^^ced to be present when they 
arrived. "O, Doctor !" said Mrs. Bond, after 
the first greetings were over, " how shall I ever 
be grateful enough to you .^" 

*' I have done very little, Mrs. Bond," replied 
the honest Doctor. " In Raymond's case, medi- 
cine could do little or nothmg. Nature had been 
overtasked, and wanted rest and soothing. Under 
God, Raymond owes his recovery to Mary." 

'*0, mother!" exclaimed Raymond, bursting 
into tears, " she is the best sister in the world !" 

*' She is the best sister in the two worlds !" 
cried little Grace Bond, a child of five years old. 

A source of true comfort and happinesses such 
a child and such a sister as Mary ^bond ! — a light 



138 THE LOST CHILDREN. 

US, as soon as we are missed ; let us keep on 
and perhaps we may find some other path." 

The poor children proceeded on their course, 
unconscious that every step was taking them deep- 
er into the forest, until, completely bewildered by 
the thick darkness, and overcome with fatigue, they 
could go no further. " Let us pray to God, and 
then we can lie down, and die in peace," said 
George ; and the innocent children knelt down on 
the falJen leaves, and lisped their simple prayers, 
as they were accustomed to do at their modier's 
side. 

"We must try to find some shelter, George," 
said Kate, as they arose from their knees, " this 
chill air will kill you, even if we escape the wild 
beasts." As she spoke, the light of a young 
moon which faintly illumined the depths of the 
wood, enabled her to discover a hollow log lying 
near. Tearing off some branches from the brittle 
hemlock tree, she piled them around the log, in 
such a manner, as to form a sort of penthouse ; 
and, placing George within the more effectual 
shelter of the log, she lay down by his side. Worn 
with fatigue, notwithstanding their fears, the chil- 
dren soon ifell into a profound sleep ; and the 
beams of the morning sun, shining through the 
branches which formed their covering, first awoke 
them from their peaceful slumbers. 

Their little hearts swelled with gratitude to the 
merciful God, who had preserved them through 
the perils of the night, and the morning hymn which 
was wont to resound within the walls of their 
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